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IN THE KING'S COUNTRY 



CHAPTER I 



"knowest thou the land where the citron 

BLOOMS ? 
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"The trouble is to know where to go, it seems 
to me. I've been almost everywhere. People are 
about the same the world over. Mountains and 
lakes and seasides get to look alike. You weary 
of it," said Sabrina Eastwood. 

She sat leaning her elbows on the table and rest- 
ing her chin on the palms of her hands. Slender, 
dainty hands, with some elegant rings, one a mag- 
nificent fire opal. They were so much a part of 
the fingers, you might fancy they had grown 
there. The chin was softly rounded, and fin- 
ished out the oval of the face in an artistic 
manner. It would otherwise have been rather 
severe; not sharp nor arbitrary, but critical and 
self-contained. There was an abundance of fine, 
light hair, that in her own dressing was always 
twisted in a great Greek coil. From the forehead 
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parting to the coil were several loose waves, the 
crest of each touched with a silvery light. Just 
at the edge of the brow were some stray tendrils, 
a mist-like shadiness, for Miss Eastwood had no 
regular bang. Her hair was too precious to cut. 
Her eyes were brown, with sunny lights when she 
was in good spirits, but deep, sad, and question- 
ing in her perplexed or enmiied moods. 

"The trouble is," said Stacy Delamater, "to 
know how to get the money to go with. I've 
tried almost every plan. They are alike imprac- 
ticable or useless. Tve been all over the field of 
my resources. I've cudgelled my small wits, and 
it is the same old story. You weary of it." 

Just as Miss Eastwood had finished her sen- 
tence, Stacy had dropped into the same attitude, 
hands and all, copying the half -plaintive tone so 
closely that the others laughed; and, looking at 
her, Sabrina laughed also. 

Stacy was so utterly dissimilar. She was much 
shorter, barely five feet, while Sabrina was a 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall. A plump, 
round, dumpling sort of a girl, that every one 
squeezed and hugged on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Her hair was chestnut, with warm tints ; 
it did occasionally get called red. It was ex- 
tremely curly. Her bronze lashes curled. Her 
features were short. Her nose just escaped being 
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"tip-tilted." Her cherry lips had dimples in the 
corners. Her chin had a little pink tip that spoiled 
the contour of her face, but added piquancy.' Yet 
every now and then some one said, " What a pretty 
girl Stacy Delamater is ! " Just now she was such 
a saucy caricature on Miss Eastwood ! 

"Where would you go, Stacy.?" she asked, 
when the laughing ended. 

"Why, abroad, first of all, and none of your 
six weeks' flying tours, either ! Then there's Ni- 
agara, the Lakes and Canada, the Pacific coast 
and Alaska. The Lessings have asked me to 
spend a fortnight at Newport. Think of that ! 
Their grandfather actually lives there all the 
year around. But when you consider gowns and 
gloves, boots and slippers, laces and ribbons, 
and short journeys hither and thither — well, it's 
quite as golden as Carlyle's silence. The Ber- 
dans have invited me to Lake George, where 
they have a summer cottage. You see, I am 
not altogether left out ! I dare say I shall go 
to Aunt Matt's, where I have been from my 
youth up. Her hospitable doors stand wide open 
in summer. You don't need new gowns ; you 
can go bareheaded. I know every tree ; I have 
climbed every rock, waded in every brook, hunted 
cows in the pasture lots. There is an aggravat- 
ing sameness. Now, Nan, it is your turn." 
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Anstice Brade gave a long sigh, and glanced up 
from the soft maize-colored shawl she was deftly 
crocheting. 

" I have dreams of a beautiful land " — quite 
as if she were repeating poetry. '* I think the 
orange groves bloom in them, and the night- 
ingales sing — but," changing her tone, "I dare 
say I shall go out on Long Island with Ben and 
his wife, and help keep the babies from being 
drowned in the sea or lost in the sand or hanged 
among the wild vines. How children manage to 
be returned to town all in one piece is a profound 
mystery to me." 

" Now, Pearl, add your mite to this conference 
meeting, — the enthusiastic dream and the possi- 
ble realization. If only our dreams and the reality 
could meet and shake hands once in a while, they 
might make good neighbors. And to you jour- 
neys are possible." 

Pearl Disbrowe glanced up at Stacy and An- 
stice with a light so like a smile, yet it did not 
often break into that. She was fair and slender 
too, but there was something nun-like about her ; 
a tenderness in her violet eyes, and in the lines 
about her mouth. 

" I don't exactly know. Somewhere in the 
King's Country." 

" In the King's Country ! " repeated Sabrlna, 
in a pretty amaze. 
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" Oh, you don*t know Pearl quite welj enough 
to understand her quips and quirks ! " cried Stacy. 
" That is a — a metaphor — am I right, Nan ? I 
get mixed on those things. And it means " — 

Stacy paused, because a little wavering pink 
was going up Pearl's face. 

" Well ? " Sabrina glanced inquiringly from one 
to the other, while the words made a strange 
refrain in her mind. 

"The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof," said Pearl Disbrowe, in a tone of quaint 
simplicity. Her voice was low, and in the first 
few words you thought it monotonous, but it had 
a curious quality of representing the thought. 
And just now "the fulness thereof" touched 
Sabrina Eastwood with a new and pervasive 
meaning. 

" ' The King's Country ' is where Pearl always 
finds some good work to do. She isn't frivo- 
lous, like Nan and I, but is always thinking of 
the lame, the halt, and the blind. She isn't 
preachy, but she practises. Oh, good gracious, 
girls ! " and Stacy's eyes had roved to the win- 
dow. "There come Frank Porter and the two 
Chedister young men. Something is on foot, for 
even in this benighted region young gentlemen 
do not indulge in Saturday morning calls for 
mere pleasure. Nan, run down, while I slip into 
something more stylish." 
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Anstice Brade laid down her work and left the 
room. 

" You'll excuse us a few moments," Stacy said, 
" or will you come down ? " 

Pearl gave a negative movement of the head 
and a real smile. Of course Miss Eastwood didn't 
know the young men. So they were left together 
in this large up-stairs room. Stacy and Nan were 
fast friends. They had always lived in Wen- 
dover. Miss Disbrowe had been educated here, 
and boarded with Mrs. Herrick for awhile. Miss 
Eastwood had also been identified with Mrs. Her- 
rick in a curious fashion, and came back now and 
then to make a visit. 

Mrs. Herrick's house had a peculiar quality 
ascribed to the old-fashioned omnibus, but could 
be equally applied to the modern street-car, — it 
always could and did hold one more. Silas Her- 
rick had been an easy, slipshod sort of man, much 
older than his wife. Why she had married him 
was a mystery to Wendover. But she had the 
old place with a considerable debt upon it, and 
she might naturally have looked for a little assist- 
ance. If she was disappointed, she said nothing 
about it. Silas died, and she buried him. Helen 
Delamater, a pretty cousin who had made an un- 
fortunate marriage, came there to die and to leave 
Stacy to the care of Mrs. Herrick and Mrs. Ford, 
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who were sisters, and with whom she had been 
brought up. Mrs. Martha Ford lived on a large 
farm and had a houseful of children ; and though 
she said one more wouldn't count, Mrs. Herrick 
had a longing for the child herself. But once a 
year she always made her other aimt a visit. 

There was in Wendover a girls' boarding-school, 
and a collegiate institute for young men and boys. 
Of late years it had lost prestige, and was now 
used as a higher-grade school to fit students for 
college, but it still kept its divinity class. For 
nine months of the year Wendover presented a 
rather thriving appearance, but the summers fell 
flat and dull. It was not country exactly, though 
it had pretty outskirts. Nothing could make a 
summer resort of it. There were several facto- 
ries, some tolerable streets and stores, some small 
farms hedged in by much larger farms, and then 
you came to towns again. 

Mrs. Herrick had done a little of a good many 
things, as thrifty, handy women often do to make 
some money. For three years she had been rent- 
ing her rooms advantageously to several of the 
older students and one or two of the professors. 
It was all clear now. She had repaired and 
painted it, made her front yard a place of beauty, 
and her garden raised marvellous berries and 
early vegetables, the latter by the judicious use 
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of hotbeds and cold frames. Stacy was like a 
daughter to her. And all the Wendover girls 
were fond of dropping in, whether the charm was 
Stacy or Mrs. Herrick. 

Nineteen years before this, a man and his 
wife and a little girl, their only child, had come 
to Wendover and boarded with Mrs. Herrick. 
Manton Eastwood was in a decline, and had been 
advised to try a high inland town. Neither could 
have been very young at the time of their mar- 
riage. Mr. Eastwood was well on to middle life ; 
Mrs. Eastwood owned to thirty, but was very 
faded and worn out for that. She had been a 
belle in her day, and was now fretful and dis- 
spirited, complaining continually of having been 
wronged out of just claims that would give her a 
fortune. 

Mr. Eastwood died rather suddenly, and it was 
found then there had been great heart weakness, 
with the consumptive tendency. Mrs. Eastwood 
took her little girl and went away, but about a 
year later came back. There had been a lawsuit, 
and she had lost again. 

Mrs. Delamater, meanwhile, had added her sor- 
rows to Mrs. Herrick's care, and was gone on the 
last journey. Mrs. Eastwood pined and fretted, 
and little Sabrina waited patiently upon her whims. 

" She's like a little old woman ! " said Mrs. Her- 
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rick. " She never runs and plays with any of the 
neighbor children; she doesn't even go to school, 
her mother is so afraid she'll make some injudi- 
cious acquaintances. She's sure that some time 
the little girl will be a great heiress. As if she 
wouldn't go away from Wendover then, and forget 
everybody she had ever known ! That woman is 
next door to a fool, if I must say so ! And it's 
a shame to keep that little mite cooped up in a 
room, dinging on that old piano ! She's white as 
a ghost now ! " 

One day the summons arrived. Mrs. Eastwood 
and her daughter went away again. A few weeks 
later word came to Mrs. Herrick to sell the piano 
and accept the sum of money for her many kind- 
nesses, also the few pictures and small articles of 
furniture. Mrs. Eastwood was going abroad to 
educate her daughter. She had at last won her 
rights. 

Somehow Mrs. Herrick could not bring her 
mind to actual parting with the piano. When 
she entered the dimly lighted parlor she could 
almost see the pale little girl perched upon the 
high stool, wearily going over the dull exercises. 
She had such a curious sympathy for her ! Then 
she wasn't really compelled to sell it. 

Stacy grew up into a large girl under Aunt 
Jane's fostering care. She went to school; she 
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made yearly visits to Aunt Matt, whose children 
matured and married off, except Rachel, the eld- 
est daughter, and David, the youngest son, who 
was a little older than Stacy. Changes came 
to Wendover. A large paper factory was built, 
then a hat factory and a woollen mill. The girls 
of the town found employment and husbands too. 
The Misses Brush altered their house on Avon 
Hill, and, instead of going away to teach, started 
a fairly profitable seminary. The location was 
the handsomest in Wendover. Then the old road 

* 

was widened and straightened, and became Avon 
Place. The manufacturers came out and built 
pretentious houses, and so there developed an 
aristocratic part of town. Spring Street was 
just off Avon Place, and Stacy grew up under 
the shadow of the more exalted atmosphere that 
2 "'. often wafts from the treetops of some past dec- 
ades. To be sure, Mrs. Herrick kept boarders, 
but they were not mill-hands or hatters. 

When Stacy said one morning, " O Aunt Jane, 
there's such a tall, beautiful girl in the parlor to 
see you ! She's elegantly dressed, so she can't be 
a seminary teacher; and she's too — too stylish 
for a scholar. I do wonder if she wants to get 
board ! " 

Aunt Jane was seeding raisins, in order to 
sit down with a clear conscience, for she had 
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been working hard and was tired. Generally 
such "puttering" things were relegated to 
Stacy. She washed her hands, smoothed her 
hair, and put on her yesterday afternoon's white 
apron. 

The tall, beautiful girl rose. Her hand was 
very slender, encased in a silver-gray kid glove, 
with broad stitchings down the back, all the rage 
then. 

" Of course you could not remember," she said 
in a soft, trained voice. ** I am Sabrina Eastwood." 

"Of all things in this mortal world!" cried 
Aunt Jane in surprise. She looked her over in 
a kindly fashion. 

"And you were a slim little mite the last time 
I saw you, — not that you're stout now. And see 
here, you used to sit on this stool and play on 
this piano until it seemed to me your back would 
break and your poor little fingers fall to pieces. 
Your mother said sell it, but land ! I hadn't the 
heart. It was like a bit of you. And now 
Stacy, my niece, plays on it. Do you remember 
the baby ? You used to be fond of her." 

" Oh, and she's almost grown up ! Was it she 
who came to the door.^ What a bright, pretty 
girl — " and Miss Eastwood colored with a curious 
consciousness that she should have known her as 
a baby. 
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"And now tell me about your mother. I no 
more expected to hear from you or see you than I 
should have looked for Noah to come and preach 
another deluge! Vm clear taken aback! But 
there's something about you, the more I study, 
a sort of Quakery sweetness you had as a little 
child " — 

Miss Eastwood began with the fact that her 
mother had lived only five years after they had 
gone abroad. She had been much worn and wor- 
ried in the endeavor to recover an estate that 
belonged in her mother's family. By a- lucky 
turn an important paper had been found which 
entirely disproved her rival's claim. Sabrina 
had been placed in a convent school, seeing her 
mother a few times a year. She had been spend- 
ing the winter at Florence when she died. Then 
there had been guardians, and a return to Amer- 
ica, and more schools, and a tour abroad, with 
"seasons" in several foreign cities. She was 
twenty-three now, and her own mistress. And 
she wished to know something about her father, 
to find his grave and have it put in proper order. 
She had kept a very distinct memory of Mrs. 
Herrick and her kindness. 

" 'Twan't any special kindness," protested Mrs. 
Herrick; "leastways, no more than I'd think' it 
my duty to do. Seems to me people don't earn 
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praise just doing their duty. You know the Lord 
said even the publicans could be pleasant-like with^ 
their own, — them ain't just the words, — but I 
take it when you're reasonably well paid for a 
thing it's no more'n honest to give the full worth 
of the money. And your pa paid very well for 
them times ; and I was powerful glad to have the 
chance to make the money. Sometimes it was 
quite hard squeezin' with me. But now I've got 
forehanded-like, and leave to draw a good long 
breath — many as I want to;" and she laughed 
in a satisfied manner. " Still, it's right pleasant 
to be remembered, and you was such a little mite 
of a thing!" 

Anybody could have read admiration in Mrs. 
Herrick's cordial glance. They were presently 
walking out to the old burying-ground. It was 
a long strip of land back of the ** Orthodox " 
church, beginning to be more reverently cared 
for and improved according to modern ideas. In 
an out-of-the-way corner there was a plain marble 
slab, moss-grown and awry, with Man ton East- 
wood's name. 

" Poor papa ! " she sighed. ** Mamma has a 
beautiful monument in the English burying- 
ground at Florence. It "seems as if they ought 
not to be so far apart, but it would not be prac- 
ticable to take him there." 
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" No, I should say not," was the common-sense 
rejoinder. 

" But I should like to have this changed and 
improved, and a new stone put up. I wish you 
could remember little things about my father. 
I should like to hear them." 

" Why, I dare say some of them will come back 
to me. When there's no real need of treasurin' 
up, things are apt to slip out of your mind." 

This was what called Miss Eastwood back to 
Wendover. She engaged board for a fortnight 
later, selected what the townsfolk thought a 
pretty expensive stone, and stayed while the 
place was being cleared and the monument set 
up. Then she went on for a week or two longer. 
Pearl Disbrowe was to graduate at the Seminary 
this summer. Her roommate fell ill, and she 
came over to Mrs. Herrick's to board. She was 
an orphan as well, with a very moderate fortune. 
But it really seemed as if there was no end to 
Miss Eastwood's money. 

Mrs. Herrick was much too self-respecting to 
have her squander it on Stacy or herself. Stacy 
was rather abashed by the grandeur of the heir- 
ess and the many "citified" ways. Then, Miss 
Eastwood seemed a young lady and Stacy only 
a little girl. 

The next winter at Christmas there came a 
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J30x of gifts. After that an occasional visit. 
Miss Eastwood spent a winter in Washington, 
made a tour of the Pacific coast, and now, after 
a second gay winter, came back to Mrs. Herrick*s 
to recruit a while. For it was such a lovely old 
place ! There were nearly three acres of ground. 
At the back, half a dozen great chestnut-trees, 
another source of profit, and a delightful grove. 
The house was a large, rambling old place, built 
for two families of the same blood ; but the old 
folks had all died, the younger men gone to the 
" new countries," as the West was still termed, 
and it had been Jane Wilson's wedding portion. 

There was an old-fashioned dooryard in front, 
with a straight broad path up to the porch. Such 
flowers as grew there ! Such circles of old-fash- 
ioned May pinks ! such roses all through June ! 
such carnations later on ! and many of the more 
modern flowers. Then a great old honeysuckle 
clambered about, and a humming-bird always 
built her nest in it. 

Mrs. Herrick had ventured on one enlarge- 
ment. At the head of the hall was a sleeping- 
room that opened into hers. When the new 
porch roof was put on she had this pushed out, 
and made it one-third larger. Stacy's bed had 
befen moved into her aunt's room, and the wide 
door stood always open. There were two front 
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windows and an end window. On the other side 
was Miss Eastwood's room. They called it hers, 
because it was newly furnished with a pretty ash 
suite that Stacy said looked like her. This mid- 
dle room was a general sitting-room for the girls. 
The house was double, and down-stairs the two 
rooms were rented out to students. The pro- 
fessor had one on the second floor, and Miss 
Disbrowe when she came. Indeed, this was her 
truest home. She had two sisters-in-law, and 
each was jealous if she did not dispose of her 
favors impartially. They thought she ought to 
hate Wendover, because she had been there at 
school, and because it was a stupid place. There 
had been a little money divided equally when their 
father died ; but Pearl's real fortune had come 
from a queer old maiden aunt of her mother's, 
who had given her the name she had not so 
highly honored herself. 

As for the Wendover girls, they adored merry, 
saucy, fun-loving Stacy, and were always drop- 
ping in. Stacy did her Saturday's work on Friday, 
because that last day of the week had grown into ' 
a sort of a holiday. 

She was never quite sure that she liked Sabrina 
Eastwood. All the others were on an equality, 
for Pearl wasn't " rich enough to hurt," she said ; 
but Miss Eastwood seemed high and fine, with a 
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princess-like air. Her simplest gowns were ele- 
gant ; she could play and sing exquisitely, and 
she knew about everything. There was a curi- 
ous, intangible distance, and in her secret heart 
Stacy resented it. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN THE CROWN OF YOUTH AND HOPE 

" In the King's Country." That was what Sa- 
brina Eastwood said fully five minutes later ; and 
five minutes seem a long time when converged 
on one small focus of four words. Stacy had 
looked in and given another half-invitation. Pearl 
wouldn't have made so much difference, but she 
didn't want Miss Eastwood. It was very nice to 
think of having Miss Eastwood's thousands, arid 
making a good time with it ; but if one had to be 
fussy and "finicky," and always thinking of eti- 
quette and conventionalities, why — let the money 
go and keep the good times. Sabrina Eastwood 
was just as much put of place in Wendover as 
she, Stacy, would be in Windsor Castle. 

" * In the King's Country.' When you think 
of it, the whole earth * is the Lord's ; ' you cannot 
go out of his country," continued Miss Eastwood. 

"Oh, yes, I am afraid we do in the nearer 
sense," said Pearl, in 4ier soft, cool tones. " We 
make countries of our own. We abide in them. 
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and fence others out. We train our roses up so 
high that no small wayside hand, aching for the 
smooth, satiny pink, can touch them. The high 
walls of our gardens condense the fragrance and 
send it up to the clouds, without blessing any 
weary souls that may be waiting at the wayside. 
And if it wasn't possible to make countries for 
ourselves, would the invitation ever have been 
given, ' Come unto me ' ? There comes a time, 
to many of us, when we do arise and go into the 
'King's Country,' and the Lor^puts some work in 
our hands. When I have a little leisure, it seems 
to me I ought to spend part of it there. IVe only 
settled it this way for myself," added the girl with 
a deprecating half-smile. " Everybody's life is a 
little different, and its duties not all alike." 

The sun sifted marvellous opalescent and sea- 
like tints through the spaces of green swaying 
vines. Now and then some long, slender ray 
would dart across the room like a living thing. 
Miss Eastwood was watching them. She rarely 
did anything with her hands. They lay idly in 
her lap, as if arranged for some bit of sculpture. 
If she wanted laces or shawls or fascinators, she 
thought it a kind of charity to buy them, thereby 
helping along trade and industry, since there were 
so many who must earn a living. 

But Pearl Disbrowe was always busy. Not in 
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the aggressive fashion that puts on virtuous airs 
and makes its neighbors feel as if whirled along 
by machinery, but delicately, leisurely, as if it 
were a pastime. Some of her pretty handiwork 
went for gifts. Sabrina watched the deft fingers ; 
she even let her eyes rove furtively over Pearl. 
She was a very attractive girl ; she could make a 
decided jmpress ion on "society." 

" You are looking at it in a religious light. Fm 
afraid Tm not very religious." Sabrina Eastwood- 
flushed as she uttgfed this, curiously against her 
will. In a certain way she had enrolled herself 
under the banner of religion. A man she admired 
very much had said something while she was 
staying at an English country place that had 
impressed her seriously. It was that a woman's 
character could never attain to its highest and 
best without religion. She had been christened 
in infancy. It was quite in order, therefore, that 
she should be confirmed. She had experienced 
rapt moods during fine singing, and been carried 
along convincingly by impressive reading. She 
looked about for duties, and subscribed to 
"Homes," a day nursery, and a fresh-air fund. 
" Hospital Sunday " found her contribution gen- 
erous. She experienced an admiring satisfaction 
when she read the reports of their good work; 
but she knew in a secret, dissatisfied sort of a 
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way that she had never been in the " King's Coun- 
try" at all. She was not even sure that she 
wanted to go. The little loitering on the outside 
was as much as the people in her " set " did. 

Pearl had smiled wistfully, but made no reply. 
Sabrina always seemed to her like a beautiful 
picture, and she enjoyed her infrequent meetings 
with the girl ; but just now she thought of the 
work she could do if she had a tithe of Miss East- 
wood's money. 

" I wish you would tell me of some nice things 
to do," Miss Eastwood said presently, in her most 
persuasive tone, as if divining the other's mood. 
There was a curiously uneasy feeling rising to the 
surface. If Pearl had preached or upbraided ever 
so gently she could have defended herself ; but 
she had a suspicion that Pearl stood on a higher 
plane, that she had an unknown security and cer- 
tainty in what she did. 

"I don't know what you would call 'nice 
things.' Do you mean pleasant ones .?" 

"Well, doing some good to some one — who 
needs it, I suppose I ought to add. I did sub- 
scribe to my customary charities. I always do 
that early in the season. They couldn't do 
anything without money ; so it's rather fortu- 
nate there should be some helpless people with 
money." 
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"Why 'helpless'?" 

"Well, you see these people on committees 
know just what to do. They're not likely to make 
mistakes. And I have a feeling they would rather 
not be interfered with. I don't blame them, un- 
derstand. If I had learned by long experience 
just how to do any kind of work, I shouldn't like 
an entirely ignorant person to come and insist 
that her way was better. I shouldn't know who 
was deserving. I don't believe I could tell if the 
women drank, or if the children were frauds. 
Only it makes you seem outside of it all. And 
when you get tired of other matters'* — She 
made a long pause, and the brown eyes seemed 
to shadow over, as if she were really tired and 
discouraged. 

" The doing good to those who need it is not 
always pleasant work. Yet sometimes there are 
great pleasures that may be given " — 

Pearl thought of Stacy and the little variation 
to her life, — the delight a journey to some 
strange place would be to her. Why couldn't 
Sabrina see that ! 

Just then there was a stir, a rather heavy step 
and panting breath, and Aunt Jane came to the 
door of the room with a letter in her hand. 

"For you. Miss Eastwood. Tom Bevans just 
brought it over." 
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" Thank you," said Sabrina. " YouVe tired 
yourself all out coming up-stairs. Sit and rest a 
moment." 

" No ; it was some bits of carpet that Fd been 
shaking that made my breath so short. Dear, dear ! 
The idea of being tired out with a little thing like 
that ! " and she laughed with a mellow voice. 

Sabrina looked idly at her letter. It was from 
her aunt — not a real aunt, for neither father nor 
mother had near ties. But the Vantines were 
cousins, and Mr. Vantine had been appointed her 
guardian. In fact, after her mother had won her 
suit, they were her nearest heirs, since Hollis 
Winchester had been dispossessed. 

Mrs. Herrick went puffing down the stairs 
again, not because she was breathless, but from 
a habit she had fallen into that she thought 
rested her. Pearl went on with her crocheting. 
Sabrina studied the waxen seal, with the fine let- 
tering she could not have deciphered if she had 
not known what it was. Mrs. Vantine adopted 
every style that was a little troublesome. She 
thought a waxen seal indicative of leisure and 
refinement, and was annoyed when Sabrina omit- 
ted it. 

The girl cut across the end of the great square 
envelope of stamped Irish linen. The epistle was 
crossed, and she hated crossed writing. 
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"What do you find at Wendover to keep you so 
long ? ** was one sentence. Then, after skipping 
some that were almost illegible, " Have .you de- 
cided what to do this summer ? Your uncle has 
business out in New Mexico ; and, if you can't 
settle upon any place, he thinks we might as well 
go along. There will be a certain style to it, but 
whether it would be comfortable is a question. 
If you don't mean to marry " — Sabrina- skipped 
nearly a page. "What do you think has hap- 
pened to Chester House ? Mr. Bedford died sud- 
denly of a heart trouble, and there has been 
a tremendous business collapse. Mrs. Bedford 
wrote to say she couldn't think of keeping the 
place, and drops it back on our hands as coolly 
as you please. Your uncle put it on an agent's 
books at once, but everybody wants modern ap- 
pointments, and it's too late to do the house over. 
If it was a really fashionable resort, but it isn't. 
And we don't want a regiment of children de- 
stroying everything. Your uncle thinks you had 
better take Winchester's offer for it. It's an old 
house, in an out-of-the-way place, and no one 
else will give you as much. It will soon be out 
of repair, and become a bill of cost. Have you 
come to any decision ? I'm going to the Cal- 
crofts' for ten days. I really think I should like 
to go with your uncle," 
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Presently Sabrina perused it more carefully. 
Perhaps that about the marriage was right. She 
could not be always young. Mrs. Vantine's two 
daughters had married exceptionally well before 
they were twenty. Mr. Richmond Jarvis, a rail- 
road man who was to accompany Mr. Vantine, 
was another chance. If she went she would ta- 
citly commit herself to his attentions. There was 
the round of watering-places. She was weary, as 
she had said. Why couldn't she retire to Chester 
House ? To be sure, Hollis Winchester was in 
business only a few miles distant. He had asked 
her to marry him in an almost brusque business 
fashion, quite as if she owed him some reparation 
for despoiling him. She had wished more than 
once that her mother had not been quite so exi- 
gent. But that was way back in her childhood, 
and she had nothing to do with it. The mill 
property had gone back into his hands. The old 
Hollis people had been her ancestors. Marriage 
had brought in the Winchesters. The Bedfords 
had taken a five years* lease the year before she 
attained her majority, and she had fallen back 
upon that, though some subtle emanation from 
her mother's influence still swayed her. Perhaps 
it would be a good thing to test her regard for the 
place. If she should not care to keep it she could 
take Winchester's offer. She was too young to 
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e world-weary, but her last five or six years had 
been so crowded. She liked Wendover because 
she had time to rest and think ; rather an unsatis- 
factory process, after all. Were there not some 
things better than dressing and dancing, and talk- 
ing trivialities or unfriendly gossip, or considering 
a man's eligibility } Why did she not have some 
kind of a mission in the world } 

There were sounds of the visitors' departing, 
little laughs and gay tones, pleading and promis- 
ing, and the two girls ran up-stairs again. 

" It's a rowing party and a picnic down at 
Bird's Cove," began Stacy, "and the committee 
have left invitations for all. Frank sent a very 
urgent request to you, Pearl. We are to start at 
three, sharp. We'll have our supper at the cove, 
though we're going to take along the substantials. 
And there's a young moon, so the coming back 
will be gorgeous ! Moonlight adds a great deal 
to the beauty of the Watseka, as well as some 
other things in life. Nan, you can tell the little 
odds and ends, for I must go and help Aunt Jane 
get the dinner, and make a pan of biscuits. I've 
seen hungry people before now." 

The last of the sentence was finished in Aunt 
Jane's room, where she was getting back into her 
TSither pass/ lilac gingham. Then she ran down- 
stairs humming a snatch of an old song. 
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Aunt Jane listened and consented. These par- 
ties were quite the thing in Wendover during the 
summer. The best of them took place before 
the young men went away. The town was dull 
after that. 

Stacy was blithe as a bee. The professor was 
not home to dinner ; he seldom was on Saturday. 
Stacy and Nan exchanged curious brief glances 
as the girls responded to the summons. It was 
to the effect that Nan had not especially invited 
Miss Eastwood. The girls had decided that she 
would prove something of a damper to the party. 
She was too superfine. But since that invitation 
was left, it must be specially given, and Stacy 
could rise to emergencies in a graceful manner. 

" I know so few of you," said Miss Eastwood. 
"You are very good to count me in your pleas- 
ures, but I think I shall enjoy visiting with Aunt 
Jane.*' 

. " There, auntie, you hear ! She prefers you to 
our blandishments. Now you must dress up in 
a clean calico and a white apron, and let the 
garden severely alone while you devote yourself 
to entertaining.'* 

" Miss Eastwood *n* I have had good times to- 
gether before now," said Aunt Jane with her soft 
laugh. " You needn't worry a mite." 

"We can't spare Pearl. All the brave oarsmen 
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would be broken-hearted and dispirited. They 
have engaged her." She came and kissed Pearl. 

She never felt quite sure how much she liked 
Miss Eastwood. She envied her and admired 
her ; she copied her in mimicry, and she was a lit- 
tle bit afraid of her. That gave her the sort of 
bravado. But just now Miss Eastwood longed to 
be in this crowd of happy girls. What made them 
all adore Pearl ? 

Stacy and Nan helped wash the dishes, put up 
their contribution toward the supper, — delightful 
biscuit sandwiches, with cold ham and chicken. 
She also slipped into the basket a small jar of jam. 
Frank Porter was to call and escort the basket. 
He said he wouldn't mind heaviness in such a 
good cause. They went off gayly, hoping Miss 
Eastwood wouldn't be lonesome. 

Aunt Jane came and brought her mending- 
basket. There were some old tablecloths to be 
cut into napkins. She still put everything to the 
best use. 

** Pearl Disbrowe is an unusual girl, don't you 
think so, Aunt Jane? " Many people called Mrs. 
Herrick "Aunt Jane." " If everybody could make 
goodness look so lovely " — 

" Well — Pearl — she's good all through. There's 
no streaks to flash out and spoil it. I never see 
her beat for thinking of other folks. I declare for 
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it, if I was rich Td buy a nice big house and settle 
it on her. She should take in the lame, the halt, 
and the blind. She's an outside Sister of Charity, 
but her gray gowns are never ugly. It beats me 
to see how she manages to find so many nice poor 
people. She's got two on her mind now, and 
she's been talkin' to me about taking them and 
letting her pay their board. There, I don't know's 
I ought to told that ! I've been planning that 
when all the folks go away I could — but law ! I 
sha'n't let her pay no board for two poor old 
women. They were great ladies in their young 
days, it seems, and had no end of money, and 
their father owned a farm that's Fifth Avenue, 
New York, to-daiy. One thing and another hap- 
pened to them, and they've lost their fortune. 
All their knowledge is of the old-fashioned sort. 
They've taught ; they've done fine sewing, and 
lived poorer and poorer, all crowded up — rents are 
so high in city places. They had some bank 
stock, and there was some crooked work that 
broke the bank, and they lost that, and one of 
'em has been poorly all the spring. Pearl thinks 
if they could go somewhere in the country and 
get recruited up." 

"Why, there are societies" — Sabrina hesi- 
tated, wondering if she knew of any that would 
just meet this case. 
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" Well, yes. I read about *em. Splendid 
things they are too ; sending out working-girls 
and clerks, and poor tired women with sick babies. 
But Pearl's always finding out things that get 
skipped over. There's highways and hedges ; 
then there's byways. And it's queer how eager 
the young people are about her, and what good 
times she has everywhere. She just makes doing 
good look beautiful, as you said." 

"And you think you'll take them — the — the 
ladies, I mean." Two shabby, bent old women 
they were in her mind, full of antiquated ways 
and queernesses. 

"Well, I'd'n know. You see, I'd sort of lotted 
on going to my sister's this sunimer, up in New 
Hampshire. I haven't been there in years. It's 
been one thing and another, and this summer 
there's nothing to hinder. I'm thinking whether 
I had better." 

The college folks would soon be away. Miss 
Eastwood studied Aunt Jane with a delicately new 
interest. She was round and rosy. She had 
worked hard, but now she was " comfortable." 
She had taken few real holidays in her life, and 
she deserved this one. Yet she was considering 
whether shd could give it up. Sabrina wondered 
if she had ever made a real sacrifice in her life, 
at least since the fortune had come to her. 
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" Maybe FU work it around somehow. Now, 
don't hint to Pearl that I was talking it over. 
Not that she made any great secret of it. And 
I think somehow she'd meant to stay with them. I 
could go later on. You see, I clean house when all 
the men folks get away ; and there's little odds an* 
ends, and July goes. Then there's only August." 

Mrs. Willing was coming up the path with her 
old-fashioned workbag on her arm. She was one 
of the country neighbors, and had come to the 
time of life when the events of her youth were 
more entertaining than any modern topic. Some- 
times these people interested Sabrina in an ar- 
tistic sense, but just now she would have liked ' 
a good long talk with Aunt Jane. She was so 
used to having matters very much her own way 
that she. drew her brows into a little frown. 

" I declare, if there isn't Marthy Willing ! 
She's come to spend the afternoon, sure as 
you're alive ! An' I most wish she hadn't, when 
we were settling into such a comfortable time ; 
but I do s'pose I'll like people to be glad to see 
me when I get nigh to seventy. You come down 
and sit on the porch, where it's cool and shady, 
so's you won't be lonesome." 

" I think I'll take a short walk," said Sabrina. 
"Then I'll come back and try the porch. I am 
never lonesome here at Wendover." 
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** You ought to have gone off on the frolic." 

Sabrina smiled a little. She wondered, for al- 
most the first time, if the gulf between her and 
the other girls was not of her own making. She 
almost envied Pearl her power to attract every- 
body. She fascinated in the world of society, 
but somehow she never seemed to get down to 
the heart of things. Was there any real heart ? 

She walked out to the old burying-ground. 
How often she mused over her father, with a 
feeling that life had not been very satisfactory 
with him. She knew now that her mother could 
have been fully satisfied and happy with the de- 
lights fortune afforded. Why could not she.^ 

Like a refrain, the words came back on the 
soft wind, the rustle of the leaves, and almost, 
it seemed, in the slow song of the birds. She 
had noted how the gay morning carol subsided 
to a tenderer sweetness as the evening drew on. 
And now they all seemed saying, in a sort of 
happy content, "In the King's Country." Did 
even nature understand, in her mystical stir and 
softness, the secret she had never known ? At 
what portal did one enter in ? "The gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day ; for there shall be 
no night there." What brought that back to her 
mind, where so many beautiful things were stored, 
that rarely did anybody any good ? 
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She read her letter over again, sitting by her 
father's grave in an iron shair that was being 
ivy grown. It was weary almost to fretfulness. 
Perhaps five years was a good while to try Aunt 
Vantine's patience. She had disappointed her 
that first season in London, she remembered, 
because she had run away from Lord Aylesbury, 
who was twice her age, — a stout, florid, dog- 
matic sort of person, who had buried one wife, 
and was enjoying her money. And then Hollis 
Winchester — 

" I am tired of it all,'* she said softly, sadly, 
to herself. " And I have never been in the 
* King's Country.' Suppose I were to go. It 
would be such a new place ! " 

Some inward grace of Pearl's touched her, just 
as the other influence had for a while. 
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CHAPTER III 

A SPRIG OF HEART's-EASE 

The tea-table was spread temptingly as Sa- 
brina entered. Mrs. Herrick had taken out 
the old-fashioned china, with deep blue coloring 
that seemed to have melted and floated irregu- 
larly around the edges of the leaves and flowers. 
They were picked out with gilt, and some had 
veining in delicate gold tracery. The cups were 
low and wide, the saucers flat, the sugar bowl with 
a swelling body, the cream jug with a queer, broad 
spout. Sabrina knew that they were more than 
a hundred years old. It was very good in Mrs. 
Herrick to get them out for Mrs. Willing to en- 
joy. Aunt Vantine would have had them safely 
stowed away in a cabinet, labelled as to age and 
circumstances. 

The ladies had talked their old life almost to 
shreds. Sabrina seldom troubled herself to en- 
tertain people she cared nothing about ; but she 
had seen so much, and when some allusion was 
made concerning the queen, Miss Eastwood told 
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them how she had been presented at a "drawing- 
room." 

" You don't mean to say you actually kissed 
the queen's hand ! " Mrs. Willing took off her 
glasses and rubbed them, and looked again at 
Miss Eastwood. " We don't hold any great to 
queens, but Queen Victory's been uncommon, 
— a good woman, a good wife and mother ; and 
what I like is her being fond of her grandchil- 
dren, and her being so friendly with the old peo- 
ple up there in Scotland where she goes. And 
to think you've actually seen her ! And now tell 
us about the other grand people." 

Sabrina was very entertaining. Why not ? 
She and the girls in her " set " had talked these 
things over many a time. Had she not occasion- 
ally done it in a mood that stirs up envy, without 
deliberately setting about it ? She did not re- 
member that she had ever tried it for the pure 
pleasure before. It gave her a strange softness 
of feeling as she saw the old lady's eyes brighten 
and pink tints come and go in her wrinkled cheeks. 

There was the little " fuss " about going away. 
Mrs. Willing came and shook hands with her. 
"It's been as good as goin' myself," she said, 
with a tremble in her voice. " You can read such 
things ; but when some one tells you how every- 
body looked, and just what they did, you can 
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kinder see everything with a second sight. It's 
as much as a good many of us'll get in this world ; 
and you've a great gift, makin' things appear so 
plain. Why, I almost feel as if I had been over 
there to London ! My dear, I want to thank you 
for the nice time Tve had. There's a great talk 
about society and money spoilin' people, but it 
can't spoil 'em much if it leaves 'em free to bring 
out some of their best things for two plain coun- 
try women gettin' along in life. You're givin' as 
you've received." 

Sabrina sat down on the step of the porch as 
Mrs. Herrick walked to the gate with her friend. 
Her soft, light silk, where the delicate flowers 
looked as if they were growing over it, floated 
up around her, and the shady end, with its clus- 
tering vines, made a background. The moon was 
coming up ; the sky was a perfect sea of unclouded 
blue, with the stars farther off and fainter. All 
the wealth of early June, so suggestive of sum- 
mer, lay warm and soft about. There was no 
whirr of insects ; the quiet seemed to hold in 
its depths a reverent tenderness. How beauti- 
ful the world was! Something new and pene- 
trating came to Sabrina Eastwood. "The earth 
and the fulness thereof" was the Lord's. Had 
any one a real right to shut up his own part of it, 
and just let in certain people who were surfeited 
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with what they had already, who were continually 
devising methods of creating new wants and new 
pleasures ? 

Pearl Disbrowe wasn't troubled with such irri- 
tating questions. There were her two old ladies 
— if Sabrina should live fifty years — it looked 
a long while, to be sure, but people did — she 
would be seventy-three. What if she were poor 
and homeless, or trying to eke out a scanty living 
while she could, to keep herself from the last 
charity, an Old Ladies' Home? How queer it 
would be ! She was a subscriber to one, but she 
had taken no further interest in it. She did these 
things because they were a respectable fashion. 
They gave one reputation, perhaps a feeling of 
doing one's duty and getting it off one's mind, 
so you could go at the pleasures. 

She saw herself being whirkd along in palace 
cars, stopping at the large hotels, — Aunt Vantine 
always chose that kind, — meeting some of the 
big railroad men Mr. Vantine had business with. 
To be sure, there were the curious old cities and 
the intensely new ones ; but she had taken one 
rather exhaustive Western tour. There would be 
no end of small fault-finding and dissatisfaction. 
Aunt Vantine seemed to consider this as some- 
thing due her position, — one of the prerogatives 
of wealth and social standing. Sabrina wondered 
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why it was so reprehensible for poor people to 
find fault ! Was there some inherent grace of 
contentment allied with the straits of poverty ? 
Writers and speakers and " society '* were al- 
ways condemning the unsatisfied desires of the 
poor. Wasn't it reasonable that they should 
enjoy some pleasures besides the regulation out- 
ings ? 

There was the lovely old house in the sleepy 
town not far from the shore edge of Connecticut. 
An artist acquaintance of hers had sent her sev- 
eral sketches of the place, and she had been 
there twice. The Bcdfords had hired it fur- 
nished for five successive summers. It was two 
miles back from the Sound. Fashion had not 
set her sign royal upon it. In fact, there was 
a rather dismal little fishing settlement on the 
shore edge, and tlie people around were still prim- 
itive. But there were seventy acres of ground, 
a winding creek going across one corner, the 
spur of a farther-off river, and a clump of trees, 
a bit of the woods lying beyond. It was a great 
roomy, old-fashioned house, with few modem 
adornments. She wondered now why she had 
not let Winchester take it; only, just then he 
had a mind to swallow up her and everything 
belonging to her, and she had protested. The 
old Winchesters who had christened the house 
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were relatives of his and had lived there nearly 
a century. 

Winchester's father and her mother had all this 
bitter fight. Once there had almost been a com- 
promise, the case was so nearly proven, and the 
right evidently was with Mrs. Eastwood. Win- 
chester had been obstinate and rapacious to the 
last degree, and would entertain no such idea. 
Then the important paper had been unearthed, 
and Mrs. Eastwood came off triumphant. There 
was Chester House and Winchester Mills, a great 
flourishing establishment, and blocks of tenement 
houses that sheltered the hands. Of course it 
brought Mr. Winchester nearly to the verge of 
ruin, and a man with less pluck must have thrown 
up everything. He hired the Mills and went on, 
though it ground his spirit into the dust to do 
this. He was a hard master, and made money. 
The ambition of his life was to buy back the 
Mills. He died after a brief illness, hating to 
go before he had achieved his purpose, and leav- 
ing it to his son. And so when Miss Eastwood 
came of age Hollis Winchester made his proffer 
for the Mills. That and the tenement houses 
were sold, the latter to promiscuous buyers, and 
the money profitably reinvested. 

Winchester met Miss Eastwood quite by acci- 
dent, and resolved to win back the fortune. He 
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was a fine-looking, resolute man of thirty, and had 
taken more than a dozen years of solid work and 
close attention to business in his endeavor to 
retrieve his father's mishap. "Never rest until 
you get it all back," his father had said with his 
dying breath. The tenement rows he cared noth- 
ing for — they had long since seen their best days ; 
but he did want Chester House, and he fancied he 
wanted Sabrina Eastwood. But he had angered 
her, and she had refused to dispose of the prop- 
erty. She had a curious fancy about the old 
homestead. She would like to go there and have 
one quiet summer after her five years of junket- 
ing round. If she dared offer the house to Pearl, 
— if Pearl could gather some of her needy folks, 
and make a " King's Country " of her very own, 
she would go and take a maid, and board ; and if 
she tired of it there were other places and other 
friends. For once she would like to try some- 
thing quite new, — a life where Aunt Vantine was 
not. There were the proprieties. To be sure, a 
handful of girls could run over Europe by them- 
selves, or go to the White Mountains, or. the 
Yosemite Valley, and no doubt Pearl could find 
some one who would be glad to come for dignity's 
sake. 

Mrs. Herrick had walked slowly back, and, see- 
ing the girl preoccupied, gone through to the 
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kitchen for some last odds and ends housekeepers 
always find to do, especially on Saturday night. 
Then she bethought herself that the young people 
would come home hungry, and arranged the table 
for them. When she went out again, Sabrina still 
sat there quietly. The moonlight was coming up 
nearer, and it made her look like a beautiful bit of 
sculpture. There was a strange yearning in her 
face, as of one lost amid the deep things of life. 

Was she happy ? the elder woman wondered. It 
was strange, indeed, for some people to have so 
much that they hardly know what to do with it or 
themselves, and others so little. Maybe the Lord 
knew best ; but was it really the Lord^s doings ? 
She was not at all clear on this point. It seemed 
to her that a good many things were laid to the 
Lord, when he had trusted other people to do his 
work, and they had said, "I go, but went not." 

Sabrina felt the presence there. She stretched 
out her hand. Mrs. Herrick took a seat on the 
step beside her. 

"You ought to have gone off with the young 
people," she said kindly. " It*s lonesome-like, 
here alone.*' 

" I'm not lonesome, Mrs. Herrick. I have been 
enjoying a strange, questioning kind of a time by 
myself. I spend a good many days thinking what 
I shall wear, and how it will be made, and where 
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I shall go, and all that. For a month IVe been 
quite perplexed. And this morning Miss Dis- 
browe mentioned a place I had never been, and 
Tve about half concluded I would like to go there, 
with her " — 

Mrs. Herrick gave a soft laugh. "Oh," she 
said, ** it will be some quiet, out-of-the-way place ;" 
and, pausing abruptly, she studied the fair girl. 
Was there something mysterious about her ? 

" It oughtn't to be out of the way," replied 
Sabrina ; " and yet I had never heard of it before, 
— the King's Country." 

" Oh ! " and there was a certain reverent inflec- 
tion. " Well — I guess Pearl's there a good part 
of the time. It's out of the way with most of us, 
but she seems to find it natural enough. Yes, 
that's like Pearl. She'd make it with her two old 
ladies." 

" I wonder if she would let me come and stay 
awhile in it ? I couldn't make one myself ; but I 
have a large, lovely old house in a country place, 
that is likely to stand vacant. If you could coax 
her to take it, — to come and live in it, I mean, with 
just the people she wanted to — to make happy. 
And you won't need to buy it." Sabrina reached 
over and took the plump hand, not as soft and 
delicate as hers, but one that had been much 
more useful. *' All you need do is to persuade 
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her to go and take possession. Td like to be 
there, and see how she managed. Td promise not 
to make any trouble. You see, if I went off some- 
where, I should spend a good deal of money. And if 
I did it here — dear Mrs. Herrick, couldn*t you put 
it so it would seem real attractive to her ? There 
might be other old ladies. There might be young 
ones." 

Sabrina Eastwood's voice had a peculiar eager 
tremble in it. When she was only a little dot, 
she used to say, " Dear Mrs. Herrick, don't mind 
mamma's bad headache. It will all be right to- 

■ 

morrow." Did she guess that it was really all 
fretfulness ? A beseeching sound like those old 
times touched the elder woman. 

"Well, well ! " she ejaculated. " If I'd been pray- 
ing with all my might and main, it would a-seemed 
as if the Lord had sent the answer right along. 
I don't know's I hardly wished it even ; only I 
thought sometimes that Pearl would do a power- 
ful sight of good with money, if so be she could 
marry a rich man who had the same mind — but, 
land ! such things don't often come to pass. And 
now tell me about the house, and what you'd like 
to have done." 

" I don't know myself," Sabrina said, with the 
sort of half-smile in her voice that one could feel. 
" There's the house and grounds. And here is a 
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girl with more money than she needs, who is tired 
of thinking of self all the time. And there's ever 
so many things. If it was just a simple chemical 
experiment of two quantities and a resolvent'* — 

" Did you get all that out of what I said when 
I wished I was rich enough to buy Pearl a house ? 
Or did you think I was sort of hinting round '* — 
and the honest face flushed so that Sabrina saw it 
in the silvery light. 

** No," returned Sabrina frankly. " Mrs. Van- 
tine wrote about the tenant giving up the house. 
It was the letter you brought me this morning. 
The lady's husband has died suddenly, and there's 
some business trouble. Then, Mrs. Vantine would 
like to go out to New Mexico with her husband. 
She will stay and matronize me if I want to go to 
any summer resort, or a dozen of them, which she 
would like better. She is fond of changing about. 
Or I could go with them. But I would like some- 
thing different." 

** I don't see how you rich people can keep for- 
ever going about. It would tire me to death," said 
the honest countrywoman. 

" I think it tires us a good deal, and tries our 
tempers," replied Miss Eastwood. " I like to 
come here because it's so restful. Fashionable 
life keeps you on the march all the time, and you 
don't seem to have much real satisfaction in the 
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end. So, if, between us both, we could persuade 
Miss Disbrowe .to come to Chester House and 
make a little bit of the King's Country there " — 

The soft, sweet air went wandering by, freighted 
with dewy fragrance. The moon went on climb- 
ing up among the stars, and the young girl's soul 
was stirred as it had never been before. Even in 
that unusual talk, that was so strange in a fashion- 
able drawing-room — why should it come back to 
her now, and seem curiously pieced on, as if the 
life between had nothing to do with it } 

Another sound fell on the stillness. Glad young 
voices, low, soft laughs, toned and mellowed by 
the distance, yet coming nearer. Then the pat- 
ter of steps, and the shadowy group became more 
clearly defined. They paused at the gate ; some 
said good by, and went on. Three cavaliers came in. 

" It was so delightful ! " Pearl paused, and 
glanced down at Miss Eastwood. Or were the 
eyes turned up to her with a subtle entreaty ? 
"You would have enjoyed it so! This evening 
the river was like Jean Ingelow's * silver ribbon.' 
And just before that, in the sunset, with the birds 
trilling their homeward songs, I thought of you." 

" Were we en rapport ? For I have been think- 
ing of you, talking about you. I hope you will 
not consider me officious when you hear " — 

" Yes," cried Stacy, in answer to something 
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else. " Come in and have some solid comfort. 
You must all be famished. Aunt Jane's supper 
will be just splendid." 

Pearl lingered, as if waiting for Sabrina to join 
her. The young girl rose, and they walked out 
together. How glad and happy they were ! What 
bits of fun they still tossed to each other, though 
now and then a glance was furtively cast over at 
Miss Eastwood. They were all so at home with 
Pearl, — the young fellows appealed to her; the 
girls claimed her favor; and she seemed in the 
midst of everything, a centre that radiated ways 
of pleasantness in every direction. She looked 
so beautiful just now that Sabrina inwardly pro- 
tested about the waste of her bright loveliness, 
when it could win her so much attention and 
admiration. Was it wasted here ? Was not this 
fresh, eager, whole-hearted preference a thousand 
times sweeter than the carping, critical, languid, 
or envious commendation of the world ? Should 
she wish Pearl a draught of the hollow adulation 
that had so wearied her ? 

"I am completely saturated with worldliness 
myself," she thought, with a pang of condemna- 
tion ; " and the sweetest thing in Pearl is her 
un worldliness." 

Shortly after ten the lights were out and the 
house was still, — a reverent sort of stillness that 
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touched Sabrina with the largeness and sacred- 
ness of life. The moon had gone back of the 
great buttonball tree, and all the shadows were 
lengthening ; the stars had come out again in the 
eastern skies. On the other side, what ? At the 
end of life, what ? But must not the doing be 
here and now ? Had she not been gathering 
the shadows and essences of religion in a fra- 
grant service, leaving the real work for others ? 
A verse of the Psalter came to her, " No man 
may make agreement for his brother. It costs 
more to redeem their souls, so he must let that 
alone forever." She must answer for herself. 
She must bring in her own sheaves. Where 
much was given, much was to be required. It 
was as if for the first time she was face to face 
with the greater realities. 

She went to church with Aunt Jane the follow- 
ing morning. Pearl and Stacy walked together. 
It was a very plain sermon ; and its text was, 
** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." There was no question, then, about 
loitering. She had found something to do. 

Early Monday morning she wrote to the agent 
that she would keep Chester House, and there 
need be no further anxiety concerning it. Then, 
with Aunt Jane's help, she laid her plans before 
Miss Disbrowe, and they talked it over. 
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" You'd want a good, trusty woman to shoulder 
the working end," said Aunt Jane ; " and there's 
Desire White. Only last night she stopped at 
the gate, and wondered a little what she'd find to 
do this summer. She'd be just the one to man- 
age ; and if your house filled up, others would come 
to hand. They generally do, I notice." 

Pearl sat quite disconcerted. Miss Eastwood's 
life had been so different. 

" I only want to be there and see," pleaded Sa- 
brina. " I'd like to feel that I had been really 
useful for once. If I have had any talent, I am 
afraid I have wrapped it up in a napkin, and I 
would like to learn how to use it. Is it forbidden 
that you should take a helper with you in the 
King's Country ? " 

It could not be settled in a minute ; but to^vard 
the last of the week Sabrina wrote to Mrs. Vantine 
that she was going to stay at Wendover a while, and 
then spend the summer with a friend whom she had 
persuaded to take Chester House. She wanted a 
quiet, restful time. She was tired of jaunting 
about. There was a rather, ironical reply to this, 
and a suggestion that brought the scarlet to Miss 
Eastwood's fair face. She had not taken Hollis 
Winchester into account. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AS THROUGH A GLASS BY CONSCIENCE HELD 

At thirty, Hollis Winchester had gone far to- 
ward the mark set for himself, a kind of offering 
to his father's memory. There were arrears to 
be made up when Mrs. Eastwood won her suit. 
There was the mill to buy. He had kept the 
aims steadily before him. He was clear of encum- 
brances, and had begun to pile up money. 

After his father's death he had gone to board 
with Mrs. Kent. She lived a little out of the dust 
and confusion, on an old-fashioned, quiet street. 
There was a comfortable old house and a garden. 
He took her two best rooms, and paid her well for 
them. By degrees they had attained to a certain 
luxury. There were capacious stuffed arm-chairs ; 
there were others of willow and rattan, and one 
reclining-chair that could be adapted to any pur- 
pose. The rooms took the western side of the 
house, and in summer were shaded by a great 
sycamore. There were generally two other board- 
ers. There was a Mr. Muir, the book-keeper 
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of the sewing-silk mill, a widower of long stand- 
ing, whose two daughters had married, and gone 
to distant cities. And thither one day came 
Parke Olmstead, the new clergyman. The Misses 
Blakeney had taken him in with genteel protest. 
They had the half-century-old adoration of clergy- 
men, and the mannerisms of past decades. They 
filled his room full of flummery. There were 
double curtains to his windows, the inner drapery 
muslin ones tied back with blue bows. The man- 
tel was full of ornaments. He felt his breath con- 
strict whenever he entered it. Then there was a 
pretty, sentimental niece, who wrote verses, and 
had achieved a Sunday-school volume. 

When Olmstead stepped into Mrs. Kent's large, 
light room, with its three windows, curtained only 
by buff shades, its rather spare, plain furniture, 
his heart warmed to it at once. There was a 
wide newly whitewashed fireplace, suggestive of 
winter comfort. There was also a large closet in 
which he could hide away his trunk and any un- 
sightly belongings. So he made his bargain on 
the spot. This was Thursday. On Saturday 
morning he would move in. 

Mrs. Kent said that evening, "The new cler- 
gyman, Mr. Olmstead, is coming here to board, 
Mr. Winchester. I hope you won't — mind." 
That was not quite the word she meant to use. 
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** No. Why should I ? " Winchester frowned 
unconsciously ; then raised his brows a trifle. 
" Unless he has the bad taste to preach at meals," 
he appended. 

" He doesn't look preachy. I was going to say 
he doesn't look like a minister, but that would be 
no compliment, nor the truth. He does, every 
inch of him. He is as tall as you, fine-looking, 
with the bluesf eyes you can imagine, and a bit of 
color in his cheeks. About your age too." 

Winchester nodded indifferently. 

" I do wonder how they will get along ! " Mrs. 
Kent said to Calista Spence, a second or third 
cousin, who helped in the housework, a smart, 
thrifty maiden of past forty. ** I never thought — 
I was so taken with him. I believe it was his 
voice. It was just like the air and sunshine that 
I let in yesterday, — the first that had a real 
spring feel in it. Spring's late this year. We 
don't have any more early springs." Then she 
sighed, but not about the weather. 

"I do hope they'll get on well together. Of 
course I had the room to let, and I don't think a 
cat could live in comfort at Marietta Blakeney's, 
let alone a minister. She and her sister are too 
finicky for anything. Hollis Winchester minds his 
own business close enough to get rich at it, I'm 
sure, as he is doing. And I just never thought a 
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word about the minister part until 'twas all set- 
tled ; but I feel kind of motherly toward Mollis, 
seeing as he has no one." 

** Don't begin to cross bridges till you come to 
'em," said Calista. "Just let *em alone. Two 
men get along better'n women most times. There 
ain't never no jealousy of each other's good looks, 
I notice." 

Saturday morning, in a cold, drizeling rain that 
would have done credit to February, Mr. Olmstead 
moved in. There was a big trunk, a big valise, 
sundry satchels, a sort of desk table, and book 
boxes that he set up for cases. On the top of 
them he placed a little choice bric-a-brac. There 
were several pictures, a portfolio of fine engrav- 
ings, and his study chair. When it was finished, 
the home appearance gave him a sense of gratifi- 
cation. 

Winchester had gone down to New YorL 
They did not see each other until Sunday even- 
ing at supper. They let each other alone in a 
friendly, manly fashion. Mr. Olmstead had heard 
various comments about Winchester, but he did 
not feel called upon to throw down the glove in 
defiance. He had great respect for the apostolic 
injunction, " As much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men." 

As the pleasant evenings came on they smoked 
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on the porch and exchanged ideas on various sub- 
jects, coming to a friendly comprehension of each 
other. Fortunately their political affiliations were 
the same. When they trenched on religious mat- 
ters, Olmstead gave no uncertain sound. 

Winchester opened the door of his " den," as 
he called the sitting-room, and invited the other 
in. That was the last barrier. And this was the 
case one soft, rainy, rather close June evening. 

** Yes, thank you," returned Olmstead, putting 
away some papers, and walking through. The 
Turkish couch, with its cool linen cover, extended 
him an invitation. " I have something to ask 
you. Do you happen to know of a Chester 
House ? It is in a small village called Green- 
fields. You have spent all your life about here" — 

'* Chester House ! What have you to do with 
the place ? " his hearer asked abruptly. 

" Nothing with the place. Something with its 
inmates. Is it a summer home } " 

He was quite used to Winchester's brusque 
moods by this time. 

" Well, I hope not. That's one of the modern 
fads, though, — inviting your friends first, to have 
a good time ; then, when you move on to fresh 
fields, entertaining the //tU of the slums. Are 
you going to send out a cargo of sick babies ? " 

" Well, 1 haven't been asked to yet. But there 
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are two elderly ladies, invalids, I believe, to 
whom I am to be the bearer of good news. I 
suppose it is good news when one pays up an old, 
outlawed debt, and when some money comes to 
place you above the necessity of struggling for 
bread." 

" It is a sacrilege to turn it into an Old Wo- 
men's Hospital ! '* Winchester flung out angrily. 

'* Has the place any special interest for you } " 
asked Olmstead in a dignified manner. 

" Interest ! " Winchester roused himself in a 
severely upright position. " It was my father's 
house and mine. I was born there ! I'm not a 
sentimental man — hard-headed and hard-hearted 
you no doubt think me by this time ; but there 
is not a room in that old house, a tree, nor a 
stone, that isn't dear to me ! My father's uncle 
held it, and, having no children of his own, 
adopted my father. There was a great tract of 
ground here, and the nucleus of a mill. My father 
added to it, and built rows of houses for his 
workmen. He had a good, sharp business-head. 
Over there, at Chester House, my mother came as 
a bride. Great-uncle loved her as a daughter. I 
can remember her there, — a small, sweet woman, 
with fair face and a soft voice. She had such a 
pretty garden ! — great borders of May pinks that 
kept all the air fragrant, and later such gorgeous 
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carnations, — white, pink, and soft-colored reds 
such as we seldom see now. There were beds 
of lavender, thyme, and sweet herbs. And such 
roses ! " 

There was a long silence. Winchester was 
staring into vacancy. 

" You interest me wonderfully," said the other 
in a gentle tone. " And then '* — 

" She died. Then the old uncle died. He 
had willed everything to my father. Some other 
people started up with the claim that he had only 
a life-right, and could not will it away. My 
father fought it, and beat them. Then they tried 
it again, and were beaten. After a while they 
made a third attempt, with a batch of papers 
they had found, which my father always in- 
sisted were forged. Well, they won, — this girl's 
mother. They were going to make a clean sweep 
of everything. The woman had no soul, no con- 
science ! Father bought in the mill site. All 
the property here was sold. Then there were 
some awfully tight times. The woman died, and 
father made an offer for Chester House, but it 
could not be sold till this girl came of age. That 
was two and a half years ago. He had gone over 
to the great majority then, but I made my essay, 
and — was refused, of course," with a contemptu- 
ous bitterness. ** They have never lived there. 
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The place has been rented out, the farm to one 
party, the house to another. Some very nice peo- 
ple have had it, living there about nine months of 
the year. The man died early this season, and 
the last I heard the real owner was to try it. 
But she's one of the high lights of fashion, and 
charity is fashionable nowadays." 

Olmstead had never been so interested in his 
fellow-boarder. There was a depth of sentiment 
to him that had lain unsuspected. He was curi- 
ously excited about the present owner. 

"There are worse undertakings than charity, 
though I am beginning to feel that some of them 
are ill-judged. But perhaps this young woman 
may have some kind of regard that you do not 
understand." 

" Nonsense ! Why, this girl's mother had never 
been inside the house ! She had no doubt indoc- 
trinated her daughter with a tremendous hatred 
of our branch of the family. There is nothing to 
do now but to wait and tire her out, or to snap up 
the place through a third party. In some cases 
I could exercise untiring patience. But if she 
should donate it to a society — you see, she's had 
a sharp, shrewd, speculating sort of guardian, 
who has turned her money over and over for her. 
I was surprised myself when I found out how 
much she had. Good heavens ! Well, you see 
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now why I am interested, and why I keep a sharp 
look-out. I wonder if you will find it on your con- 
science to warn her ?'* 

The tone stirred an instant flash of resentment. 
Calming himself by a strong effort, he made 
answer quietly : — 

" When you have known me longer, you may be 
able to judge me more correctly." 

"I beg your pardon, Olmstead ; I do sincerely. 
This business stirs up all the bad blood in me. 
And I think you had a story I interrupted. You 
are to carry the tidings of good fortune to two old 
ladies. Well, I hope you will make them very 
happy. And allow me also to hope they will 
prove worthy. " 

" The great point of interest to me was the 
other side of the matter." 

" Isn't the money come honestly by ? We 
have so many queer questions of ethics nowa- 
days." 

Olmstead was silent. Winchester's careless 
words had started another problem in his 
thoughts. 

"Well.?" 

" It is a matter of restitution. It might not 
interest you. I do not want to bore you." 

" Nonsense, my good fellow ! I didn't hesitate 
to bore you with this feud of the rival houses. 
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And some day I may have a similar question to 
decide. Restitution ! So the other party had de- 
frauded, or thought he had." 

He piqued Olmstead by the inflection of doubt 
in his tone. 

"He had. He had been rather an unscrupu- 
lous business man, keeping within the letter of 
the law perhaps. I don't know about his life. 
At one time, twenty years or so before, he took 
money of various people to invest. He had 
known of these two women, and persuaded them 
to intrust a part of their small means to his ma- 
nipulations. For a while all went on well. Then 
came a financial crisis, and every one had to take 
his share of the loss." 

" That was right enough," declared Winchester 
fiercely. "Doesn't everybody know " — 

"They take a man's word," said Olmstead 
quietly. " The older generation of women had, I 
think, a greater respect for it. And if those who 
trusted this man suffered, his wife did not. He 
went on living in her house and spending her 
money. By and by, when he had freed himself 
from legal difficulties, he went at money-making 
again, and succeeded. He had a son, a fine young 
fellow, who died after a brief illness. His wife 
died. Then — he was past seventy at this time — 
he was called upon to face a stealthy, incurable 
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disease. He planned to give his fortune to some 
charity, to be handed down to posterity as a man 
who loved his fellow-men. He had begun to con- 
sider himself quite in the light of a philan- 
thropist." 

" Yes/' said Winchester in the pause. 

" I won't trouble you with the processes by 
which he came to see that restitution was a more 
honest thing than philanthropy. There were a 
good many people whom he had wronged ; there is 
no intermediate word for it. He made amends. 
Two of these cases were left to me. One I found 
quite easily, the other I have been following by a 
slender clew, missing here and there ; and at last 
the parties have been traced. A fortnight ago 
they were taken to Chester House. It devolves 
on me now to hunt them up and have them bring 
forward their proofs. So that is my errand to 
Chester House, — to find a Miss Barclay and a 
Mrs. Duane, and to restore their own to them." 

"Quite a romance," said Winchester. 

** I started to ask for directions. I have only 
a vague idea of Greenfields. My drives have not 
been in that direction, and my walks mostly about 
Brentford." 

" It lies north-easterly, five or six miles. Green- 
fields is a sort of farming village that has hardly 
changed since my childhood. There's an old mill 
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on the spur of the river. You take the road above 
it, half a mile or so. There is only one house 
between. If you like to ride out on Brown Bess, 
you would enjoy it wonderfully." 

" Thanks." 

Then Winchester lighted his lamp and began to 
read his paper. Olmstead's mind reverted to this 
episode, met in his last winter's work in New 
York. All that long life of threescore and ten 
had been devoted to money-getting. Here was a 
superior young life taking up the same aim, to the 
exclusion of all else. 

The soft summer darkness fell around. How 
quiet, fragrant, and peaceful it was out here ! 
Olmstead, who was no ascetic, wondered now and 
then what of the ills of life he should share with 
his brethren, as far-reaching, conscientious souls 
often do. 

He mounted brown Bess the next morning, 
and had a delightful gallop through country roads, 
sometimes narrowing almost to lanes. The undu- 
lating fields and broad meadows, broken here and 
there by a belt of timber in stately growth, made 
a series of beautiful, tranquil pictures. Here was 
the old ruined mill, the stream almost choked up 
with alders, willows, and clumps of wild bloom. 
From here, there was a decided ascent. He passed 
a small, low farmhouse, immaculate in white paint ; 
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he came to the row of giant elms, with their long, 
drooping, fringy arms. He turned into the drive- 
way ; there was no gate. The' hard path took a 
slight curve, and deflected at the side of the house, 
— a large, low story and a half house, with a gradu- 
ally sloping roof that, after the small windows, 
seemed to continue itself in the wide porch roof. 
The thin turf all around hardly had leave to grow, 
the great tree-roots depriving it of sustenance. Yet 
they were far enough apart to let in the sunshine, 
though they crowded out the smaller shrubbery. 
At one corner stood a spreading syringa, at the 
other a tangle of vines and clustering roses still in 
bloom. The broad porch, raised only two steps, 
was in full view as you took the turn. There was 
a hammock across each end ; there were willow 
and splint lounging-chairs. The hall door stood 
hospitably open, a wide space losing itself at last 
in a mass of shady greenery. 

Two persons sat on the porch. The one in the 
high-back chair startled Olmstead by her pallor 
and the utter physical attenuation. Even the hand 
she raised seemed transparent. The waves of soft 
white hair, the draping folds of a white shawl wound 
about her, served to intensify the impression. It 
had a refined delicacy ; even the worn and wrinkled 
face still held traces of high-bred comeliness. 

The younger woman, sitting farther at the end, 
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rose and took a step forward as he sprang off the 
horse. There was a strong likeness between them, 
and by some subtle intuition he knew these were 
the two he had come to find. 

" Miss Disbrowe will be back in a few mo- 
ments/* she said in a low, refined tone, with an 
old-fashioned accent of formalism. " Will you be 
seated, and shall I call her at once ? " 

" No, do not summon her. My errand is not so 
much with her. I came to find a Miss Barclay, 
and her sister, Mrs. Duane *' — 

" I am Mrs. Duane, and this is my sister.** 

When Miss Barclay attempted to speak, she was 
interrupted by a spasm of coughing, which she 
tried to repress as one does after long experience. 
There was ten or a dozen years* difference in their 
ages ; indeed, Mrs. Duane was the youngest of 
quite a large family. 

" I am Mr. Olmstead, a clergyman from Brent- 
ford. Last winter I was in New York. I came 
to know a Mr. Rowland there, who died three 
months ago. Some years before, you had busi- 
ness — money transactions with him.** 

The sisters glanced at each other with terrified 
eyes. 

" He came to see many things in a truer light, 
and made restitution for wrongs that he repented 
of. This is one instance. The executors have 
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been endeavoring to find you. We learned that 
you made a change in May, then all trace was lost 
for a while." 

" Yes/' Mrs. Duane said. " Restitution. You 
do not mean " — there was a kind of incredulous 
sob in her voice. 

''I mean that the original sum, with accrued 
interest,, is awaiting your pleasure." 

** O Margaret ! Thank God it has not come 
too late ! " She bowed her head over her sister, 
and took the frail hands in hers. Olmstead was 
touched by the strong, quiet depths of emotion. 

" Pardon us," Mrs. Duane said, as she raised her 
head, the tears still dimming her eyes. " You are 
young, strong, and full of hope. You cannot un- 
derstand what it is to have all your dependence 
swept away by slow, cruel strokes ; to come to the 
last of life and tread a dreary way whose only out- 
look seems the charity of some institution. All 
winter my sister has been ill. We were compelled 
to give up the room, where we had a few comforts, 
and hide away, as the poor often do. Then an 
angel came to us, and lifted us out of the noisome 
depths, and set us in a high place, brought us 
to the very gates of heaven. Is there any good 
thing left.** Is the Lord restoring tenfold — giv- 
ing * beauty for ashes ' ? " 

She covered her face with her hands, as her 
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voice died away. He thought he had never seen 
a more pathetic picture. The traces of deprivation 
were evident in every line, in every feature the 
hard, grinding struggle with poverty. He had 
often pitied the little children — did any one ever 
give that intense sympathy to old age, needing 
it tenfold more ? 

" That we should have it in our power to reward 
our dear Miss Disbrowe, thank God ! " said Miss 
Barclay tremulously. ** Not that she would want 
any return, but it may assist her in rescuing other 
suffering souls. Call her, Esther." ^ 

She was coming through the hall. She made 
a slight pause, but Mrs. Duane stretched out her 
hand. 

" Come," she said gently. " Come and hear 
the tidings the Lord has sent. I am glad now it 
did not reach us sooner. We should never have 
known you in that case. And it is worth all the 
suffering to find such an angel of deliverance." 

She presented Olmstead to her. The delicate 
manner of doing it touched him. 

"Now," she rejoined, "tell us our good news 
over again. We have been out of the world so 
long that we may need younger and fresher knowl- 
edge. But " — with a sudden terror — " the note 
is outlawed." 

" Right and justice are never outlawed," re- 
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sponded Parke Olmstead. Then he resumed his 
seat and went over the story in a brief, explicit 
fashion, stating that it would be necessary for one 
of the ladies to go to New York with him, and 
take the papers to prove her claim. The money 
was there awaiting her. Could she go to-morrow ? 

She looked uncertainly at Miss Disbrowe. He 
wondered a little ; but his hesitation was settled by 
the young girl glancing across to him smilingly. 

" Would you like me to go with you ? " she 
asked. An expression of intense relief lighted up 
Mrs. Duane's face, as her grateful smile answered. 
The arrangements were made accordingly. 

** I cannot attempt to thank you," the poor 
woman said, with a great effort to steady her 
voice. Olmstead bowed and smiled. 
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CHAPTER V 

IN WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS 

"What a lovely old place!*' Parke Olmstead 
said. And this girl, he thought, was its owner. 
What a curious impression Winchester must have 
taken of her ! 

" You may like to have a more extended view,*' 
Miss Disbrowe suggested, stepping out on the 
path. He followed her, though brown Bess whin- 
nied softly, indicating her wish, round the path to 
the south, past the two long rooms, coming to a 
sort of hollow square flanked by a long ell, in 
which was another wide porch, — so wide, indeed, 
so well roofed, that it suggested delightful teas 
in the waning light of day. There was a tall, 
gnarled old pear-tree that stood sentinel. The 
square was divided into flower-beds with box bor- 
ders, some of them thin and ragged. Here was 
the garden of carnations and sweet herbs. There 
were still some old-fashioned flowers, and clumps 
of modern geraniums that looked out of place in 
their staring brightness. 
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" You have grown very fond of the place, and I 
do not wonder," he said, with an impulse of con- 
victioii. She was so different from his precon- 
ceived idea of her. "Yet I wonder if one — if 
you could be content with a lifetime of it ? *' 

'She glanced up questioningly. 

" It is quaint and leisurely aspected," he went 
on. "You could sit here with plenty of time 
for the long, elegant sentences of Addison, and 
Miss Burney's novels. Your friends might have 
stepped out of them." 

" I have not gone farther back than De Quincey 
and Carlyle and Scott," she returned, a little puz- 
zled. "The modern scurrying novel, with its tense 
life, would be out of place here," and Pearl glanced 
slowly around. " I wonder if it is any truer ? " 

" Nearer like the life of the cities, no doubt. 
But do we need to intensify the tragic side, and 
live it over in our stories ? When one is in the 
thick of the fray it is the rest and peace farther 
on that holds out the greatest satisfaction. And 
perhaps it is so when one comes from the whirl 
of fashion ? " 

She did not understand the half inquiry, nor 
feel inclined to talk about herself. " I wonder 
if you can realize the joy, the comfort and peace, 
you have brought this morning," she began again 
with grave sweetness. " Not that these poor souls 
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would have been allowed to suffer again. But it 
is very hard to have had sufficient means, and have 
it wrested from you by the wrong-doing of others. 
For so many losses come through that. These 
women have been heroic in their industry, in their 
economies and self-denials. They have had a loss 
here, a loss there, and you can see they are not 
the kind to battle with untoward circumstances. 
They were tenderly reared, educated in the accom- 
plishments of their day. Their first misfortune 
was a dishonest executor of their father's estate." 
" You have known them a long while ? " 
" No ; only since last winter. And I am afraid 
for Miss Barclay even this will come too late. 
She took a cold, and was very ill when I found 
her. And when people are in a state of semi- 
starvation — oh, why could not this man have re- 
pented a year sooner ! Do you know, I sometimes 
grudge the full penny at the eleventh hour! " 

" We all think one of the noblest lines in the 
immortal charge is : — 

" * Theirs not to reason why;* 

and the soldier in the other brigade is sometimes 
confronted with the same problem, the same need 
of doing, of marching according to orders. Why 
is not it as brave ? And all the reasons are in the 
heart of God. We can't see them. There is the 
veil between." 
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" Yes ? " with a lingering inflection. 

" I want to thank you for your kindness in be- 
half of these poor souls. And if he could know 
— he saw very clearly at the last — alas, that it 
should have been at the last ! " 

They were making a circuit of the flower gar- 
den, and were now returning to the main path. 
Out beyond lay a vegetable garden, fields, and 
great sweeps of meadowland. 

** From the top of the hill you can see the 
Sound," Miss Disbrowe said. " From our upper 
windows we can catch glimpses of it.*' 

A curious thought of Winchester crossed his 
mind. Could this girl have been so rigorous in 
her disregard of his wishes, his regard for his old 
home ? 

" I am lingering unconscionably," he said. Yet 
he was so interested, he could have spent the 
whole morning speculating about her. He could 
not come to any sense of real study with these 
evident contradictions. She seemed so singularly 
free from young-girl consciousness ; yet there was 
nothing of the worldly woman about her. 

"And we are to meet you at Sandon," she said. 
"The train goes at 9.10. Oh, I hope nothing 
will happen ! It seems too unreal. And yet peo- 
ple in the depths of poverty have fortunes left 
to them. But," with a vague smile, "the owner 
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cannot help dying, and as little can he take his 
fortune with him." 

** You think real, earnest repentance rare?" 

" Restitution. I have been thinking of this 
man. It must have been a powerful conviction 
that induced him to relinquish the charity, and 
turn back to simple honesty." 

"It was." Parke Olmstead colored a little. He 
went up and stroked Bess*s face, and she shook 
out her mane impatiently. Then he vaulted into 
the saddle, and touched his hand to his hat. 

" Why couldn't Winchester have fallen in love 
with her ! that would have settled it," he thought. 
Then he realized the tangible differences. " But 
her soul isn't bound up in the old place as his is. 
One has the true love of inheritance. If there 
was any wrong, she is guiltless." • 

He turned Bess into the mill-yard, though she 
was not stabled with the draught horses. Win- 
chester came out of the office with a repressed 
eagerness in every line of his face, amounting 
almost to a scowl. 

" I have seen the old place, the old garden, and 
Miss Disbrowe. I shouldn't suspect her of fight- 
ing," and a softening of the mouth did duty for 
a smile. 

"Miss Disbrowe.?" Winchester raised his 
brows with perplexed inquiry. 
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"Isn't she** — 

"The owner of Chester House is a Miss Sa- 
brina Eastwood. To mention her age would be 
ungallant, but somewhere about two years and 
a half ago she attained her majority. She is on 
the side where it is safe to laugh at time. I do not 
know anything about Miss Disbrowe. Is she 
young or old ? '* 

" Young." 

" And you found your people ? " 

" Yes. I had a ^magnificent ride^ thanks to 
you." 

Winchester turned away, and led Bess to the 
stables. Olmstead had some calls on his mind. 
He could put them in between this and noon. 
They had dinner at the old-fashioned hour of 
twelve at* Mrs. Kent's. But as he went he said 
to himself, " Sabrina Eastwood. * Sabrina, cool 
and fair.' " Where had he heard the name be- 
fore ? Some glimmer of the past, something he 
ought to remember, that evaded him. 

Miss Disbrowe suggested it curiously. A bit 
of hesitation, some puzzle or uncertainty, a touch 
of pity or regret. Well, it would come to him ; 
many things did, sooner or later. 

Miss Eastwood remembered better. When 
Pearl had rejoiced with, soothed and comforted, 
her " old ladies," she went up-stairs to tell Sa- 
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brina the wonderful story. She kept the bit of 
pasteboard in her hand, bending it gently out and 
in, with a restless movement that rarely came to her. 

*' It sounds like a romance," returned Sabrina, 
" Do you suppose this clergyman made him do 
it, Pearl, as a Roman priest sometimes insists 
upon restitution ? I am afraid it isn't an underly- 
ing law in all creeds. But it must have taken 
some courage, when the man had resolved to leave 
a great name behind him, — to found a charity. 
That is really the strong point in the matter. 
What is this Mr. — the clergyman, like .^ " 

" Mr. Olmstead, Mr. Parke Olmstead ;" and she 
tossed the card gracefully over into Sabrina's lap. 
" I can't tell, really. I think I never actually 
looked. He is tall and has a curious voice, — a 
sort of penetrating, inspiring, glad, stirring voice ; 
just the kind to come with good tidings. I think 
he persuaded the dying man, -Sabrina ; impressed 
him with the right, until he couldn't help doing 
justice. I like him. There is something manly 
in his air and bearing. But I was so taken up 
with all the other " — 

" And that has come to an end," said Sabrina 
disappointedly. ** Now something will happen 
to Miss Vasilis, and our occupation will be gone. 
We shall have to go back to the pomps and van- 
ities of the world." 
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Pearl smiled. " No, it is not anywhere near 
ended. And even this fortnight — oh, when you 
think of that dreadful den (can any one call it by 
a better name ?), that wretched little room, with 
no outlook but the windows opposite, so near, you 
could see into the neighboring apartment ; the vile- 
smelling court, with its lines of wet clothes ; the 
close, bad air of the house ; the commingled odors 
of cooking ; the crying children ; the scolding, 
brawling women ! And to have no peace day nor 
night, amid the multitude no man can number, I 
was going to say," and Pearl gave a faint smile, 
full of pathos. 

" If you had done nothing else but to give this 
fortnight's rest, quiet, and loveliness, though it may 
seem a little thing to you, it is much ; for I think 
by this time Miss Barclay would have died, and 
now she has lived to hear this good news. It is 
over seven thousand dollars. But, oh, what it rep- 
resents to them ! And they will still need friends. 
Besides, we have hardly begun. I do not dare think 
of all the sufferers " — 

" You were to fill the house. There are still 
some empty rooms." 

" And the summer is only just begun. There ! 
I promised to see Desire ; let me run away ten 
minutes." 

Sabrina still studied the card. She could see 
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herself again in that long English drawing-room, 
where " calls *' and " teas " and " evenings *' filled 
up all the time. The delicate homage had pleased 
her. To be sure, she was a handsome young girl, 
and a comparative heiress, with her money in her 
own right. Mrs. Vantine managed beautifully. 
She was quite at home in London or Paris, Rome 
or Florence. She had set out to make a good 
marriage for her ward ; and Lord Aylesbury, with 
a prospective earldom, was fair innings for the ele- 
gant young American. She remembered the first 
morning some one brought in her compatriot, Mr. 
Olmstead. There was a little knot talking curious 
things, — Theosophy, Buddhism, lost Oriental reli- 
gions, — and the scene quite fascinated her. He 
had been in again one evening. He was going 
on to Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, of course. He 
had stood up manfully for the religion of Christ, 
and demanded for it at least a fair showing with 
the others. Miss Eastwood had been coquetting 
with agnosticism, and his comment had been 
made in a general way. She wondered now why 
it had influenced her so strongly, when she had 
never seen him since ! 

He will marry Pearl," she said in her thought. 
Pearl is born for a clergyman's wife. I wonder 
some one has not seen it before." She smoothed 
out the card softly, and slipped it into the novel she 
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had been reading. Then she took it out, reached 
over to the table, and took up Browning*s Poems, 
a small volume that opened at " Evelyn Hope/' 

** I have lived, I shall say, so much since then; 
Given up myself so many times '* — 

were the lines that caught her eyes. She laid the 
card softly over them. Had he lived " much " ? 
Was he *' giving up himself '' ? She was giving 
up a little money that she was taking a whim 
not to spend on herself, and a touch of some- 
thing like scorn just wavered over her lips. 

The large, rather low-ceiled room was beauti- 
fully appointed, not especially extravagant. It 
was summer, and airiness was more harmonious. 
On the matted floor were two handsome rugs. 
The furnishing was ligh^ French maple ; there 
was a writing-desk with some shelves above, a 
small cabinet bookcase, two pretty tables, willow 
chairs, a lounge with a Persian silk spread, a few 
pictures and "jugs." A low bowl of flowers was 
on one stand. 

She had made additions to the parlors. The 
house had been comfortably furnished, and it was 
suitable for the experiment. The parlors were on 
the north side. The opposite rooms had been de- 
voted to the ladies, since they found Miss Barclay 
so very feeble. Miss Disbrowe's room opened 
into hers. Both had spacious end windows, be- 
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sides the smaller ones. Desire White had taken 
the room in the ell ; it was handy to the back 
stairs. Miss Vasilis had that at the head of the 
hall. She had been employed in an art needle- 
work establishment, and was lame from an incura- 
ble hip trouble. The confinement had affected 
her health so seriously that her eyesight was 
much impaired. Pearl had known her for a year 
or two, and had felt that the girl's real genius 
for designing had been quite overlooked. But 
now rest was imperative. 

" If I were strong in body," she said to Miss 
Disbrowe, ** I would go to some country place and 
work for my board. I shall have to make some 
change." 

So Pearl had added her to her list. There were 
dozens of others, but she felt a little hampered 
in making her selections. There must be no ad- 
verse influence in the small household. Neither 
did she wish to turn her experiment into an actual 
hospital. But thus far she had been much en- 
grossed in getting matters into running order and 
learning the capabilities of the place. She had 
several people in her mind that the great world 
had overlooked ; but she endeavored to persuade 
Miss Eastwood to add to the number, to exercise 
her newly awakened sympathies. 

" I really don't know of any one," Sabrina had 
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said. " It is curious, isn*t it ? And, as I said 
when we first talked about it, I shouldn*t know 
whether they were worthy or not. There are so 
many impostors. I have wondered how you could 
be certain." 

" I can't always be certain until I try. I have 
found impostors too, but one learns to weed them 
out when one is thoroughly in earnest." 

This sentence came back to Sabrina. Was it a 
day of retrospect .^ When Mr. Olmstead preached 
restitution, he must have been very much in ear- 
nest. What had happened — why, it was four 
years ago they had their talk ! He was not a cler- 
gyman then, — a young man of leisure, it rather 
seemed to her. What was the vitalizing power ? 
Was it "getting religion".? Pearl said religion 
was the daily living, not the exceptional moment ; 
the working in the vineyard. And Mrs. Herrick, 
— even all those who held up the arms of the la- 
borers, who made it possible for them to work all 
through the long day until even, were laborers as 
well. Yet it seemed as if she were only playing 
at the larger purpose. She recalled the day they 
had gone to make arrangements for the removal 
of the two ladies from the wretched place they 
and so many others called home. It sickened her 
even now. She would have drawn back but for 
pride's sake. If Pearl, in all her delicate woman- 
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liness, could go into such foul dens, and come out 
with no smell of the fire in her garments, why 
not she ? And when the door of the room had 
been opened and shut again, leaving the noisy, 
dirty hall on the other side, she had been amazed 
at the neatness, at the pathetic attempts to make 
poverty endurable, at the refinement and delicacy 
of these two women, at their pitiful protest against 
what seemed charity while they could do for 
themselves. How had Pearl persuaded them to 
accept the beneficence? With what rare sweet- 
ness, what acceptable grace, she had presented her 
plea ! It was a pleasure to her to bestow. Ah, 
she gave what was best in herself ! Sabrina 
would have saved it for some auspicious moment, 
when all the accessories were arranged to a nicety. 
Could she ever give up her real self ? Would not 
the money always stand in the way ? 

No, the lack of will stood in the way. She was 
deceiving herself all along by specious reasoning. 
Ah, sfie would not give her fair body to be burned 
with or without charity, — the great love that God 
sent into the world ! 

There was a flush in her face as she rose, but 
she did not want to look at it in the glass. ' She 
shook out her pretty white gown and went down- 
stairs, out on the porch, where the two women 
sat with their hands clasped in each other's, and 
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their eyes still showing traces of tears; for the 
many privations had left their marks on weakened 
nerves, that even gratitude tried to the uttermost. 

" I have come to rejoice with you," Sabrina 
Eastwood said, and her smile went out to both 
hearts. Like Stacy Delamater, they had felt a 
little afraid of this beautiful girl, who seemed to 
belong to another sphere. She pushed the has- 
sock so near that her soft gown swept over theirs 
like a billow. And her hand dropped on the 
wrinkled one, soft still, though so many years 
had gone over it, — a little kindly touch that 
somehow took her into the very heart of events. 
There had been nothing to offer her before but 
gratitude — an awkward coin often. It was not 
until they had come to Chester House that they 
had learned the whole purpose. Sabrina would 
have it so. 

** Would you mind telling me all the story ? " 
she said persuasively. " It is so strange to hap- 
pen to one ! " 

The eyes were beguiling in their interest. She 
desired to reach to that inner living where pur- 
poses were really accomplished. 

"You have been so good to us,** said Mrs. 
Duane. " O my dear Miss Eastwood, I hope you 
may never know any such misfortunes ! Of course 
we were not rich in those early times as people 
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count riches now, but we had the luxury of that 
day, and were tenderly cared for. It almost seems 
as if it were centuries ago, or some other beauti- 
ful life far removed from wiiat came afterward. 
I was eighteen when papa died, and that is 
forty-three years ago. The world seems to have 
all changed since then. Of five children, Mar- 
garet and I are the only ones left. Ah, how 
happy those past days were ! And this Mr. How- 
land and his wife were old family friends. It 
seemed nothing to trust him with one's money. 
My dear, I think we owe this young clergyman a 
great debt as well. For, though he did not say 
so, I felt certain it was his influence that led Mr. 
Rowland to do as he did at the last. I went to 
him once, after he was prospering again, but I 
saw clearly that he would take no steps toward 
making amends. And they were living in such a 
beautiful house, with servants everywhere! We 
were not the only ones who suffered. I used to 
think the Lord had forgotten ; but there is a 
special way for us, and it is not shown until the 
day comes when we have to walk therein. I can't 
help hoping the Lord will show him more mercy 
than he showed to many others." 

Pearl was a little surprised to find Miss East- 
wood listening attentively to bits and snatches of 
life, that modern conditions had changed almost 
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entirely. Would they change as much in another 
half -century ? Then they two would have touched 
the far point of middle life. 

Pearl took Miss Barclay in to dinner. Mrs. 
Duane seemed small and shrunken, leaning on 
Sabrina*s arm. 

" I don't wonder you are quite in love with her/' 
Mrs. Duane said to Pearl that evening, as they 
were wandering about the flower-beds. " O my 
dear Miss Disbrowe, do young women like Miss 
Eastwood know how much they have in their 
hands, along with their beauty and their sweet- 
ness and their wealth ? Why, it almost seems as 
if the whole world must join and worship them for 
trying to make life better to poor, weary, suffering 
souls! Since I have seen so much of you two, I 
begin to wish I could live my own life over again. 
There might be opportunities of making it better. 
One doesn't realize how grand it is, when one is 
shut up in a back room in a tenement house. If 
many of the poor souls could be taken out — they 
are worth saving." 

" The least of these," returned Pearl softly. " I 
think we are learning." 

And it seemed the next morning as if there was 
a new purpose manifested in Sabrina's face, an 
earnestness in her voice that had not been there 
before. 
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" I am going to be nurse to-day," she said, as 
Mrs. Duane was lingering about her sister with 
touches of tenderness that only devoted love can 
bestow. ** I think you may safely leave her with 
me. 

Miss Barclay smiled. It was delightful to 
resign herself to the fascination. 

Miss Vasilis brought her designing down on 
the porch and kept them company, listening to 
the pleasant bits of talk. Her life had run in a 
still different channel. There had never been any 
luxuries in it, hardly comforts, — an inefficient 
mother, an intemperate father, brothers straying 
off and lost to sight ; a pitiful little figure sitting 
up in a high window, sewing, crocheting baby 
sacks and hoods, singing plaintive little songs 
to herself, keeping sweet and simple among the 
coarseness of the outer living. Her mother's 
death was hardly a loss ; then her father was ar- 
rested for vagrancy. She joined forces with a 
poor girl who had herself and her baby to keep. 
She was quick about ^11 kinds of fancy-work, and 
raised herself in the social scale until she had 
attained to very tolerable living. For two years 
she had worked in the art establishment, and 
dreamed beautiful dreams over her work, — dreams 
that educated and refined and illumined her whole 
pathway. But at twenty she was worn out. The 
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streams of life had been drained too heavily. She 
had come to know Miss Disbrowe quite well, and 
in her desperate strait had appealed to her for 
advice. 

"I shall ask you into the 'King's Country/" 
Pearl had answered with her tender smile. 

"The 'King's Country!'" little stunted Rhea 
Vasilis had cried in amaze. "Why, Miss Dis- 
browe, that ought to be next door to heaven ! " 

"Come and make it so. Come and rest in the 
shade of the trees and hear the birds sing. My 
poor little pilgrim, it is time that some one gave 
you a foretaste of the better land." 

And it seemed like heaven that day, watching 
and listening to Miss Eastwood. The girl sat 
with a little drawing-case on her knees, doing 
sprays of conventional flowers in colored pencils, 
wonderful arabesques and scrolls, until the lines 
all ran together, and from very weakness of sight 
she was forced to lay by her work. Then she 
crept into the hammock, and, curling herself up 
like a kitten, listened to the exquisite voice that 
had been trained to perfectness in accent, but 
kept the wonderful charm of emotional purity. 
There were moments when she shut out the 
swaying gold and emerald lights with her hands, 
and cried softly from excess of feeling akin to 
desperation. 
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Why was it this beautiful girl, in reality only a 
little older than herself, should have so many good 
gifts? It was the old question men and women 
have been fighting ever since the world began. 
Why should this man have so much? Why 
should the ninety and nine be crowded in holes i 

and dens, and go without all but a wretched sus- j 

tenance, while the hundredth one had -a path | 

through the roses and lilies of life? 
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CHAPTER VI 

TO THINK OF WHAT WAS IN HER WILL 

Sabrina Eastwood was intensely self-con- 
scious. Her training had made her that. From 
early girlhood up to this period the thought of 
impressing others had been instilled into her as 
a second life, as the great impulse and governing 
motive. It was not whether this or that gift must 
be trained to a means of support ; it was that they 
all conduced to win the admiration of the world in 
which she moved. A less sweet and wholesome 
nature would have been made supremely selfish 
and indifferent to the needs of others. Back of 
all this was the yearning child sympathy for her 
father. Even now she could not analyze it ; and, 
as was best, she called it love. He was always 
very gentle with her. She had wished many 
times that she could have him back, but she 
had never desired the days and weeks with her 
mother. The very patience she had learned to 
exercise with the fretful, unreasonable, and dis- 
appointed woman had developed into the serene 
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graciousness that people termed her " repose of 
manner " and her high-bred air. During the five 
years of prosperity she had seen very little of her 
mother. With the interviews had been mingled 
sharp criticisms on her figure, her manners, the 
care of her complexion, the hope that she, Mrs. 
Eastwood, would, after all her other dissatisfac- 
tions with life, have a handsome young girl to 
chaperon. She counted eagerly on this, that was 
not to be, for her pleasure and reward. 

Mrs. Vantine took Sabrina into account in an 
equally worldly fashion. A girl with less money 
and less beauty would not have met with so much 
indulgence at her hands. She was a little sorry 
now that she had yielded to so many of her 
whims. 

**I really don't see what Sabrina Eastwood is 
waiting for,*' she said rather crossly to her hus- 
band, when Sabrina's answer to her letter was 
under consideration. " She'll do just as her 
mother did. Laura Hollis was a pretty girl, not 
handsome, but pretty and attractive, and could 
have married well. But she went through the 
woods and picked up a crooked stick. To be sure 
the Eastwoods had good blood, but they were 
poor. The stamina had gone out of them. He 
was quite an old man, too, but she was far from 
youth. Sabrina has a good deal of the Eastwood 
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Style. But what possesses her to cling so to those 
Wendover people, I can't divine. And to bury 
herself at Chester House ! The only offset I can 
see is her being fresh and radiant for an autumn 
campaign. Many of the girls get really worn out 
with summer's dissipation." 

Mr. Vantine paced the room with an air of vex- 
ation. Then he said : " Jarvis expects she'll be 
along with us ; he's wonderfully taken with her." 

"There will be no rival at Chester House to 
interfere with his fancy," was the rather ironical 
reply. " Perhaps it will not be a bad experiment. 
A girl fed on the admiration of society cannot 
exist very long without it." 

Was it an undercurrent of this that rendered 
Sabrina Eastwood so gracious and fascinating this 
day ? She had studied with a touch of newly 
awakened curiosity the source of Pearl's attrac- 
tiveness. The artistic side of her nature had been 
touched by it ; but not yet did she comprehend 
the high accord of spiritual living that so informed 
Pearl Disbrowe. Miss Barclay felt the fine influ- 
ence that took her back to the years of her lost 
youth. There was something flattering in the 
delicate attention, and the rich feast spread out 
before her. She did not understand Elizabeth 
Browning ; she had been brought up on Mrs. 
Hemans: but the trained voice made all things 
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beautiful. The younger girl, with her hidden face 
full of tears of transport, longing, and despair, felt 
the quiver in every nerve. 

There had been dinner and a rest. It was la- 
ter afternoon now, with long shadows among the 
greenery. Miss Barclay*s chair had been pushed 
farther out. There were times when breathing 
was difficult, and she needed the current of air. 
Sabrina sat on the step,* her soft white muslin 
falling about her and flowing outward, her hair in 
the Greek coil she affected so much, her brown 
eyes bathed in mysterious lights. Winding slowly 
around the path, Parke Olmstead caught sight of 
her. The infinite grace of the pose would have 
made the fortune of a sculptor ; but it was not 
until she raised her eyes and glanced out steadily 
that the tide of recollection came to him, with 
the impression of having seen her in some other 
existence. 

* He handed out Mrs. Duane and Miss Disbrowe. 
They crossed the little space. Miss Eastwood 
rose and held out her hand. If Miss Barclay had 
dreamed of lost youth, Esther Duane had been 
in the magical land, and quaffed the revivifying 
draught to the refreshment of soul and body. Her 
faded eyes were softly bright ; there was a delicate 
pink in her cheeks, and her lips were tremulous 
with the new life. 
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" O my dear ! " she said, clasping the fair, slim 
fingers, and passing on to her sister. But as Miss 
Eastwood spoke to Pearl, Olmstead's circuit of 
remembrance was completed ; he hardly heard the 
introduction. 

" We have gone half around the world to meet 
each other," he said in a voice that sent a quick 
thrill through Miss Eastwood. " All day I have 
been haunted by a curious impression that kept 
eluding me at the supreme moment. Miss Dis- 
browe, I met your friend in London — four years 
ago, is it not ? And how delighted I am to take 
up the acquaintance again the future will prove 
better than any words." 

The curious doubt he had been fighting for 
hours vanished. Unconsciously he had been 
swayed by a few words from Winchester, and he 
was interested in the peculiar kind of complication 
between them. But standing there face to face, 
her high-bred, subtle beauty swayed him with an 
emotion so delightful he did not care to analyze it. 

Pearl and the two ladies were talking. There 
had been no mistake in the matter. All the old 
debt with interest had been repaid. They forgave 
Mr. Rowland in their great thankfulness. But 
what could make amends for the years wherein 
they had suffered.^ Could he look "across the 
gulf '* and see the burden of them ? 
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"Miss Disbrowe has been explaining to me 
your plan of the summer," Olmstead was saying, 
as they turned a little aside. " I want to thank 
you personally, and ask for a small share in the 
good work. You two deserve a great deal of 
credit for being willing to relinquish your per- 
sonal pleasures. You know I am not ignorant 
of them." 

A soft smile, just vague enough in its admira- 
tion to render it complimentary, crossed his fine 
face. 

Some inward consciousness, or the greater de- 
sire of being perfectly honorable to Pearl, moved 
Miss Eastwood. He should have the full oppor- 
tunity of admiring her. 

" She would not say it was her plan, I know, 
but it was. I found it out quite accidentally. 
And my share is this old house that was likely to 
be tenantless for the summer. But she is find- 
ing the people. It is a new country, and we are 
colonizing — is that appropriate ? " 

She raised her eyes with a proud kind of frank- 
ness that went far toward making them dangerous. 

"Mrs. Duane gave me such a quaint, beautiful 
idea as she was talking. It was good enough to 
use in a sermon ; in fact, it might do for the text. 
She said, *In the King's Country.* " , 

"That was Miss Disbrowe's name. It was quite 
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new to me. But — you surely are no stranger in 
it ? " and she paused with a delicate hesitation. 

" Let me see/' he said. " I need not ask if you 
remember one morning — so fresh in my mind 
that it might have been yesterday. How charm- 
ing it was at Lady Morley's ! We do not seem 
to have much of that kind here. How they all 
talked of everything ! One and another aired his 
ideas, and no one really took offence. I was sorry 
not to go again." His voice dropped, while his 
thoughts seemed wandering back. 

" You were going on to Egypt. And I suppose 
you had resolved " — She was a little curious to 
know if his plans had been definitely arranged. 

" No, I had not resolved upon anything. I had 
graduated and gone abroad, settling myself at a 
German University after a summer oji the Conti- 
nent. So you see I had come from the hotbed of 
discussions on all manner of social and religious 
questions. How to raise human souls and bodies 
to a higher level — we sneer gently at ideals, but 
we have a great fashion of idealizing theories. 
This or that will most benefit the coming man, — 
the appeal to his finer moral sense, — but if he 
grovels like the brute beast, and there is nothing 
to him but so much brute strength, that can till 
a field, guide some machine, or delve in a mine, 
where is the nobler aspiration to which we can 
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appeal ? And it is the man of to-day who is to be 
helped, that he may aid the generations to come. 
Whether we shall preach to him that all existence 
is essentially evil, and that there is no hope of 
anything better ; whether we shall preach the one 
absorption of all in an endless Nirvana, or that 
Christianity is the hope for the race ? No other 
contains the inspiration of ultimate victory in the 
struggle ; no other holds out the hand of firm fel- 
lowship to man. And when I became convinced 
of this, I went to work in good earnest. On my 
return I entered a divinity school. Last winter I 
was in New York. I have taken a friend's place 
now, who has had an opportunity of a rare holiday 
after a dozen or so years of steady work. I had 
many holidays at first, thanks to the generosity of 
a kind old uncle. There, have I bored you about 
myself ? It is not very much when all is said." 

How much had these years been to her ? A 
search for pleasure, and secret dissatisfaction. 

" You remember they were talking religion 
when I saw you the last time,** and a smile 
crossed his face. " It is odd to take up the ac- 
quaintance just where it broke off, to find you 
have gone half around the world, and reached the 
same conclusion." 

" I don't know that I have," she interposed hur- 
riedly, flushing the most delicate, wavering pink, 
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that made her lovelier than ever. Perhaps, too, 
the endeavor of the day, the putting aside of self 
even for a few hours, had left its peculiar impress 
on every expression. " I asked Miss Disbrowe to 
let me come into this new country with her, and 
she consented. I do not seem to be doing any 
real work. I think I have been playing at it. All 
these things appeal to the generous and heroic 
side of one*s nature. We get quite in love with 
the idea of doing good, but I wonder " — 

"Well.? "he rejoined. 

" I did not know a soul to bring into this lovely 
country. So, you see, I haven't gone into the 
wayside places. Yes, all the credit is due to Miss 
Disbrowe.'* 

She would establish the matter on the founda- 
tions of utter truth. She would not give Pearl 
short measure in any respect. 

Olmstead smiled. " A great many hands are 
needed in this work, Miss Eastwood. Not the 
least little thing will ever go to waste. For if the 
deed fails of its high purpose, the grace of the ef- 
fort is left. And you see it might not have been 
possible for Miss Disbrowe to materialize her 
thought but for your assistance. When you give 

of the best you have " — 

" Is it the best you have, when it costs nothing ? 
It would have been a pity for the house to stand 
empty " — 
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"Yes, it is a delightful old place." He thought 
of Winchester's protest. Why could not these 
two come to some amicable arrangement ? 

** Ask me to take a walk with you around the 
old garden. I didn't have half 'a ramble the other 
morning." He stepped down and gave a slight 
turn to his shoulder. " You see it will take them 
some time to talk over the day's events," and he 
made a gentle inclination toward Miss Barclay. 
" And I have a favor to ask, a candidate to propose 
for this delightful corner of the * King's Country.'" 

The paths were all shady now. Sabrina East- 
wood followed the manly figure, whose very step 
had a certainty in it. Why had she taken a sud- 
den liking to him four years ago ? Why had 
people seemed different to her afterward ? She 
always remembered the brave, upright fearless- 
ness with which he had made his stand. 

"Miss Disbrowe was enlightening me about the 
'between people,' as she calls them. And one as 
quaintly charming as this Mrs. Duane could have 
been the heroine of an old-fashioned book, or 
stepped out of a picture in some old Colonial 
house. I am doubly glad to have been the bearer 
of good news to her. And this, you see, has 
brought me to the 'King's Country.' Now that 
I understand its beneficence, I can't help wishing 
another poor soul could have a share in it." 
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" Yes ? " she answered half inquiringly. 

Olmstead had not been especially impressed 
with her beauty in that past episode, there were 
so many lovely women. Perhaps it had increased, 
maturied, since then. It seemed to-day the sort 
of beauty one could feel, as if it carried with it a 
kind of atmosphere that penetrated other pulses. 
She was in a curiously fascinating mood. 

" And your pilgrim ? " she said. " Tell me 
about her ! *' 

** Do you like people's stories ? That is the 
only way to get at the real heart of the matter. 
Mine is one of the 'between' cases, — a pitiful 
one, without being tragic ; and I have been casting 
about for some pleasant place where there might 
be wells of water and trees of palm. Did it ever 
occur to you how many pleasant resting-places 
the Israelites found in the wilderness ? My poor 
pilgrim has had a rather sad life. She gave up 
the man she loved because her mother objected ; 
also a sister, who had married very well, that is, 
with plenty of money. Perhaps her lover was not 
worthy of her. Anyway, he went to the bad after- 
ward. Her mother was an invalid many years. 
She was nurse, governess, seamstress, house- 
keeper, for presently misfortunes fell upon her 
sister. She is worn out and something of an in- 
valid now herself. The family are to go out to 
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Lake Superior, where the husband expects to re- 
trieve his fortunes. They do not need her ser- 
vices, and the physician has said she could not 
stand the climate. She desires to earn her own 
support, and applied to a friend of mine, who 
could find a place for her if she were in ordinary 
health ; but it will take weeks of rest to restore 
her. I suppose there are kindly women who 
would take such a person for a small compen- 
sation, but so far we have not found the right place. 
You see, it ought to be where all things would con- 
tribute toward her recovery. I can just understand 
how it would be here with Miss Disbrowe " — 

" Yes, yes,'* Sabrina cried eagerly. " Oh, how 
do you find these people } " 

"This particular one I have known of for the 
last ten years, but I never realized all the dreari- 
ness of life among the poor until recently. I may 
have been looking more closely into these mat- 
ters. I am coming to believe that people need, 
and perhaps deserve, more happiness than their 
fellow-creatures are willing to allow them. We 
seem to pile up a great deal of duty and sacrifice 
for them, while we sun ourselves on the delight- 
ful side of life. And when one finds two young 
women, with so many gifts, willing to cross over, 
to take some of their poorer sisters by the hand 
and lead them to pleasant places " — 
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He was pulling the long sprays of southern- 
wood through his hand, and it gave the air a pun- 
gent fragrance. It was a hand with a good deal 
of character, rather long, with vigor in every one 
of the firm fingers. 

" But this girl's sister," Sabrina said, with a 
nervous flush under the implied praise. **One 
would naturally look for her to care. Not but 
that Miss Disbrowe will be glad to add her to the 
family, and yesterday I was beginning to feel 
anxious lest our experiment should fall through." 

He laughed softly. Then, as his face settled 
into graver lines, he returned to the subject. 

" I am afraid relationship doesn't always count. 
The Wise One said: 'Whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my brother and my sister and 
mother.' Still, that does not excuse the tie of 
nature. There ought to be more absolute kindli- 
ness in it. Children allow their parents to spend 
an old age in charitable institutions, perhaps the 
almshouse. Not that old age is always lovely; 
indeed, it is often trying. I know of a household 
that an old mother makes miserable. The son, 
an only child, by the way, and the daughter-in-law, 
are quite too conscientious to shift the burden. 
She was a good mother in her earlier years, and 
he is a good son. I often think how happy they 
might be. Perhaps some grace is being perfected ; 
we cannot see all," and he paused. 
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" But we were talking of Miss Searle. I ought 
to explain that a year or so ago she had an oppor- 
tunity to marry that her sister felt she ought to 
accept. Relations have been strained since then. 
The children are nearly grown, so they do not 
require her services. When women have passed 
their youth and have no regular business training, 
it is hard to find places in which to put them. 
This girl would make an excellent housekeeper, 
but the first requisite is health. She is ambitious 
to earn her own living. She goes to my friend 
some time this week, but she needs a long, rest- 
ful change. We were planning how to bring it 
about.'* 

"It is a pathetic story," Miss Eastwood said, 
much moved. " And you will send her here at 
once.?" 

"We shall be only too glad. My friend is a 
very busy woman. She and Miss Disbrowe ought 
to know each other ; but eager as she is for good 
work, she can only devote the odds and ends of 
time to it. And the fields of labor are so large ! " 

Miss Eastwood glanced up and met the eyes 
that had been studying her. Something in them, 
more of admiration than disfavor, stirred her 
strangely, and brought a wandering tint to her 
cheek. 

" I was walking around here yesterday morning 
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with Miss Disbrowe," he began, and there was a 
suggestion of a change in his voice that she noted, 
yet was not displeased with. " It is so beautiful! 
It ought never to be disturbed. But the ruthless 
procession of business will begin to tramp over it 
presently. I heard something in the city to-day — 
it may touch you. Up here — out beyond, there's 
a small settlement called Long Meadows." 

" Yes ; we drove over there a few days ago. A 
farming section. A great, beautiful, level stretch 
of country, orchards and fields ; then, to the east, 
a small river. The creek empties into that. You 
see, I have been making myself acquainted with 
my surroundings. It is lovely and quiet. I sup- 
pose people have lived there for generations. 
Don't you imagine they must get tired sometimes, 
and long for a change ? I am afraid I should hold 
out both hands of welcome to an earthquake." 

"The earthquake is coming, I think." He 
wondered how Winchester would take this news. 
What would Miss Eastwood do ? " I dropped into 
a friend's office to-day on a matter of business. A 
large property syndicate had their maps out, and 
were talking to a party of manufacturers. When 
I heard one of them say, * The next considerable 
tract is Greenfields,' I was interested at once. I 
learned from my friend the plan on foot is to start 
a factory town. Already some of the farms have 
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been purchased. Property is extremely low. The 
railroad is convenient ; the river and the sound 
are factors. They are very much in earnest I 
believe." 

" The township line reaches this estate." She 
indicated the north-easterly direction with an in- 
clination of her head. "And there is all the old 
farm ; but it would be years before they could 
stretch out to us." 

" Business takes rapid strides." They had gone 
outside of the flower garden. The path now was 
a narrow one, made by the regular tread of one 
person. She was a little in advance, her shoulder 
half turned, her side face in direct range of his 
glance. The exquisite contour, the proud sweep 
of the neck and throat, the softly rounded chin, 
the curves of the lips, strangely tender to-day, the 
long lashes falling over the brown eyes, the stray 
ends of soft light hair that clung about brow and 
neck in suggestive tendrils, the subtle sensibility 
of complexion, the curious sense and presence of 
repose that veiled the currents underneath, moved 
Parke Olmstead powerfully. Yet he seemed look- 
ing at her with the eyes of another ; and he won- 
dered again why Hollis Winchester had not bought 
back his birthright with love. 

They came out to a rustic bench fastened at the 
ends to two great elms. She waved him to a seat. 
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At their feet lay the old garden — the old house, 
spreading out low and quaintly, its roof moss-grown 
in patches. How dear it was to Winchester ! 

" Yes," he resumed, " business takes rapid 
strides; and if it threatens to ingulf you, what 
then ? " 

Sabrina Eastwood drew her brows a little, in 
sudden thought. Why had her mother cared for 
the place ? She was a Hollis, to be sure, but her 
parents had not lived here. There could be no 
special association. Of course she felt bitterly to- 
ward the Winchesters, because she held that they 
had defrauded her out of her rights for many 
years, and she thought of the young man who 
could not be many miles distant. How had he 
prospered these two years ? She turned her eyes 
to the wide stretch of land reaching out to Long 
Meadows. 

" It is a quiet, restful old place," she said 
softly, "and yet I have no especial association 
with it. My grandmother in her old age came 
here with her second husband, a man a dozen or 
so years younger than she. There was a good 
deal of bitterness in my mother's time, several 
lawsuits, as the property naturally reverted to 
the heirs. It had been unlawfully willed away, 
and this is the first time I have ever stayed at 
Chester House. I offered it to Miss Disbrowe 
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for her good work. Perhaps I haven't the kind 
of reverence for old places that people feel who 
are born in them. I might be interested in the 
new city. I am afraid I am hopelessly modem ; 
but if they build a town of work out yonder, 
why not build a town of leisure here ? " 

" A ' King's Country ' ! A refuge for the 
weary, a breathing place where the air comes 
fresh from the hills, and the sky broods over 
all with infinite love." 

His voice was grave and sweet. He was 
thinking of choosing between her and HoUis 
Winchester. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SHADOW OF WANT HAS WIDTH AND DEPTH 

Swinging slowly there in the hammock, Rhea 
Vasilis listened again to the story that she had 
set down in her incredulous fashion as a great 
mistake on some one's part. All day swift shud- 
ders had crept over her, as she pictured Mrs. 
Duane's disappointment. Such blessed things 
happened in books, but in the life she had lived 
there were only misfortunes. One might come 
up a little, a very little indeed, — she had. But 
something always thrust them back. There was 
sickness, or one was out of employment. Some 
girl married full of happy dreams, and the man 
turned out a drunkard, or he was lazy ; perhaps 
was proved to have another wife, or deserted the 
woman to whom he had promised life-long care 
and tenderness. Among the workers in the art 
rooms, there were two young women who had 
babies dependent on them, through mistakes of 
this kind. There were other sad stories. One 
went down, down. There were terrible things hap- 
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pening, but never any real, substantial joys. She 
had experienced a deep, intense sympathy with 
these two women, who seemed to have come out 
of another world than hers. But so many paths 
tended to the same end, — that wide kingdom 
of sorrow, sacrifice, hopelessness ! 

She had come to Chester House with a vague 
impression that there was something for her to 
do. She could wash dishes, dust rooms, set 
tables, sew : she was very handy with children's 
clothes ; and when Miss Disbrowe said with a 
smile, " You will find something to do," she had 
come with an unhesitating faith that a full return 
would be exacted from her. All her life long, no 
one had ever offered her something for nothing. 
When she had been out of work, she had sewed 
for poor women who hardly knew how to handle 
a needle, or had taken care of babies for her 
meals. And when she reached this lovely place 
in her life, where the work was beautiful, the 
room comfortably large, the wages really more 
than she needed to spend, so that she could lay 
by a trifle each week ; when for the first time she 
dared to indulge in a bit of exultation, and believe 
truly that her feet were on firm ground instead of 
shifting sand, the shadow had followed her with a 
stealthy step. 

First it had been a dull, aching pain in her side, 
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then a cough, a rise of fever and headache in the 
afternoons, until her eyes were almost blinded. 
She could eat no supper, but crawled into her 
bed, and lay there alternately shivering and burn- 
ing, sleepless until almost morning. The cunning 
of her hand deserted her. Sometimes she almost 
spoiled her work, often wasted her time, and be- 
gan to earn less. Her little hoard had to be 
doled out for medicine. The cough grew worse, 
and the dispensary doctor recommended country, 
and a change of employment. One day she had 
fainted. Miss Disbrowe had come in to see if it 
was possible to change part of the design in some 
unfinished work. And Rhea Vasilis, bolstered up 
in an arm-chair by the open window, had taken 
courage from the inspiration of the sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice, and put her few questions. For 
death did not look inviting. And the doctor had 
said, — perhaps he meant to startle her into the 
necessity of change ; he was rather gruff about it, 
— " If you go on in this way, you will be dead in 
less than a year ! " Dead and buried in some out- 
of-the-way place, — she knew well enough where it 
would be. She would a hundred times rather die 
in the country, and have some grass and daisies 
growing over her. She had hungered for it, de- 
sired it as she had never desired anything before. 
. Still, she did not long to die, and she had come 
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gladly to this place of refuge, giving up her room, 
selling the few pieces of furniture she had stinted 
herself to pay for, packing up her scanty belong- 
ings, and bringing her precious hoard of money, 
much reduced now. 

There was Desire AVhite in the kitchen, a capa- 
ble Yankee woman, tall and strong, who had never 
been ailing a whole week in her life, and who, 
when Rhea timidly offered her services, said in 
her brisk but not unkindly fashion : — 

" Land sakes, child ! you don't look strong 
enough to shoo out flies ! Miss Disbrowe just 
brought you here for a restin' spell ; and the Lord 
knows you need it bad as anybody I ever see ! 
'N* as for work, there ain't half enough to keep 
me busy ! Seems to me this ' King's Country ' 
is mighty near to heaven, 'n' you just enjoy it all 
you can." 

Pearl had bought her a portfolio and some 
paper and pencils for designing. She crept up 
and down like a shy little mouse; she rambled 
about the garden; she swung in the hammock; 
she watched the two beautiful girls and the two 
elderly ladies. Sometimes she wondered if she 
really was alive; if in an hour's time she could 
get back to New York; or if she had "fallen on 
sleep," and awakened in some other land. It was 
so quiet, the air was so fragrant. There were 
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songs of birds, the hum of bees, the chirp and 
drone of insects, — the whole wide world, it 
seemed to her. Only there was the same sky, 
with its sun by day and its stars at night. 

There had been so many things for Pearl to do, 
so much going about and planning, that Rhea had 
been left a good deal to her own devices. All 
these people were so different from any she had 
ever known. Miss Eastwood was like the elegant 
ladies who came into the art workrooms at inter- 
vals, often to stroll through the handsome estab- 
lishment below. Between her and all these there 
was fixed a great gulf. On her side they never 
expected to overpass it. Miss Eastwood had not 
learned the language that translates between the 
two. She praised Rhea's pretty designing: she 
even recommended some books ; but reading was 
tiresome work for the poor girl. She went almost 
wild with delight when, from her dark corner, she 
listened to such music as she had rarely heard; 
but she hid all the rapture and the tears. 

Miss Barclay had been quite ill for the first 
week, unable to leave her room. Mrs. Duane had 
devoted all her time to her sister. They were 
still strange studies to Miss Vasilis. She had 
seen old women, generally of the hard, unlovely 
kind, many of them addicted to beer. The sur- 
prise of it gave her a curious nervous sense of 
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hesitation, as if she were groping in some blind 
way out of the hard, ugly prose of her own bald 
living; but all was blurred and confused. She 
could make nothing plain, except that on the 
other side there were many delights she had 
never even dreamed about. 

To-day the reading had moved her immeasura- 
bly. She did not understand it, but it had pene- 
trated every fibre of her being. Yet with the 
side of prosaic experience, narrow enough, poor 
girl, she had thought of the two who had gone for 
the "fortune." Something would happen. The 
things one longed for and dared to count on 
never came to pass. Her few little flashes of 
comforting fire had always burned to ashes before 
she had been fairly warmed. 

"You see," Miss Disbrowe was saying, "you 
will be quite a rich woman." 

Then it was absolute certainty ! The girl raised 
her head, and peered out of dark, passionate eyes. 
Miss Barclay was very pale. Her eyes had the 
slight redness in their rims of soft crying, but 
they were tears of great joy, great penitence also. 
For there had been hard, desperate hours, when 
she had quite lost faith in God. In the depths 
of despair he had sent his angel to comfort her, 
to prepare the way. She had been brought out 
to the high places. She was not denied a sight of 
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the promised land. For she had realized in this 
brief while that it was not very far off. Now she 
could go contentedly, for the little sister — Esther 
had always been that to her — would have no more 
pinches and hardships. 

"Five thousand of it is in some excellent stock 
that pays ten per cent ; quite an income itself, you 
see. The rest is in government bonds. Mr. 01m- 
stead advised that we should make no change. 
And it has been such a lovely day! Are you 
quite sure I have kept my senses, Miss Disbrowe, 
and not acted like a foolish young girl.?'* 

Pearl Disbrowe kissed her, and said: "There 
has so much dropped out of your life, that you 
ought to go back and have it over again, and I 
rejoice in your joy.'* 

Then she slipped away for a little rest and 
refreshment. Mrs. Duane bent over her sister. 

"I couldn't help but think of Daisy to-day," 
she said in an almost breathless tone. " So many 
times I have given thanks that she was not here, 
sharing our hardships and privations, and having 
to live out of reach of the beautiful things of the 
world. But to-day she's haunted me. I have seen 
her in every pretty young girl. She would have 
been just twenty." 

"Yes, if you could have her,'* Margaret Bar- 
clay said to her childless sister. 
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Rhea Vasilis had lived with no one to care 
about her, no one to want her. She had known a 
child's terror and suffering in a hospital ward ; she 
had gone cold and hungry ; she had worked early 
and late. All the money she possessed in the 
world was in an old pocket-book up-stairs, hidden 
in the corner of the drawer. Why had not some- 
thing happened to her as well ? If God sent this 
to Mrs. Duane, why had not something been sent 
to her.? Money coming in, whether one worked 
or not! .Why were these young girls straight 
and strong and beautiful, while she needed 
strength so much ? Why were some people blest 
and happy, and she solitary and alone.? If God 
were all-wise and all-powerful, and loved people, 
why did he not do these wonderful things for all 
of them, instead of a very few ? 

There was an awful, uncomprehended sense of 
loss. She had thought little about it before. All 
day her mind had to be on her work, and at night 
she was too tired, even if she could not sleep. It 
was very good in Miss Disbrowe to ask her here, 
but she did not belong in this beautiful place. It 
seemed to her vague unreason the longer she 
stayed the harder it would be to go back to the 
old life, the long, wearing hours, the tired fingers 
and aching head. Had she eaten of the tree of 
knowledge to her sorrow ? 
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Miss Eastwood and the clergyman came around 
the path presently. She had a great cluster of 
flowers in her belt that he had gathered. She sat 
down on the step with an easy grace, and he de- 
clined the chair Mrs. Duane proffered, leaning his 
compact figure against the square column, just 
where Rhea could see his face through the meshes 
of the hammock. It was strong and pleasant, and 
his voice had a curious effect upon her. If he 
could tell her — but the ministers always sent you 
to church. Rich people could give away money 
and visit the sick ; but what part of religion came 
to the poor ? Some of the girls she knew went 
to mass, and paid in some curious way to have 
their sins forgiven. She had tried not to sin, to 
be rigorously honest in the workroom, to tell the 
truth — what else was there she could do ? 

Desire's supper-bell rang. Pearl, in her capa- 
city of hostess, invited Mr. Olmstead, who did 
not need much persuasion. He and Miss East- 

r 

wood assisted Miss Barclay, and the others walked 
together. 

"Where is Miss Vasilis.?" asked Pearl. "Will 
you please find her. Desire.?" 

Rhea would not come. She had a headache, 
and did not want any supper. 

"She's a queer little thing," said Sabrina. 
"Sometimes she seems an ignorant, wondering 
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child, then there comes such a wild, eerie look in 
her face as makes you almost believe in transmi- 
gration. What will you do with her, Pearl?" 

"I've hardly had time to think. She is one of 
the lonely little waifs, the driftwood of which 
there is so much in cities. It is very hard to be 
anchored to no one." 

The waif raised up her slight figure and looked 
down the grayish road, crossed by long, quivering 
shadows of branching trees. There w^s a sudden 
revolt of the Ishmaelitish blood. She longed to 
get away somewhere else, among her own kind; 
for this would come to an end presently. It filled 
her with such strange thoughts of unattainable 
things. She must go where there was work she 
could do; she must get back to her own life. 
Not in the crowded city and the small, dingy 
room, perhaps — 

She crept softly up-stairs, and flung herself on 
the bed. Her temples throbbed and her eyeballs 
seemed on fire. A light step came across tlie 
hall, and Miss Disbrowe's voice broke the silence 
as she laid her cool hand on the hot brow. 

"My dear child!" she exclaimed, "you are ill 
and feverish. I have hardly had time to look 
after you. Desire will make you a cooling drink. 
Do your eyes hurt ? I will come up again and sit 
with you, and bathe your head " — 
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" I want to be alone," Rhea said sharply. Her 
face was turned to the wall. Then, after a mo- 
ment's silence, she added, " You have been very 
good to me. But you don't understand " — 

"You have been too much alone. I think I 
could understand." 

There was no answer or sign of confidence. 
Miss Disbrowe bent and kissed the throbbing 
brow, smoothed the dark, tumbled hair, soft as 
silk. Then, not knowing what better to do, she 
left her, and sent Desire up with iced lemonade ; 
but even Desire's ministrations were repulsed. 

The twilight filled the sky, and made dense 
shadows, sent wafts of fragrance up and down. 
Oh, what was that ? They were singing. She 
heard the rich, penetrating voice of Mr. 01m- 
stead, the clear, swelling tones of Miss Eastwood, 
the strange sweetness of Miss Disbrowe's pure 
contralto. It seemed almost as if she could arise 
and join them — her very lips trembled. But no 
— she was not of their kind ; she was so far out- 
side ; and yet it moved her immeasurably. Oh, 
she must get away somewhere ; she could not 
stay and listen, and break her heart over it all. 

She rose as if in a spell, and picked up a few 
of her belongiugs, her precious hoard of money, 
and stole wearily down-stairs. They were all in 
the lighted parlor, but she did not need to pass 
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the door. She could go out of the side entrance. 
Bose came and snuffed her, then looked after her 
doubtfully, as if not quite sure of the propriety 
of this nocturnal journey. She hurried on with 
her short step and slight limp, walked so fast, in- 
deed, that now and then she was compelled to 
halt for breath. The old pain came back in her 
side. 

Where she should go, she had not thought. 
Her brain was in a whirl. Did they take this 
road to reach the station.? Was she forgetting 
everything ? It grew darker. The stars came out 
in great throngs, but the moon would be late to- 
night. The trees loomed up ghostly. How aw- 
fully still it was ! She had never been out in the 
wide country at night, though she had threaded 
city streets. She hurried on, frightened, breath- 
less, tired with a kind of deadly fatigue she had 
never known before. Then she dropped down, 
and the rest was sweet. 

When Parke Olmstead went striding along with 
just time to catch the train at Sandon, he saw an 
odd pile of something in the path before him, 
some weary animal doubtless, and he turned 
aside. Then he stepped back, struck a match, and 
glanced sharply. One thin white hand clutched 
a bundle. Why ! surely he had seen the face. 
Could it be Miss Disbrowe's pensioner.? At all 
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events they would take her in, and he could think 
of no other place of refuge. 

He lifted her in his arms ; and though she 
seemed light enough at first, he had to pause a 
time or two for breath. Bose came down the 
path and gave a low growl. There were lights 
moving about up-stairs. He spoke cheerfully to 
the dog ; then the hall door was opened. 

" Sakes alive ! " said Desire, " is that you, Mr. 
Olmstead ? Miss Disbrowe*s e'en a'most wild ! 
Oh, have you found that child.? She was sick 
or something, and we've been hunting every- 
where '* — 

Pearl came flying down, with terrified eyes. 

" Oh, is it Rhea Vasilis ? What can have hap- 
pened ? It must have been the fever. Where 
did you find her ? " 

" Down the road a short distance. She is un- 
conscious, I think. Where shall I take her ? '* 

" Bring her up to her rodm, if you will be so 
good. My poor little Rhea ! She has been 
strange these few days back, — homesick, I should 
say, if there had been anything to really long 
for." 

Sabrina was still in her soft, floating gown of 
white, with pale green ribbons. Olmstead always 
remembered the picture she made. 

" What could have possessed the child ! " cried 
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Desire. " And here's her bundle tied up — just's 
if she was going to run away ! " 

The helpless hand had unclosed and dropped it. 
Olmstead laid her on the bed. 

" You do not think " — a terror came in Miss 
Eastwood's face. 

" Try rubbing with alcohol. She is not dead. 
She has some pulse, and her heart beats slowly. 
Give her a stimulant. I will wait and see if a 
doctor is needed." 

He led Miss Eastwood down-stairs again. She 
shivered a little. What if there should be some- 
thing serious — of contagion she did not want to 
think. 

Desire rubbed vigorously. What a pinched little 
face, with the wide lids drawn over the large eyes, 
and fringed with long black lashes. The nostrils 
were almost transparent, the chin sharpened, the 
lips thin and colorless. But presently a long, sigh- 
ing breath moved the small frame. 

" Desire — nothing has been said to her ? She 
can't have thought " — 

" Well, she's kinder moped about. I guess I'd 
better let her wiped dishes and such. She wanted 
to. Mebbe she's felt out of place. But every- 
body's been good to her, if that is what you mean. 
There's lots of queer cattle in big cities. Miss 
Pearl, and it isn't to be looked for that they'd fall 
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into different ways all in a minute. There ! she's 
come all around." 

Rhea Vasilis opened her eyes wide. 

** What was it ? '* she asked. " I thought — I 
meant — I do not belong here, you know." 

" Yes, you do." Pearl pressed the soft hand. 
Then she summoned Mr. Olmstead again. 

" There is a little fever rising, but her pulse is 
stronger. I have one or two remedies with me — 
I have so much occasion for them. If you like to 
trust her to me and your good Mrs. White for the 
night — I do not think there is any real danger. 
In the morning you can summon a physician." 

'* Yes," Desire White answered, settling the 
matter with a certain authority. 

Presently the house quieted down. Desire ar- 
ranged a comfortable and pillow on the floor for 
herself ; a high-backed easy-chair,, a table, and a 
lamp in the hall for Mr. Olmstead. Pearl made 
another journey down-stairs, to relieve the fears 
of the ladies. 

Mrs. Duane came out in the hall with her, and 
laid her hand on Pearl's arm. " Poor thing ! " she 
said ; " poor little thing ! What a hard fight it 
must have been with no mother or sister ! She 
seems like some strange flower, grown among 
weeds, that's never had the right kind of soil or 
nourishment. It is harder for the young. My 
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dear, God has been so good to us, to me, that I 
want to help do a little work in your garden in 
the * King's Country/ " 

Then she kissed Miss Disbrowe, and slipped 
away. 

Sabrina was waiting up-stairs. " Pearl," she 
began, " I don't want you to run any risk. Are 
you never afraid when you go round in those dens 
and holes ? And I hope she will not turn out an 
ingrate on your hands. Do you suppose she was 
really going away, with that queer little bundle ? 
She's a curious little thing — I shouldn't know 
what to make of her, what to do with her. There 
is such a general complaint among people who 
do charity work " — 

Pearl smiled. " * We love Him because He first 
loved us.' And maybe that is a part of the great 
gladness that is to transfigure the world — they 
may love us after a while, because we have first 
gone to them and loved them." 

They had gone to well-bred and appreciative 
Miss Barclay. But — down in the very depths — 
and to hope and work for all ! Ah, that was a 
higher grace. Could she — did she care to attain 
unto it } 

The night was in the main quiet. Towards 
morning the fever increased, and Rhea Vasilis 
grew restless and wandering ; but Olm stead saw 
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nothing to call for alarm. Soon after daylight 
Amos Pike harnessed up the horse and drove 
Olmstead in to the station,, and brought out the 
village doctor. The fragrance of the morning 
floated about as incense offered from every tree 
and shrub, from the long reaches of dew-gemmed 
grass, and the birds were at their matins. Ah, 
why had man brought woe and want and sorrpw 
into this beautiful world ! Why had he* bound 
burdens grievous to be borne on his fellow-man! 
Ah, thank God, there were some hands willing to 
take hold and lighten them a little ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHETHER IT IS BETTER TO TURN AND FIGHT 

Olmstead had thrown himself on his own bed 
and taken a late morning nap, and then had a 
solitary breakfast. Calista Spence was of the old 
lady's opinion that " nothing was too good for the 
minister," so he found some unwonted indul- 
gences. After that it had been a busy and per- 
plexing day. Work was slacking up in many of 
the factories. A new scale of wages was being 
considered. Then there was the usual sickness 
in the crowded tenements. For crowded they 
were, even with all the outlying country, — waste 
places that were no longer profitable for farms, 
but too valuable their owners thought for gardens 
for the poorer classes. 

Brentford was not a pretty town, or a town 
reared on the grand foundation of good will to 
men. Some large factories had been established, 
for the economical reason that land and labor were 
cheap. The young men from the adjacent farms 
had rushed in ; then the foreign element crowded 
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them hard. Most of the owners and the superin- 
tendents lived elsewhere, communication by rail 
being easy. There were no pretty suburbs ; and 
though there might be families with century-old 
pedigrees, they had not assumed the divine right 
of grandeur. 

Winchester had been away all day. Olmstead 
had taken supper without him. He had gone up- 
stairs now, and stretched himself out by the open 
window for a rest. Late in the afternoon Amos 
Pike had driven in for a few articles, and brought 
him a note from Miss Disbrowe. Miss Vasilis 
had a nervous fever, with some brain trouble, due 
mostly to overwork and an impoverished condition 
of the system. At present there was no danger. 
He could send for his friend at once. 

Yet it was not so much of Pearl Disbrowe he 
was thinking now. The tall, shadowy figure had 
a more seductive grace, the brown eyes an inde- 
scribable light, the lips set in curves so sweet that 
the radiance of her smile was like a subtle, half- 
hidden sunshine. He had fancied out there in the 
old garden that Hollis Winchester might marry 
Miss Eastwood, and round out the suggestive 
romance. He knew now it would be an impossi- 
bility. No alchemy in the whole repertory of na- 
ture could fuse these two souls A certain high 
delicacy in her would forever keep such a man at 
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a distance. In spite of his -friendliness, for he 
had come to like Winchester in many respects, he 
was exultantly glad. 

He was dozing off, his mental vision taking in 
Chester House, when a firm step came up the 
stairs. In another moment Winchester had 
marched through, rather flushed and excited, with 
a paper in his hand. 

" See here ! '* he began brusquely, pointing to a 
paragraph. " Read this ! ** 

"Yes," Olmstead returned, as his eye caught 
the headlines, "I stumbled over that in New 
York yesterday, at the office of a friend.'* 

"They have kept wonderfully close about it. 
Why, they have bought up nearly all Long 
Meadow! Some one, it seems, found a bed of 
clay, and there is a plan for brickmaking. The 
Trenfords are to take their big establishment 
out of the city. The town will be built up in a 
night." He gave a harsh laugh. "A spur of 
the road is planned for their accommodation." 

" It doesn't take long to accomplish such things 
when men take hold in earnest." 

"Long Meadow joins Chester House Farm." 
There was a desperate sort of bitterness in Win- 
chester's tone. 

" Yes," answered Olmstead briefly. 

" They will make a bid for it. She will take it, 
of course." 
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"Why 'of course'?*' 

" They will offer a big price, and money always 
tempts a woman." 

"As it never does a man," said Olmstead, with 
the good-nature in his voice that one could tell 
was born of a half-smile. 

"Well, a man looks farther on, considers the 
future. I don't mind telling you, Olmstead, that 
I have had some curious dreams about the place. 
I should have begun quite differently years ago. 
When my great-uncle married, he begged my 
grandfather to bring his mill here, and my father 
thought it a good thing. It was supposed Brent- 
ford might rival some of the greater cities, I be- 
lieve. Well, it hasn't. It has filled up with the 
dregs of emigration. Every year it gets worse. 
I think now that my father was crazy to buy the 
old factory and give twice what it was worth ; but 
he was established here, and just then it was 
swell times, and he had a belief that the other 
claim would turn out to be a fraud. Then business 
dropped down, and he had hard work to weather 
the storm, but he did. If he had merely leased 
the factory for a term of years, I should have 
thrown it up and gone off to some wholesomer, 
cleaner place. I have driven over that tract time 
and again, and thought of the fine site, gloated 
over it ! If I could have bought Chester House 
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when this girl came of age, Fd have moved heaven 
and earth, formed a syndicate, done anything to 
compass my dream. So Fve kept it to myself. 
But no man seems to have a monopoly of ideas. 
And now the thing is done, and I am not in it 
at all." 

The lingering undercurrent in his voice would 
have been a tremble had he held himself less rig- 
orously in hand. The repressed emotion touched 
Olmstead keenly. 

** Why don't you make her another offer for 
it, Winchester ? " 

He laughed contemptuously, with a touch of 
cruel discordance. 

" You have been there," he resumed, after a 
long pause ; " what kind of a fad is it ? She 
may donate a Home for Incapables to the new 
town. The Eastwood Home. Has she taken 
orders ? " 

" She has very little to do with it. I wish you 
really knew Miss Disbrowe. Many of her ideas 
would suit you to a dot. She isn't weakly or 
sentimentally charitable. She believes in help- 
ing people to help themselves, and thinks the 
truest kindness one can do a fellow-creature, 
man or woman, is to put them in a way of self- 
support. This is the kind of home to which 
any lady might invite a friend, rich or poor." 
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" No, Miss Eastwood isn't the kind to shoulder 
such an enterprise. She might give the house 
away ; she wouldn't go round in the slums to 
find people to fill it. She must have taken her 
style from the Eastwood side. You have seen 
her playing at charity. I haven't any doubt 
but that she was superlatively graceful! Well, 
I have seen her as one of the stars of society. 
She has the Vere-de-Vere manner. Do they all 
fall on their knees when she raises her hand ? " 

"Winchester, you are positively cantankerous! 
You gibe alike at her, whether she affects society 
or the chosen gray of some sisterhood. You have 
managed to carry away a distorted idea of her, 
quite unfair. Both are charming young women. 
They have a man and a maid, a horse and a dog. 
The house and the garden still hold their quaint, 
beautiful seclusion. Why shouldn't these girls of 
leisure try to do a little uplifting in the world ? 
Heaven knows there is need enough of it ! " 

" There is a deal of viciousness in this fashion- 
able benevolence. The schemers come to depend 
on it, to demand it. Let them take their own 
money. Why, see here, 01m stead, I have not had 
a pleasure journey in years ! I have had other 
things to take my time. Yet I am in a fair condi- 
tion," with a sarcastic intonation. 

" Maybe, if you lived in some of the filthy dens 
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where Tve found even your people, Winchester, 
you would like a day or a week out, to see the real 
sky, where it isn't obscured by smoke, and long 
reaches of meadows, shady, fragrant woodlands, 
or a bit of the ocean. You have a roomy, com- 
fortable home, good food, luxuries, reading, and 
some leisure ; a day off, now and then, even if 
it is business journeys, variety, aims, and ambi- 
tions " — 

"And I wonder how many of the men down 
yonder would have kept at it as I did ! You have 
never had a big business on your hands, Olmstead, 
— orders to fill, and men turning sulky and go- 
ing out on strikes ; payments to meet, and some 
of the men you depended on giving you notice 
at the last moment they could not come to time. 
I have run things very light-handed now and 
then. I have spent whole nights down at the mill. 
And they grudge me success ! ** 

"Did you ever think these people are largely 
what the methods of the past and to-day make 
them } When the conditions of life are not quite 
so hard, there is a general improvement, better 
health, less overcrowding. When you come to 
give a man a decent share of prosperity, you 
rouse ambition in him. Then you can appeal 
to him ; but what appeal can you make to the 
denizens of saloons.^ And you employers have 
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not made much effort to provide better things. 
When you think of it, Winchester, isn't it a lit- 
tle unreasonable for you to expect a man to use 
his most eager and earnest efforts to help you 
to acquire a fortune?" 

"But do you not see it is to his interest ? The 
more employment there is, the less likely he is to 
be out of work. If I were content to make a bare 
living, fifty of my men would be idle to-morrow.*' 

" But if depression in business sweeps over the 
land, are you going to spend your money to give 
work and bread ? " 

"Oh, men have done this," said Winchester in 
a tone of lofty indifference. 

" All honor to them, then ! " 

" You clergymen theorize a good deal. If you 
had the hard, practical part on your hands " — 

"We see the results. I do not think, Winches- 
ter, that we take upon ourselves any vow or duty 
to preach to men the advisability of laying, up 
treasures here on earth. The Golden Rule may 
be visionary, but the eternal laws of justice are 
founded on it. The great question is how thor- 
oughly or truly one believes in another life. He 
cannot take it for himself and be indifferent 
to his neighbor's welfare. He is his brother's 
keeper, whether he likes it or not. Even in 
this world his selfish indifference often reacts, 
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and he suffers from it. But if you think the 
piling up of money is the greatest good, if you 
are willing to concentrate every faculty of soul 
and body in that one pursuit, then grant us the 
same liberty. Let us pursue our ideal with a 
purpose as resolute. If we honestly believe we 
can better the world a little, if we have a mes- 
sage from the Master to deliver, shall we be 
less diligent in our spiritual things than you in 
your temporal work for that which you admit 
ends with life } If these two young girls choose 
to give up the gay world for a season, and make 
a bit of the greater 'King's Country' in the old 
house you love so well, depend upon it, no evil 
can grow out of it. Come over and see them. 
Perhaps you and Miss Eastwood can reach some 
basis of readjustment. Be first in the field with 
your offer. If she really knew" — 

"She knows," he replied with a scornful in- 
flection. " She is to carry out her mother's 
bitterness." 

" But the law, you admit, proved her mother 
right. As I understand the case, the mistake 
was on your side. Yet I do not think the place 
has any tender associations for her." 

What had happened be'tweeri these two people } 
Not love — neither of them betrayed the slightest 
consciousness, of itself a subtle betrayal. Win- 
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Chester's was a kind of vindictiveness toward the 
woman who had thwarted him ; her's, a rather 
amused indifference. Winchester was an odd 
compound. He had some admirable qualities, 
but he was the kind of man who let nothing 
stand in his way when he had resolved upon his 
purpose. 

The man suddenly turned on his heel, tramped 
down the stairs, paused to light a cigar, and 
then strode out on the country road. He could 
have gone on and quarrelled with Olmstead, but 
one thing the clergyman said struck home. He 
had a right to be in earnest with his work. 
He admired the sturdy common-sense Olmstead 
brought to the fore. Then, too, he knew he 
was here temporarily. Winchester was angry and 
disappointed. That other eyes had seen the pos- 
sibility he had gloated over in secret, set him 
beside himself. 

More than two years ago his plans had taken 
definite shape. He hated Brentford. Year after 
year a steady disgust had penetrated his whole 
being. His father had made a short-sighted mis- 
take. He did not hold it against him with any 
sense of anger. It had seemed best then. A 
good deal of money and energy had been spent 
here, and if he went on, half the mill, at least, 
must be rebuilt. Labor disturbances were im- 
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pending. In a short time he intended to shut 
down for repairs. 

He had meant to consider his best interests 
quite at his leisure ; but these new plans roused 
him to white heat. If men of note came to Long 
Meadow/ and a new, clean, convenient place was 
attractive, Brentford would be pushed to the 
wall, become a dead town, unless some earthquake 
shook it up and toppled it over the old ruins. 
While he had been straining every nerve to make 
money, and scheming to repossess Chester House, 
this plan had come into existence like a thief in 
the night, and he had no hand in it. 

Already one of the large establishments had 
been taken out of the town. To rebuild would 
be absolutely throwing away money. And, cu- 
riously enough, this season, the old hope had 
awakened within him. He let nothing concern- 
ing Chester House escape him. If there should 
be some difficulty in renting it ! The house was 
hardly up to the requirements of fashion. She 
really might desire to dispose of it, if not directly 
to him. 

-ft 

The episode of their brief acquaintance was not 
pleasant to remember. It was amazing to him, 
in the retrospect, that with his experience and 
judgment he should have ruined his cause. Any 
woman of pride would have done as she did. He 
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had no desire to meet Miss Eastwood. Yet the 
knowledge that Olmstead had a sort of vested 
right in Chester House filled him with secret 
mortification. He really knew so little about 
Miss Eastwood ; in the hands of a scheming 
woman she might be induced to consent to any 
romantic charity. 

How many times he had driven about the place, 
generally on Sunday morning ! It was such a 
relief to get out in the clear, wide country, away 
from the sights and sounds of poverty, toil, and 
flaunting saloons! If one could start anew in a 
fresh, modern way, with large rooms, new machin- 
ery, and the pick of employees ! If others came, 
it would not require many of the forces of to-day 
to build a new town. 

And the dream slipped to the old ending. He 
was there with his children playing under the 
trees, their mother walking with them, holding a 
tiny hand in hers. He had no special ideals. 
There had not been much time in his busy life 
to think about women. Some one fair and gra- 
cious, with a subtle sweetness like the fragrance 
of a flower. He had never wasted his energies 
on flirtations ; perhaps, if he had studied women 
a little more closely, he would have escaped his 
tremendous blunder. 

How curious that a man's dearest wishes should 
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be so persistently frustrated ! He could buy back 
Chester House ; he was in better shape than two 
years ago. But if he should again sink a large 
sum in the mill ! 

Olmstead heard Winchester come in quite late. 
He had been asleep, but he could guess the man's 
ill-temper had not all abated. However, he was 
briefly cordial the next morning. Olmstead hur- 
ried down to the city for a conference with Marcia 
Golding, and found Ruth Searle an inmate of her 
hospitable little nest, which, for the sake of her 
divine Master, was always open to the cry of the 
needy. 

" What a wonderful providence ! " she cried with 
a smile. " And Miss Eastwood ! I have been hear- 
ing about her as a society belle and an heiress. 
Are we converting the world to our faith and 
usages } " 

" I don't know that she is converted really." 
He flushed a little as he said this, and was vexed 
with himself that he should do so without cause. 
" It is Miss Disbrowe who has the faith and works, 
and Miss Eastwood the money." He gave a short, 
conventional laugh, as if something was not yet 
well adjusted. 

"Then it is a promising partnership. We are 
glad to have doing good fashionable, if it is not 
done by stealth. I do not see why it should be, 
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if it is not ostentatious. Shall we ever reach the 
millennium, when love to one*s neighbor will simply 
cover the whole ground ? What a conservation of 
the forces there will be, when you are not contin- 
ually making up for the shortcomings of the other 
half of the world ! " 

"When every one helps, it will be the millen- 
nium," he returned. "But it is a long way off, 
I am afraid.*' 

"We go forward in the Master's name. But 
for that we might be discouraged." 

Miss Golding had reached middle life, even 
if one sets the limit at fourscore. She was a 
wise, sympathizing, and congenial friend to more 
than one like Parke Olmstead or Ruth Searle. 
Perhaps he never knew, and I am sure she did 
not, how much she had done towards shaping 
his present purposes. Her life had made her 
fair and attractive, with the larger graces of gen- 
erous womanhood. She had been realizing and 
accepting her special gifts, and finding their pur- 
poses, and the gracious harmony looked out of 
her serene eyes. 

"The very place for Ruth," she said presently, 
when they came back to her. "She has a cer- 
tain shyness, born of continued repression and 
lack of appreciation. Her mother always treated 
her as a child about a dozen years of age, who 
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was in danger of being too forward. She wants 
to be brought out into the sunlight before she 
begins her real work. Of course Mrs. Congdon 
would have taken her ; but it would have been a 
wretched life, unless some new lover, to Ruth's 
mind, had presented himself. I really don't know 
what the poor child can do, except to be a com- 
panion to some one, and I shall keep her in my 
mind. There will be some place for her. She 
would make an excellent nurse, but she has not 
the health to take the course of training. She 
wants a good long rest. I had meant to pay 
her board. Mrs. Congdon offered to assist her 
until she was settled. She has had hard times, 
perhaps more pinches than she would like to own. 
The straits of poverty do not always bring out 
what is best in one's nature. I think we all talk 
a little humbug about its ennobling influence." 

Miss Golding smiled as she uttered this. 

** * Neither wealth nor poverty,' " quoted Olm- 
stead. 

Miss Searle came in presently. She was still 
pale and thin from her illness, careworn, and look- 
ing older than her two and thirty years should 
have demanded. Perhaps that bitter portion, 
hard to be borne, coldness and neglect where 
one might justly have expected kindlier regard, 
had also left an impress ; but friends were being 
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raised up, and already she felt in some degree 
comforted. She was to begin life anew. 

It was quite in the afternoon when they 
reached Sandon, and drove over to Chester 
House. Olmstead felt strangely impatient to 
know how it had fared with them all. 

Miss Disbrowe took charge of her newcomer, 
after explaining that Miss Vasilis had some phase 
of nervous fever, not really critical, the result of 
exhaustion. Miss Barclay was not so well, and 
had kept her room to-day. 

Then she left him with Miss Eastwood, who 
was reclining in the hammock, drowsing over a 
volume of poems. He takes the seat at the 
head, the high-back willow chair, and Miss East- 
wood makes no pretence at rising. To-day she 
has had some slight longings for society and 
admiration, and she begins to question if several 
weeks of this will not pall upon her. 

He picks up the book, still warm with the 
touch of her hand. It is the Arthurian Idyls. 
He turns the leaves over idly ; then one of his 
favorite passages enchains his eye, and in his 
rich, manly voice reads aloud, until the fragrant 
air seems to throb with a subtle melody. Sa- 
brina Eastwood listens, and a vague satisfaction 
softly thrills every pulse of her being. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OUR ACTS OUR ANGELS ARE FOR GOOD OR ILL 

HoLLis Winchester put up the new schedule 
of wages one evening after the men had gone. 
He had waited to get a large order off safely. 
There was one more, then the others could lay 
over a while. He knew very well what the result 
would be, but he would throw the onus of the 
shutting down on the men. 

To-day he had seen the plans of the new town. 
Work was to begin at once on the grading and 
the cutting up of the property. It was a greater 
scheme than he had imagined at first.. The syn- 
dicate had some large capitalists in it. What if 
he should throw up everything here, get rid of it 
as well as he could, and take a new start ? That 
he would be cordially welcomed he knew. 

For several days he had been critically inspect- 
ing the old part of the mill. It had been braced 
up, patched up, but for the last year had not been 
safe. In passing through he had seen the great 
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beams sway a little. Was he really jeopardizing 
the lives of his employees ? 

He gave a harsh, short sound like a sneer. It 
had not been as bad as this when it was braced 
the last time. There could be no question now of 
repairs. It had to come down, and he must make 
his choice. For the last ten days his blood had 
been at fever heat. The men had suffered from 
his temper, and were in no mood to accept any 
added burden, even if the choice were theirs. 

Suddenly a curious mood of depression fell 
upon him. What was it all worth ? He had 
striven as only a man with health, energy, a 
settled will, and an indomitable purpose can 
strive. Twenty more years of good fortune and 
he could defy the world, dictate to it, as he had 
seen other men. But in the meantime, what } 

Shoving the papers roughly back in the desk, 
he snapped the lock, strode to the door, then gave 
one look down the long, shadowy factory that 
seemed tenanted by some huge demon. It was 
still enough now. It was not racking the build- 
ing in any death throe. What if it did some day ? 
A week longer — that was all. Nothing would 
happen in that time. 

He stepped out-of-doors. The yard was full of 
debris of every kind, festering in the sun by day, 
exhaling noisome odors by night. It could be 
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made more wholesome, he knew. Water oozed 
over the stone-paved gutter, leaving a track of 
greenish mould at its edges, and a young moon 
gave a faint, silvery light, just enough to reveal 
its vileness. Such men as Olmstead inveighed 
sharply about these things. Were they not more 
than half right ? 

He stepped out into the street. He* had to go 
two or three squares through the thickly popu- 
lated tenement district. Families crowded in be- 
cause rents were low, and it was handy to the 
shops. Handy to the saloons as well. There 
were some in full blast, with reddish lights, noisy 
songs, loud talk, and fumes of beer. The night 
was hot. The children were running about, quar- 
relling, shouting, fighting. Women sat on the 
stoops with babies in their arms, gossiping or 
singing street songs. He was seldom here on a 
summer night. How intolerable it was ! He was 
so glad to get past it all. 

" If their wages did not average half a dollar a 
day, they would spend part of that for drink," he 
said angrily to himself. ** And the more they 
have, the more they are able to spend." This 
had been a strong argument with him when he 
wanted to justify himself. 

He could not get the sound out of his ears, and 
the smell seemed to reach even here among the 
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gardens. Olmstead was on the step of the old 
porch, talking to Mrs. Kent and Calista Spence, 
who, in her way, was a character, a good woman 
of extremely narrow limitations. 

" You are to go out in the highways and the 
hedges, and compel them to come in," Olmstead 
was saying. "A mere general invitation won't 
answer for them. They are to be saved against 
their own desires, if such a thing is possible. 
We wonder why they do not accept eagerly. 
But there are many, besides, who insist upon 
being a law unto themselves." 

That was what he had been, *' a law unto him- 
self," Winchester thought as he went up-stairs. 
He threw himself into a chair by the open win- 
dow. He had been sufficient for himself also, but 
to-night he felt the most solitary creature in the 
universe. He had plenty of business friends. 
He was asked out to men's dinners and club 
suppers, though he seldom went. 

At one time he had gone a little among the 
better class at Brentford, but they seemed narrow 
and vapid. He hated second-rate girls, with their 
cheap, showy accomplishments and their eager- 
ness to attract attention. He had dropped insen- 
sibly into unsocial ways, and a book had become 
his best friend. Curiously enough, Olmstead had 
stirred him unwittingly — his forcible, vigorous 
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talk, that never trenched on absolute personal- 
ities, but enunciated truths clearly, leaving his 
hearer to apply them, carried a touch of conviction 
one could not lightly dismiss. He had sneered a 
little in the beginning, but soon learned that Olm- 
stead was no raw recruit, whose enthusiasm would 
outrun his judgment. He had deliberately chosen 
this work, while other paths were open before 
him, and he was not dependent on it for a liveli- 
hood. He was well read ; he had gone exhaustively 
over both sides of the question. Cavil as Win- 
chester might, he could not help honoring a man 
whose belief interpenetrated every secret spring 
of his being, who made his own life conform to it. 

He suspected that it was through 01mstead*s 
generosity the Reverend Maurice Lovett had been 
able to indulge in this vacation. He had worked 
hard for half a dozen years; he had buried his wife 
and little son the preceding summer. They had 
fallen victims to a low fever that had prevailed, 
largely due to bad drainage and the indifference 
of town authorities. He remembered how ener- 
getic Mr. Lovett had been in all the earlier years. 
Did well-intentioned but indifferent people often 
stand in the way of the improvement of the^ace ? 

There were times when Olmstead made him 
feel how much he was losing, and how he nar- 
rowed his own life. But what could he do here. 
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unless he took the redemption of Brentford on his 
shoulders! He was not a born philanthropist. 
Yet occasionally he questioned in quite a new 
way when some tired, haggard, discontented face 
glowered at him. If he paid the market rate in 
wages, what else could be asked of him ? To be 
sure, men like Olmstead thought you had duties. 

How could the man stay down-stairs chattering 
with those commonplace women! Was religion 
your great leveler .? He wanted to talk over Long 
Meadows. That was real, vital, promising. He 
was in a mood, too, to ask a little advice about 
going thither. Somewhere in the talk he might 
learn whether Miss Eastwood had been approached 
with any special offer. He had thought of a few 
delicate entering wedges that he could skilfully 
use. He would like to begin over again, and the 
present seemed to be the propitious season. 

Now and then a sentence floated up to him, 
mostly in Calista Spence's rather emphatic tone. 
It was about the "Lord's work," as she termed it. 
He was almost sure something had been said con- 
cerning Chester House and the romantic scheme 
that of late had engrossed Olmstead a good deal, 
since he had brought a friend to share its benefits. 
How he would like to sweep them all away! 

The women came in, and there was a gentle 
kind of household confusion attending the prepa- 
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rations for night. He waited impatiently for the 
springy tread that came up two steps at a time. 
He half resolved to go down and share the dewy 
coolness, then something between pride and ob- 
stinacy held him back. 

Olmstead sat on the step, leaning against the 
square post that supported the porch roof. He 
had been talking over some of Miss Disbrowe's 
good works. Since Miss Searle came he felt he 
really had an interest in the household. There 
had been a few anxieties, and they had turned 
naturally to him. 

In spite of the unlooked-for relief, a shadow 
was looming up softly, just as some faint gray 
cloud rises in the summer sky, slowly but surely. 
Miss Barclay's improvement, at first, brought hope 
to Mrs. Duane, who, in the delightful sense of pe- 
cuniary ease, dared to look at the future; but, the 
invalid felt herself growing a little weaker every 
day. She spent more time on the sofa, and the 
drives were shortened. She listened cheerfully 
to suggestions of what they would do the com- 
ing winter, and smiled assent. Since God had 
granted so great a joy, relieving her of all fear of 
Esther's future from want or loneliness, she was 
ready to go at his bidding. If the child could 
have lived, the daughter grown to womanhood 
now in that fairer land ! Since the day of the for- 
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tune Mrs. Duane had referred to her more than 
once, with the yearning of motherhood. This 
afternoon she had confided her thought to Parke 
Olmstead. 

"You see," she said, "it is best 'that I go first. 
I have already passed the Psalmist's limit, so why 
should I complain ? I had ten years of prosperity, 
love, delight, and care before she came; it is but 
fair that after all these years she should have 
'beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy for mourning.' 
Might I ask you, who have been so thoughtful 
already, to comfort her when the blow falls, to ad- 
vise in any strait ? Miss Disbrowe will never fail 
her; but it is not wise to burden one whose use- 
fulness takes such a broad scope. You can never 
know what this shelter, this tenderness, has been 
to both of us! Surely we have found our way 
into the 'King's Country' while yet here in the 
flesh. How sad for those who have no glimpse of 
the promised land to refresh the tired eyes that 
have looked so long on the arid desert!" 

Together the two took sweet counsel, by the 
very river side, as it were. She was quite ready 
to cross over. Olmstead wondered at the gracious 
resignation to all that had befallen her, the trials 
that had come of man's evil doing and selfishness. 

The carriage came slowly, up the drive. Pearl 
Disbrowe leaned out and nodded. Miss Searle be- 
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side her, much improved in this brief while ; Mrs. 
Duane was on the back seat, with peculiar, dark, 
little Miss Vasilis holding her hand with a kind of 
passionate eagerness that touched 01m stead curi- 
ously. He had not seen her since the night he 
brought her home. He had been much interested 
in the case. While it had never reached the point 
of absolute danger, it was the result of passionate 
longing that had overwhelmed the worn nerves and 
exhausted body. 

She colored vividly as Olmstead lifted her down 
and carried her to the porch. Mrs. Duane paused 
to greet her sister and ask a question or two, then 
drew the girl's small hand through her arm, lead- 
ing her up-stairs, while the others paused for a 
few words. Miss Eastwood was coming down, and 
smiled upon them. 

" You must lie down at once," Mrs. Duane said 
gently, as they reached Rhea's room. " You are 
still weak." She took her hat and wrap, and ar- 
ranged the pillows. 

" You are so comforting," the girl said, clasping 
her arms about the elder woman. " One never 
feels afraid with you. They are all good and kind, 
but there's something — perhaps it is because you 
have been down in the depths of poverty. And I 
almost envied you your good fortune ! Oh, can 
you forgive me ? That night I thought there was 
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nothing for me to do but just go back while I had 
the strength, or die on the way — it mattered 
very little/' 

" Hush, my poor child ! Think how many years 
my sister and I waited. There, you must not talk 
or cry, but rest a little while. I think God has 
something in store for you." 

She kissed the throbbing lips, the wet cheeks, 
and gently impelled her to the bed. 

" I will come up again presently," she said in a 
tender, comforting tone. 

Out on the landing she paused. Something 
had flashed over her like a revelation, a joy that 
would fill her soul, a work for her hands to do. 
Would any one think it a wild scheme ? Would 
Margaret ? What if there came a day when she 
did not have her sister ? She was not young as 
these girls, with their long futures before them. 
Even Miss Searle could start afresh with toler- 
able confidence. She would go to her child. But 
what if she passed heaven's gate with one rescued 
from the evil in the world, and said, " Here am I 
and the children Thou hast given me.?" 

She went down in a maze of half-thought, half- 
thrilling resolve. Some one of her own again, to 
cherish her declining years. Would it be pos- 
sible ! She glanced at her sister, sitting with 
her eyes closed. Would she feel ever so slightly 
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crowded out ? Miss Eastwood and Olmstead were 
sauntering down by the roadside fence under the 
waving branches. He would be able to decide if 
there was too much selfish pleasure in the sudden 
plan for one of the "least of these." 

He had glanced up and smiled as Miss East- 
wood came out on the porch. There was a wist- 
ful entreaty in her face which moved him deeply. 
She walked with him to the gate. 

" I want some — advice, I think it is. In this 
idyllic Eden there seem no sins or temptations to 
confess, so we burden you with our indecisions," 
and she smiled. 

Was it aught concerning Chester House ? 

" You were out at Long Meadows this morn- 
ing ? " he began. 

" Yes ; Pearl and I. We indulged in a senti- 
ment of regret as we glanced over the smiling 
fields. You have heard all the plans of the new 
town, I dare say ? " 

Olmstead nodded. 

" Womanlike, we bewailed the change." 

" Well ? " breaking her long pause. 

" One can see the other side," and a serious 
expression crossed her face. " How dreary those 
long stretches of stubble must look in the winter ! 
And the houses are falling to decay. The farmers 
grumble that nothing pays any more. Most of 
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them are glad enough to sell out at what seems a 
tortune to them. From the purely pastoral side 
it is sad to contemplate. The farmers are vapid 
and listless, obstinate, trying yet to achieve suc- 
cess with their grandfathers* methods. The wo- 
men sit in-doors, running a sewing-machine, doing 
* shop-work' for the larger centres at prices that • 
must starve out their sisters in the cities. This 
is Pearl's wisdom and discrimination," smiling. 
" She would have them raising chickens and ber- 
ries and flowers. After all, a town of the larger 
industries may not prove detrimental. But I did 
not mean to air my newly acquired lore. You 
will soon discern the incompleteness of it." 

Whatever she said had a subtle fascination 
for Olmstead. He glanced up from the patch of 
daisies and clover at his feet. He wanted to ask 
about Chester House Farm ; but she began again, 
to his surprise : — 

" It is Miss Vasilis I want to discuss. I have 
never gone very deeply into the study of human- 
ity. I understand some people, those I have been 
generally accustomed to, and one gets vague ideas 
of the rest, — a very few of. the rest, I suppose ? 
I don't think I was at all drawn to Miss Vasilis 
at first. I had never met one like her in a famil- 
iar manner. I couldn't tell whether anything 
pleased her or not. Sometimes she was almost 
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stolid. But there was a curious smouldering fire 
underneath that flared up one night. It was like 
a bit out of a poem. She was really ill, though 
I suppose one rarely reaches such conclusions in 
any sort of healthy state. I was afraid she was 
going to turn out an ingrate on Pearl's hands." 

" No, not that," he replied protestingly. 

" If she had been a little stronger she would 
have gone off, and we should never have imagined 
how the poor starved soul was hungering for 
something she had never known, and was vaguely 
dreaming of in a confused fashion. She has some 
gifts that amount to almost genius. Pearl has dis- 
covered them. She has made wonderful sketches, 
not merely conventional designs for work, but 
absolute pictures, with a haunting weirdness. 
Just lately we have learned that she has a voice 
out of the common order. I thought her very 
plain at first ; but this morning she sat by the 
piano while I was playing, and was transfigured." 

He had never seen Miss Eastwood so roused. 
She raised her eyes with a straight, steady, though 
troubled look, and the level brows were drawn 
close together. 

" I have seen very little of her," he said. 

" But you have seen others. You have had 
occasion to judge. There is a good deal of talk 
about taking people out of their proper sphere 
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unwisely. I think in the circle in which I have 
moved there is a kind of caste distinction — though 
no one would really confess it — that says, let all 
these people stay in their own walk in life. But 
what if some untoward accident thrusts them 
down ? Why, Miss Barclay has cousins in New 
York who are leaders of society ! That miserable 
shelter from which Pearl rescued her was not Aer 
proper place." 

She warmed with enthusiasm that made her 
startling, fascinating, in that she was utterly 
unconscious of it. 

"All these things, my dear Miss Eastwood, 
come in the great questions of philanthropy, which, 
in its truest sense, is Christianity. *He hath 
made of one blood all nations.' And as each na- 
tion, each community, comes into that larger intel- 
ligence taught by the Golden Rule, we shall 
not inquire what was this man's place a hundred 
years back, and relegate him to it, but hold out 
help to enable him to rise. We shall desire to 
bring him into that larger liberty which makes 
all free, which, if it cannot make all equal, at least 
gives every one a chance to do his best." 

Olmstead sighed. The time seemed very far 
distant. 

" It is rather inconsistent, isn't it, to praise and 
admire one who has risen from obscurity, and say 
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to the next one, 'Keep in the place where you 
belong ' ? I have been thinking of that seriously. 
I have been thinking of a great many new sub- 
jects," and the lines came back in her brow. 
" You see, Miss Disbrowe has not been hedged 
about with dogmatism and conventionalism. She 
goes so straight to her good work, that her 
strength and purity ennoble it. B,ut I see some 
of the dangers on the other side, and hesitate." 

Her voice dropped to an almost pathetic tone. 

"Well," as she paused with a perplexing 
thought, " what is the puzzle ? Can I help 
you ? " 

She glanced at him with grave eyes. 

"Here is this girl," she said presently. "She 
has a passionate, sensitive temperament. A 
month ago to have shelter, food, and a few com- 
mon pleasures sufficed. She made no protest 
against working for them. Well, if that was 
her place in the economy of life she should have 
had strength enough to go on. And there are 
hundreds of them. Pearl says, dropping out by 
the wayside, hurried off to hospitals and pauper 
graves. It is horrible ! Where one is willing to 
work" — 

Sabrina Eastwood shuddered, and her face was 
white with feeling. 

" Now," she resumed, "the child, for sometimes 
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she seems not more than a dozen years old, has 
great capacity. But what if the educational pro- 
cess should develop her in an urtwise fashion ? 
What if one should mar instead of mending ? " 

"You have been thinking of mending?" 

She was so engrossed that she hardly noted the 
eyes studying her with a sudden delight. 

"One could educate her. Even now it would 
be much harder for her to go back to the old life 
of wearing toil, than that night when she picked 
up her little bundle and went out in the darkness, 
a solitary, pathetic figure, because it seemed to 
her she had no part nor lot with such lives as 
ours. In a certain way she was heroic. Pearl 
would keep watch of her, I know, and I could 
defray her expenses ; it would really cost little, — 
three or four hundred dollars a year for a school. 
Should we spoil her between us ? Would we 
meddle and mar ? Would we be likely to unfit 
her for the real work of life ? " 

"No, I think not, with your pure ideals and 
earnestness." 

" But she could not remain with us. And if 
some untoward influence crossed her path ? " 

" Let me think," he said; " I cannot decide just 
now. I would like to see more of her. And 
Miss Disbrowe " — 

"The expense of it must be my part. Pearl 
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has many things on hand. You must make her 
understand that when you discuss ^he matter 
with her." 

Miss Eastwood turned and held out her hand. 
He took it reverently as he said good-by, and 
walked slowly down the shaded road. 

There was a little turn, and in the dense 
shadow of the pines stood Mrs. Duane. She 
had come through the garden and waited for 
him. 

"You will pardon me," she said in her soft 
voice, "but I wanted some counsel." 

He smiled, and it reassured her. 

" You were with my sister a long while this 
afternoon ? " 

Olmstead started at that. 

"O Mr. Olmstead!" she cried, "you may all 
think me blind, but I am not. At first I said I 
could not bear any sorrow to shadow our new 
joy. I wanted years of comfort and pleasure 
with her. But " — 

" Do not look too far into the future. His 
grace will be sufficient." 

"I do not look at the end." Her voice trem- 
bled perceptibly. "It was about another matter 
I wanted your advice. It came to me suddenly — 
a great joy — then I wondered if it was wise. 
For years we have been all to each other. A 
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new affection could not change the old love. 
And afterward — it would be such a comfort. 
Yet it seems wild*' — 

He glanced at her in vague amazement. 

" It is Miss Vasilis/' she went on hurriedly. 
" She has no one, no home, and her future is 
uncertain. I love her. Will it be rash in me 
to take her for my very own ? Will it pain sis- 
ter, do you think ? " she asked with feverish 
eagerness. " For I would put by my own wishes 
and wait." 

He was touched by the delicate consideration 
of love. 

** No,'* he answered ; " I think it will comfort 
her." 

" I love this young girl. And since I have 
been blest, I must in turn do some good work 
for very gratitude. She is weakly, and though 
I have discerned certain attractions in her, the 
world may not. I cannot give her wealth, but I 
can provide for her comfort. You think I may ? " 

" God will bless your good work." He pressed 
the small, thin hand fervently. 

Now he sat in the quiet starlight musing, not 
only of the future of Miss Vasilis, but of another 
form which swept through his dreams. 
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CHAPTER X 

AND LIFP BE PROOF OF THIS 

Sabrina Eastwood smiled softly to herself as 
she sat at the breakfast-table the next morning. 
She was studying Rhea Vasilis with a new in- 
terest, thinking over the strange episode of the 
night not so long ago. The girl had never been 
alarmingly ill ; weak, and wandering in her mind, 
but for the most part quiet. Miss Searle had 
done the greater share of the nursing. 

" Let her sleep all she can,*' said the good old 
doctor. " She's simply worn out. Queer, isn't 
it, that some are compelled to wear themselves 
out for bread, and others wear themselves out in 
a frantic chase for pleasure. Between, there's a 
grand, satisfying life. I think you have touched 
the edge of the great work awaiting willing 
hands." 

Rhea had opened her eyes on defined con- 
sciousness one day. Ruth Searle sat beside her 
with some trifle of sewing. Where was she ? 
Slowly the fragments pieced themselves together. 
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Had she really stolen away in the night, wild and 
wretched with possibilities not for her ? 

Mrs. Duane came in and said something gently 
to the stranger sitting there. She took up the 
thin hand caressingly ; she bent over and kissed 
the cool, smooth brow. 

" The doctor says she is much better, that she 
will soon be around. Poor little child ! How dreary 
her life must have been ! And when you think 
how many there are ! But hers will be better. 
My poor little dear ! " and she kissed her again. 

The tears beaded the long lashes, though the 
eyes did not open. But the arms clasped about 
Mrs. Duane's neck as if they would never loosen 
again. 

Two days after Rhea said to Miss Disbrowe: 
" You must think me horribly ungrateful ! I 
can never make you understand. It was not be- 
cause any one said or did anything that hurt me. 
It was all so beautiful that sometimes I wanted to 
die in the very midst of it. O Miss Disbrowe, 
the pain is in going back to the privations and 
poverty and awful loneliness ! I wouldn't have 
minded it if I had stayed well, even as well as I was 
when I first went to the Ait Rooms, though then 
I had hard headaches. And when a break comes, 
it makes you feel so afraid. If I couldn't work 
steady I should lose my place. And when my 
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eyes troubled me so" — she paused, and drew a 
long, sobbing breath. 

" When you asked me to come here, I thought 
I should find some other kind of work to do for 
a while. I had a feeling that I didn't want to live 
on charity. I knew of girls who had gone out in 
country places for a week or two. But all the 
while I was thinking how it would be in the 
autumn when you went away, if I did not get 
well and strong. Every day some new feeling 
came to me, and, if you can understand, I en- 
joyed it more and more, — the beautiful furni- 
ture and all, the large, clean rooms, and such 
meals and fruit, everything looking like a pic- 
ture ; and Miss Eastwood in her lovely dresses, 
the music, the talk about so many wonderful 
things ! I wanted to be a real part of it, to read 
and sing and paint pictures, — and the strange 
thing was that I felt I could do it all if I had the 
chance. I had never dreamed of such things be- 
fore. Then the old life looked more and more 
wretched, and I shrank from it. When Mrs. 
Duane came home with the news that her good 
fortune was true, it seemed* as if nothing good 
would ever happen to me ; that I was being 
pushed down ; that I didn't belong anywhere." 

" You belong to us. You belonged to us then, 
only you didn't understand it. You were worn 
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out and ill. And you are never to go back to 
that old life," said Miss Disbrowe. 

" It isn't the work. I don't complain of that. 
I was proud of it, especially when they let me de- 
sign a little. It was the dreadful living — when 
you lie awake and hear people fighting and quar- 
relling in the next room ; when some pretty girl 
you have really admired is taken off some day as a 
thief, or goes to concert saloons, and then to the 
bad ; when there is horrible swearing and foul talk 
all around you, and you can't live in any better 
place because it costs too much, and the people in 
nice houses won't have you. Yet it seems to me 
that some one might pick out the clean and decent 
people, and give them a chance. It is just what 
you are doing, I know ; but there are so many 
of them ! And somehow, thinking it all over, I 
seemed to go wrong myself, as if I couldn't stay 
and enjoy the love and delight and happiness 
when I had no real share in it." 

She broke down then in passionate sobbing. 
Pearl Disbrowe soothed, comforted, brought the 
starved, longing, fettered soul out to the highway 
of hope and trust, paths in which it had never 
walked before. But not all at once would the 
grim phantoms of the past be banished. 

When she came down among them again, shyly 
and with great humility, they all strove to add to 
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her comfort with the sweet grace of a higher 
understanding of her needs. Not with any offi- 
cious patronizing; that was not Pearl's way. Miss 
Eastwood was curiously interested. Something 
in the fine, passionate responsiveness of the girl, 
when she really allowed any influence to sway her, 
moved the elder profoundly. Suggestions of pos- 
sibilities flashing out that one could not help 
wondering at. 

She could understand that a girl like Stacy 
Delamater might be worth helping to something 
higher. Was there anything Stacy really desired.? 
She had never thought of that before. But this 
waif of a region so near the slums, with no parents 
one could respect, even if poverty was not taken 
into account, would she be worth raising to those 
heights outlined by education, and would she step 
upward to a finer atmosphere ? Her training had 
been to let these people alone, except as you 
placed money in the hands of committees and 
associations who could sift and winnow rigorously. 

To be sure, there was the whole summer before 
them, and one could tell better presently what 
efforts the girl would be worth. That Pearl meant 
to do something for her advancement she under- 
stood, — Pearl, with her small income and wisely 
generous heart. Why should not she ? Yet she 
could not take her into her own life. There were 
schools and other methods. 
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Her talk with Mr. Olmstead had nearly decided 
her. She watched Rhea narrowly. Yes, there 
was an innate grace about the girl, a certain adap- 
tiveness, a quick brain that caught at usages, that 
kept her from awkwardness even when she was 
abrupt. She would always be lame; but there 
was a touch of the unusual in her face that lifted 
her above any common prettiness. The large, 
dark eyes that could meet you with wistfulness, 
and yet turn cold and irresponsive ; the small, 
fine features that might be haughty under society 
training ; the olive skin that might be made to 
bloom with a touch of roses. Yes, she would be 
piquant. And if she evinced some genius ! Now- 
adays, to have some peculiar gift above mediocrity 
was a passport to the world's approbation. She, 
Sabrina, cared little for it. It had been offered 
to her so readily. It was a tribute generally paid 
to wealth, and beauty sufficient to distinguish one. 

Yes, she could supplement Pearl's endeavor. 
She put it that way, but she intended the real ex- 
pense should be hers. They would take counsel 
together. Whatever was best for Rhea Vasilis — 

Pearl had to go in to Brentford. Sabrina played 
a while, soft, low chords, improvising, as she often 
did when she was moved by any new or strange 
feeling. Then some visitors came — the agent of 
the syndicate, to bespeak an option on Chester 
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Farm, if Miss Eastwood felt disposed to sell. 
And Aunt Vantine had written '* to her ungrate- 
ful girl " that her guardian had disposed of some 
railroad securities at a great advance, as just then 
there was a rather short-sighted " boom '* in the 
road, fortunate for him and her. She should be 
back late in^ugust, and they would take a season 
at some stylish resort, " if you are not absolutely 
dead of enmd by that time," she added. 

She glanced around, standing there on the 
porch, and a thought of HoUis Winchester crossed 
her mind. She knew now that in a way he and 
Mr. Olmstead were friends. Did Winchester still 
care for the place, she wondered. There were 
no legal restrictions on its sale. Her mother had 
protested against its going back to the parties 
who had opposed her claim, and she had refused 
him sharply because he had angered her. But was 
life to be marred and narrowed by petty spites and 
jealousies and cross purposes ? Some new feeling 
moved and softened her inmost soul. 

Mrs. Duane and her sister were sitting under 
the old pine-trees. Yes, that was Miss Vasilis 
who suddenly raised her head and clasped her 
hands with a fervor that rendered her startling. 
Sabrina walked slowly down to them, her soft silk 
morning gown trailing over the short grass and 
beds of pine and hemlock needles. She drew in 
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long breaths of the fragrant air, and was deeply 
stirred by a new emotion, a new purpose. 

Mrs. Duane glanced up with her appealing 
smile, and made a little gesture of welcome with 
her hand. A new expression, pervading every 
line of her face, held Sabrina's attention. Was 
this the despairing little woman she had gone to 
visit with Pearl a few weeks ago in that dingy 
room, in the hard grasp of pinching poverty ? 
All the old knowledge and sweetness, laid away 
because belonging to another life, as one does a 
bit of fine lace or rare china when there are only 
common uses, was being brought out again with 
the subtle daintiness that we claim as belonging 
to birth and culture. Something more, that Sa- 
brina could not translate in a moment, but that 
set her very soul wondering. For the same light 
* was shining in the face of the girl who sat on the 
dry grass at her feet, and was leaning her arms 
softly on Mrs. Duane's knee, as if there was 
something too precious about the elder woman to 
be rudely approached. Rhea had been crying too ; 
her long lashes were still beaded with tears. 

Sabrina crossed over to Miss Barclay, and stood 
at the head of the reclining chair. This wan face 
had in it a certain exquisite peace. 

"Our pretty parlor is not hospitably furnished 
as to chairs," began IJrs. Duane apologetically, 
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"but you are most welcome. My dear Miss East- 
wood, perhaps you will never know all the joy 
and delight you and Miss Disbrowe have brought 
about, since human eyes cannot read to the far 
end,- and, indeed, miss many little links. You 
have made possible one of the dearest desires of 
my life. I have found here, not my own lost 
child, but another God has sent in its place. And 
this poor solitary girl, looking at the future with 
eyes of desperate loneliness, with no human tie 
to comfort in life's dreary hours, has entered my 
heart and found a resting-place. We wanted each 
other, you see; she needed the mother, and I the 
child. We take each other for the years to come." 

Mrs. Duane's voice faltered. Rhea hid her face. 

" It is the good seed bringing forth fruit an 
hugdred-fold," said Miss Barclay. ** You two girls 
are sowing it. You have made this little harvest 
possible. In the course of nature I am likely to go 
before Esther. I shall have the comfort of know- 
ing she has some interest to cheer her declining 
years ; perhaps fond hands to tend, and loving eyes 
to watch over her, as she has watched over me." 

" You mean " — then Sabrina Eastwood paused. 
She had been weighing and balancing and judg- 
ing. It had been merely a question of money 
with her, — the surplus she did not need. She 
had not counted in love. An entertainment and 
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interest at the most, as she had looked upon it ; 
and these women had given of their best and ho- 
liest, nothing doubting. They purposed to share 
their small fortune with a stranger, whose great- 
est appeal to them would be her n^ed. 

" I mean that she is to be my child,** and Mrs. 
Duane laid her hand caressingly on the mass of 
soft dark hair that hid the tear-wet face. ** Mar- 
garet and I talked it over this morning. I don't 
know when I first thought of it, but it seemed to 
take definite shape yesterday. Perhaps we both 
found what the sort of regard was that the Lord 
had sent to comfort our longing souls, th^ knowl- 
edge of what we could be to each other. And 
when the Lord had blessed me so abundantly — 
you see. Miss Eastwood, it isn't even as if we 
were young women. There is enough for the 
years left us. We do not need to be laying it up 
against the future ; and we must work while it is 
day. There is so much to be done. Though it 
does not seem as if I ought to call it work when 
it is such a delight to me." 

Mrs. Duane glanced up at the tall, fair girl with 
a smile of exquisite content, though there was a 
dewiness about her eyes. 

" My child,*' she said again caressing Rhea. 

Sabrina Eastwood stood there in a vague, con- 
science-stricken fashion. On these paltry thou- 
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sands Mrs. Duane considered herself abundantly 
blessed ! Just now she had had almost that sum 
added to her store with one little turn of fortune's 
wheel. What grand sort of love was it that made 
human hearts go out to one another, that made 
blind eyes see, and slow brains resolve ? A divine 
fire that had not touched her as yet. 

She experienced a strange sense of loss. The 
work taken out of her hands deepened in interest. 

Rhea Vasilis suddenly raised her head, and 
faced them with her flushed face and humid eyes. 
Then she rose and stood beside Mrs. Duane, lay- 
ing one 5irm about her neck. 

" Oh ! " she cried, " you don't know, you can 
never know, what this is to me. It seems as if I 
had gone into some strange, beautiful world that 
I had not even dreamed of a few months ago. 
How should I know there was a great, tender, 
loving heart waiting for me to come in and share 

• 

such affection as you have offered ? Oh, you 
must believe that I would lay down my very life 
for you ! Well, that isn't much " — she smiled 
faintly through her tears. " Our lives in their 
poverty and barrenness would not be much of a 
sacrifice ! But I will live for you. I will do my 
utmost. And it seems now as if thefe were many 
things I could do, as if your care and tenderness 
inspired me. There are so many aims and en- 
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deavors possible when one goes into a new world, 
when one finds love *' — 

She bent and kissed Mrs. Duane. Sabrina 
came around to her, took the other half-resisting 
hand in hers. 

" We were all interested in your future," she 
said. "Miss Disbrowe had some plans, and I " — 
her voice faltered and lost itself. 

"You have all been so good. There are so 
many poor souls besides me, — stunted and starved 
lives that never know any blessedness, that are 
so ignorant they hardly long for any uplifting. It 
isn't content, but awful dreariness. You will help 
some of them, I know, and gain their gratitude, 
when they come to realize what you have done. But 
they can't understand at once. It is so strange to 
\ be cared for without any return being demanded." 

Miss Eastwood felt that Rhea Vasilis gently 
put her outside of all that had come to herself. 
A woman of the world could not have done it 
more delicately. Mrs. Duane would gather the 
first sweetness of gratitude, the finest devotion 
of a newly created love. It was right, of course, 
but she experienced a, longing for the power of 
awakening such an interest. 

"I seem like another person," Rhea Vasilis 
continued ; and there was a little gesture of pride, 
glad to clothe itself with humility. "The world 
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looks SO clear and sweet when love makes a sun- 
shine, and to one who has had no such glimpses 
of brightness, it is almost heaven. I have often 
wondered whether there was any such place. It 
doesn't seem possible when it is all one big, con- 
fused struggle for bread — poor souls going out 
of life and coming in, and no one caring. But I 
believe it now, when human kindness can be so 
great, so tender. For how could that be rewarded 
except by God's love ? Some greater power must 
have inspired your soul, dear Mrs. Duane, when 
it opened to take in a poor, homeless, despairing 
girl, whose way was dreary and tangled with 
doubts and fears. Why, it is a new world ! And 
I must make a new, brave life of it for your sake." 

Mrs. Duane raised her eyes with an intent, 
satisfying expression that made the faded face 
lovely. Rhea bent over and kissed it. 

"I am very glad," Sabrina said. "Oh, you 
must not shut us out of a share in the future. 
Let us all help " — 

Yet never had she felt more helpless. She was 
glad to see the carriage- turning into the drive, 
glad to go down and meet Pearl, who was hold- 
ing something in her hand and smiling. 

" A letter from Aunt Jane," she cried. " She 
and Stacy are going to take us in on their way. 
Aunt Jane isn't at all sure but we are actually suf- 
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fering for some of the comforts of life," and Pearl 
laughed softly as she tossed it to her friend. Then 
she was startled a little at Sabrina's grave face. 
She caught sight of the three under the trees. 

"Nothing has happened" — 

Miss Eastwood smiled. " Nothing to be 
troubled about. A romance instead — the out- 
come of your kindly endeavors. Pearl, we shall 
soon have no one left on whom to expend our 
sympathies. One thing grows out of another, 
one soul takes in another, and you will have to 
go out in the highways and the hedges." 

" You ambiguous girl ! " 

"I shall just rouse your curiosity, not satisfy it. 
Some one has a better right, to tell you the story 
than I. Where have you left Miss Searle ? " 

" Mr. Olmstead had something for her to do, 
and will bring her out this afternoon." 

" Go down under the pines and see Mrs. Duane. 
I will sit here and read the letter." 

It was such a kindly epistle. Mrs. Herrick was 
filled with compunction lest she had unwittingly 
aided in placing a burden on her young friends, 
who ought, after all, to be out in the gay world, 
enjoying the summer. A dozen little motherly 
surmises had occurred to her, and now she was 
coming to see for herself. She shouldn't feel 
easy in her mind to go off jaunting unless she 
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really knew all about them. And she wanted to 
see Chester House, as well as Pearl's old ladies. 
The girls had mostly gone away, and Stacy 
seemed rather dull and drooping^ and a little 
change would do her good. 

Did everybody have some one to think of but 
just Sabrina Eastwood ? She was almost on the 
verge of quarrelling with herself. How did peo- 
ple get into the very heart of things ? 

Desire White's dinner-bell was ringing. She 
always gave them ten minutes' grace. Not that 
there was any elaborate dressing for dinner. 
Sabrina had slipped into such ways of simplicity 
that sometimes she wondered how she would 
endure fashionable life again. She went slowly 
up-stairs — she would wait until the little group 
came in and settled themselves, and not face the 
sight of their exquisite joy. A book lay on the 
corner of the table with the familiar look of fre- 
quent using. She took it up, and it seemed to 
open of its own accord. There lay Parke Olm- 
stead's card. And just above it the two lines she 
had halted at so long ago : — 

" I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times." 

Would there ever come a time in which she 
would give up herself ? 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE LAW OF LOVE 

Mrs. Herrick and Stacy wrought a curious 
change in the atmosphere of Chester House. 
There was about Mrs. Herrick the large, vital 
motherliness that one occasionally finds in wo- 
men who have no children of their own ; and 
one longs to place broods under their sheltering 
wings. She was everywhere; still she never im- 
pressed you as being officious. Desire smiled 
cheerfully when she came into the kitchen ; 
Miss Barclay seemed revivified with the out-giv- 
ing strength, and even Miss Eastwood experi- 
enced the sort of rest and relief that had come 
to her in childhood. Her mother's influence had 
always been of the tense kind. She could relax 
under Mrs. Herrick's comforting smiles. 

Rhea was perhaps the real heroine of the house- 
hold. She just seemed to blossom, or perhaps it 
was more like the fern frond that had been in the 
brown, chilly earth, feeling within its tiny closed- 
up ball the longing for something it had never 
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seen or known, but when touched by the soft 
warmth of summer, arises and puts on its ten- 
der greenery, and reaches out for the bits and 
flecks of sunshine stealing through the trees. 
There was something touching in her love for 
Mrs. Duane. It made no demands, but was hap- 
piest in giving of its small but exhaustless store ; 
as if she really could anticipate the wants of both 
women, and minister to the needs of one while 
she saved steps for the other. 

"She is such a curious study,** said Sabrina one 
morning. " I wonder if there are many like her 
down in those wretched depths ? If so, it must be 
terrible for them to live on, pining for things they 
cannot even shape into real purposes, and, if they 
could, are unattainable." 

" There is a dull sort of content with most of 
them. They would not take the trouble to pass 
the barrier. They like their own kind, their own 
enjoyments. To them a touch of physical comfort 
is all that is needed. Yet they could enjoy better 
homes, and in another generation ambition would 
be roused. But these other souls, who come gasp- 
ing up to the surface, who beg you with pitiful 
eyes and wordless lips to save them from some- 
thing they do not know themselves, a terror really 
worse than death, physical suffering, or lingering 
illness, are the ones greatly to be pitied/* 
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" You saw this in her eyes, and you brought her 
out into a large place. How can you understand 
it, Pearl ? And now, what is to be done with her ? 
Mrs. Duane's little portion cannot provide an edu- 
cation for her. She has real gifts. She has an 
artist's soul. I am not sure that she could distin- 
guish herself in the higher walks, perhaps, but she 
learns easily to see the grouping and effect. She 
ought to go to some good school before the cun- 
ning of her hand is betrayed into meretricious 
work. I had quite resolved to educate her my- 
self. I was a little afraid that perhaps we had 
not really discovered a true genius, and that T 
might fill her head with false ambitions." 

" She is learning her best lessons now in affec- 
tion. There will be time for the other things. 
Let her be helpful and thoughtful to these two 
who have taken her so generously into their 
hearts. It is pretty to see her waiting upon 
them, reading to them, and listening to the ex- 
periences of half a century ago, with the won- 
dering interest that is absolutely fascinating. 
The love and nearness will help Mrs. Duane to 
bear her sorrow the better when it comes.*' 

Sabrina shuddered. Death seemed terrible to 
her. 

"You think** — then she paused in great awe. 

"The doctor feels quite assured now that Miss 
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Barclay will live till the early autumn. She is 
happy and comfortable here. O Sabrina, you 
ought never to think you are doing nothing ! 
See what you have made possible ! " 

" And then this poor little woman with her few 
thousands does not hesitate to reach out to others, 
while I stand considering. It shames me. I can- 
not even take up the beginnings of things as 
Rhea does." 

" But your beginnings will be different.'* Pearl 
smiled. **The work will come for you to do, never 
fear; willing hearts always find it. And Rhea 
may need you presently — as much as I. We are 
not all called to the same task. There were apos- 
tles to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles." 

** The unbelieving Jews. I couldn't do anything 
with them. Pearl." 

" Yet some of them listened, you remember." 

Sabrina Eastwood let her eyes wander far over 
the meadow, on the other side of the road. There 
was a tiny gray house that had once been white, a 
dingy barn that had shone in glowing red years 
before ; then a little rise of ground, a long, level 
stretch, and after that a small fishing hamlet and 
the Sound. They had driven over several times. 
A faint unfolding of mystery seemed as far away 
as that, and as sure. Was there any possibility 
about herself she had overlooked ? An apostle to 
the Jews ! 
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It came back to her in the afternoon. Stacy 
and Pearl sat in the hammock, idly swinging to 
and fro. Miss Searle was up-stairs, writing to her 
friend Marcia Golding. Mrs. Herrick had taken 
the others out driving. Sabrina was in-doors on 
the old brass-studded sofa, making a pretence at 
reading. The girls were not talking any secrets. . 
Stacy was in that half-whimsical, half-grumbling 
mood that always amused Pearl. 

" Yes, it's been awfully stupid this summer. I 
never knew Wendover quite so dull. The young 
men go away, and Anstice — O Pearl, something 
just splendid happened to her ! Some relatives 
asked her to spend the whole summer with them 
at Cape May. And the Berdans went off to Lake 
George; and there has just been a Sunday-school 
picnic now and then, and croquet — that isn't 
much fun unless you have a nice party. In fact, 
it's about relegated to the children ; and after Pro- 
fessor Farrand went away — he stayed longer than 
usual; he had some writing to do for a friend, 
and then he was going to Spain. O Pearl, think 
of that ! Last year he went to Norway and 
Sweden. What a great wide breath of living it 
must give one ! I don't wonder that men can 
talk of something besides turning carpets and 
making comfortables and dyeing your last win- 
ter's gown, and how much preserve and pickle 
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you are going to put up this fall, and how 
long you have had your furniture, and what 
came down from grandmother, and all that. You 
see, if it was only told over once or twice, but 
year in and year out — I don't wonder girls like 
to do something, some kind of work that earns 
money, and then go off and take a blessed holiday 
and see strange things, — pictures you can call up 
afterwards without the real trouble of painting 
them, and odd people that you really wouldn't 
care about knowing, but you like to watch for all 
that. Anstice has been writing about those she 
meets, and it's better than books. Then to see 
for yourself ! Yes, I wish I could earn some 
money of my own. I would almost go in one of 
the shops for a while." 

" But Aunt Jane couldn't spare you." 
" No, she really couldn't ! " Stacy gave a long 
sigh. "I'm just like a child to her. I owe her 
more than a child's duty, because she really 
was not compelled to take me. And she couldn't 
get along with the work alone. But when I look 
on and on, with one year just like another — and 
the great beautiful world out beyond, all rich with 
mountains and lakes and waterfalls and magnifi- 
cent cities, and the people going and coming " — 

" And you may some day. You are only eigh- 
teen. By the time you are thirty you may have 
gone all around the world." 
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Stacy gave a short, doubtful laugh. 

**Aunt Jane's much older than that, and she's 
never been anywhere to speak of, — Hartford and 
Springfield and Boston and Concord and New 
York. But she's never seen Niagara or the St. 
Lawrence or Canada, or even the White Moun- 
tains ! And there's all the wonderful West. To 
be sure, she is happy and busy, and there's 
never been any real opportunity. When she was 
young, people didn't talk about such things, nor 
care about them. And it's been such a long 
while since she's gone anywhere ! Aunt Matt will 
be so glad to see her. But I've half a mind to 
stay here with you. You've made the place like 
a story book with all these happenings. One 
wants to read the next chapter and the next. It's 
queer how you make romances out of everybody." 

One of the neighboring farmers' wives had 
come up with some pot-cheese. Pearl begged her 
to sit down, while she took the carefully covered 
pan out to Desire. The woman fanned herself 
with her gingham sunbonnet, and said " it was a 
pow'rful hot day," and that " the men-folk would 
'most melt in the medder." Stacy went on swing- 
ing slowly ; Sabrina Eastwood dropped her book 
and was thinking. 

An apostle to the near-by people, that was 
what Pearl had meant. Yes, even the Master 
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had not always gone out into the hedges and by- 
places. How strange she had never thought of 
it before — the day they were all talking at Wen- 
dover. She had not supposed Stacy needed any- 
thing besides a pretty new gown, and some books 
at Christmas, and a remembrance on her birth- 
day ; and here was the young hungry soul waiting 
to be fed, who could be fed out of her abundance. 
And Aunt Jane ! It seemed to her that everybody 

« 

must have seen Niagara as a matter of course. 
She had had a surfeit of great places, and was not 
yet tired of driving about the country roads and 
swinging in a hammock with a gown that would 
bear crushing. 

To some people you gave bread. There was 
shelter, clothing, sympathy ; then came pleasure. 
Why had she been so blind to it all ? Why, the 
world was full of work, necessity, and delight ! 
The Lord had made the grass to grow and the 
green herb. He had made the flowers as well. 
There were the countless stars, the mountains 
and the seas, the works that praised him. And 
here was a longing soul she could delight. How 
. had she been so slow to understand } 

When Pearl came back she found many things 
to say to Mrs. Slater. The woman answered in 
her phlegmatic fashion ; but the lines of her face 
relaxed, and she might have smiled if she had not 
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been so out of practice. The warmth of the im- 
pulse stirred her soul, and the bunch of flowers 
Pearl gathered and begged her to take home to 
the children was received with awkward gratitude. 

" Vd rather granny had *em, if it's all the same 
to you. We ain't much hands for posy gardenin' ; 
there's too much work for such things, but granny 
— she'll be mighty pleased." 

Yes, Pearl could always remember the cup of 
cold water. 

After Aunt Jane had come home and laid aside 
her things and looked out that everybody was 
comfortable, Sabrina carried her off to her own 
room. 

"I've something to ask of you. Aunt Jane," she 
said in her persuasive way, and put her hand out 
over the one that had toiled for so many years. 
"I want to take Stacy to Niagara, but two young 
girls couldn't well go alone. There must be some 
elder woman to care for them. And if you would ! 
Then you could go on to your sister's afterward." 

"My dear! And Niagara! An old woman like 
me!" 

Sabrina smiled with a warmth and sweetness 
that went far toward rendering refusal impossible. 

" But — well, I'd hardly know how to act ! " Mrs. 
Herrick laughed, with a ring of positive pleas- 
ure in the mellow notes. "I dare say I'd be like 
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some of the women they laugh about in the pa- 
pers ; Td bristle all over with exclamation points, 
and stand gaping about, until you'd be ashamed. 
But Stacy*d be just wild. The professor stayed a 
couple of weeks later than usual this summer, and 
he used to sit out on the stoop a while in the even- 
ings and talk, and somehow he stirred Stacy all up 
telling of the wonderful places and countries he had 
seen. She's been kinder quiet and dumpy since, 
and reading over some of his books. It's a great, 
beautiful world, Miss Eastwood, but everybody 
doesn't get leave to travel all round it. I comfort 
myself with the thought that there'll be all heaven ; 
and if God made the earth so wonderful, he isn't 
going to fail the poor souls who can never see 
more than their own little corner. There'll be 
rivers of delight and plains spread out in some- 
thing more glorious than sunshine, and valleys 
and heights. And you'll have all eternity to see 
it. That isn't to say there's no need of enjoying 
what you can here. I ain't that narrow. And 
Stacy'U be just wild! I had half a mind to let 
her go off with some of the girls, but I didn't feel 
quite forehanded enough to fix her up nice and 
give her plenty to spend. Stacy's a good, sensi- 
ble girl. But you two would be so pretty and 
nice that an old woman like me would most shame 
you." 
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She looked so entii;ply pleased with the compli- 
ment that had been paid her! It was almost as 
good as the journey. 

**But pretty girls could not go alone, and nice 
girls would not/' Sabrina smiled in her most 
persuasive fashion. "We must have you for the 
dignity and propriety. And I hoped you would 
like to go.'* 

" Like to go ! My dear child ! Why, it would 
be a bit of heaven beforehand ! You are as sweet 
as a rose to think of it. I don't know but you'll 
get to be like Pearl, planning out things for 
people." 

"Thank you for that compliment," and a limpid- 
ness suffused Sabrina's eyes. "Now, you must 
let Stacy understand that you care to go, that it 
is not all on our account." 

" O my dear, I haven't grown too old to 
hanker a little after the pleasures of the world 
that God made. If he'd put them way up to the 
North Pole, then we'd known for sure they were 
out of the reach of most people ; but he lets folks 
live right around the Falls, and out West in those 
wonderful places, and all over Europe; so he 
means there shall not be any question. It's only 
whether people have the time and the money. 
And I've got to get a new carpet for one of the 
rooms — young fellows do scrape out things so." 
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"And I really owe you all this and more," cried 
Sabrina. "You were so good to me" — 

"That's nothing, child. No one could have 
been cross to such a delicate little mite as you 
used to be, never giving a bit of trouble. But 
you'll never know how good it was to see you 
come back, grown up into such a tall, pretty girl, 
and remembering little things that had been 
a'most crowded out of my mind." 

Her voice broke a little, and she put her arms 
about Sabrina and kissed her. Women or girls 
rarely kissed Miss Eastwood. She always held 
herself aloof from effusiveness. 

That very evening, as she was rambling about 
the old garden with Stacy, she laid the plan before 
her. These two girls had been curious, outside 
friends. Both felt a little afraid of the other. 
Stacy had rather a sharp, satiric tongue, and she 
had said to Aunt Jane, "she wasn't going to bow 
down to Miss Eastwood's money." She had her 
own dignity, and she was not the kind of a girl to 
be patronized. All the same, she secretly coveted 
about half the fortune. Half would make her 
"passing rich;" and more than once Sabrina had 
longed for Stacy's "good times," and the genu- 
ine love and admiration so frankly proffered. She 
had been so hedged about with conventionality, 
sheltered with a worldly wise wisdom, trained to 
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believe that money was the great thing to which 
the world paid honor, and that the class below 
you were ready to fawn and flatter, and that it 
was only your equals who were likely to have no 
ulterior motive. Yet she had more than once 
detected the humiliafting truth even in them. 

"Oh!** cried Stacy, with a touch of rapture in 
her voice, while her hands clasped eagerly. " Oh, 
would Aunt Jane go? You are very generous to 
think of it." Then she drew a long breath, and 
pride crept in. 

" rd almost decided to stay here with Pearl," 
she resumed in a tone of grave consideration. " I 
am so interested in Rhea Vasilis ; and we have 
not been to the beach " — 

Any other time Miss Eastwood would have 
answered with a cold, cutting dignity. It was 
hard to have one's kindly efforts thrust aside 
with such indifference, to endure the secret mor- 
tification of knowing she would have taken this 
gladly from Pearl. A sentence came to her that 
some one had been reading this morning, "To 
do good to them that despitefully use you." This 
was hardly the flavor of spite, but Stacy's hasty 
independence. ^ 

"You could come back here, you know," she 
said with the indescribable gentleness that marks 
great effort over self. 
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"Yes, if Aunt Jane didn't need me. We will 
have to talk it over. It*s so unexpected. But it 
is just lovely of you.*' 

That was a little more like Stacy's natural self ; 
but if she had caught Sabrina's hand, if she had 
glanced with her bright eyes that could hold so 
much gratitude and delight, if her glad young 
voice had quivered just a little — 

Miss Eastwood choked down something. Did 
she know of a girl in her own circle who wouldn't 
have just "jumped " at such an invitation ? 

"I hope you and Aunt Jane will make it a 
lovely thing for me to remember," she said, with 
a graciousness that stung Stacy more keenly than 
any resentment could have done. 

Then Stacy spoke of some of the girls who 
were going to Niagara this summer; and they 
talked of the Lakes and Canada, and Professor 
Farrand's journey to Spain, until the stars came 
out and tlie dew began to fall. When they walked 
around they found Mr. Olmstead sitting on the 
step of the stoop, talking to Aunt Jane and Pearl. 
Stacy took the little nook by Aunt Jane. Sabrina 
seated herself in the hammock. The parlor lamp 
shone through the window, and threw up, in soft 
relief, the graceful reclining figure. Olmstead 
changed a little, so that he could keep a glimpse 
of her. Stacy remarked that. 
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When he had gone and the house was closed, 
they went up-stairs, saying pleasant good-nights 
to each other. Stacy fidgeted for a few moments, 
then said, " I must go and ask Pearl something," 
and scudded noiselessly across the hall. 

Pearl was shaking out her long, soft hair, and 
smiled. Stacy shut the door quietly. 

"Oh,** she cried, "I do believe it was your 
plan ! '* and the eager eyes seemed to search into 
Miss Disbrowe's very thoughts. 

" What was my plan ? " Pearl smiled mirth- 
fully. 

" Niagara ! You suggested that she should ask 
us. Confess ! ** Stacy held up her forefinger 
warningly. 

" She — who ? Not Sabrina ? Be intelligible, 
Stacy." 

Stacy's story came tumbling out. As she 
went on she grew more certain that Pearl was 
the prime mover, and was at first quite incredu- 
lous of her denial. 

** But you would like to go } It's a delightful 
plan. Oh, you surely will, Stacy } " 

Pearl's eyes were alight with eager persuasion. 

"I don't know. I wish she had not asked it. 
Fve always had a queer feeling about Miss East- 
wood. I don't want her to think she can do any- 
thing for us, and we'll be glad to take it because 
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we are poor and cannot indulge in the pleasure of 
wealth/* said Stacy with a sarcastic intonation. 
" Really, if it had not been for a carpet in one of 
the lodging-rooms, I do believe Aunt Jane would 
have sent me to Lake George. And I have 
courage enough not to sigh greatly for the moon, 
or even one of the little stars," and Stacy laughed 
with a light touch of scorn. 

" Don't you suppose it would be a pleasure to 
Sabrina ? *' Pearl inquired gravely. 

" She has been half a dozen times, I dare say." 

" The privilege of giving you a pleasure " — 

" Nonsense ! " cried Stacy sharply. . 

" Suppose I asked you ? " 

Stacy sprang up and clasped her arms about 
Pearl's neck, waltzed her softly about the room, 
and kissed her rapturously. 

" Why, I'd walk every step of the way with 
you," she said. "But I do not want Sabrina to 
think" — 

** Stacy, you are not your own kindly, generous 
self. Suppose you offered something to a dear 
friend " — 

** We are not dear friends," interrupted Stacy. 

" Aunt Jane is very dear to her. And, Stacy, 
when you think she has not a near relative, and 
can make her circle only of friends, and that she 
has a right to elect them, one cannot blame her 
for the endeavor." 
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" I am not blaming her," protested Stacy, " and 
there are plenty of girls. I don't want to be 
bought." 

" Do you suppose she bought me ? " Pearl 
glanced straight into Stacy's eyes. "I have come 
to like her very much. I think she is trying to 
help along with the great work that she is just 
learning about ; not deputing it to others, but go- 
ing to the very heart herself. And I am sorry 
that events have disappointed her, though God's 
planning must be better than ours. Mrs. Duane 
is so happy. Miss Barclay is so comforted over 
Rhea Vasilis ; and I think she will be much 
happier working for some one than just for her- 
self, as she would if Miss Eastwood had taken 
charge of her. But Sabrina has a curious impres- 
sion that individually she isn't much needed in the 
world of working endeavor. It is a new place for 
her to be in ; and she feels strange and hesitating, 
as only a fine, delicate-minded*person would. She 
is trying to learn the language in which the new 
song is sung ; and if we keep an ungracious silence 
in her presence, if we refuse to join because she is 
singing in a rather untrained voice, might we not 
offend one of these little ones ? For I take it 
that the Saviour didn't mean merely children, but 
all who were beginning the new purpose of greater 
love." 
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Stacy fixed her eyes on Pearl with a kind of 
surprised, questioning gravity. 

" I like Sabrina very much. She has had the 
most fashionable training and life; but there's 
something very sweet down at the bottom of 
her soul, or she wouldn't cling so to Aunt Jane. 
And she is trying to find the way into more 
earnest living. People have said to her, * Lo 
here/ and ' Lo there,' but the paths haven't been 
those of simple good works. Stacy, I think she 
will presently make a lovely friend for young 
girls when she finds her own standing-place. 
She doesn't want to live a useless life, but some- 
thing brave and noble and sweet; and it will 
attract many to her side when she finds the 
magic key to homan hearts. Shall we help her 
a little.^ I might have protested about this ex- 
periment because I couldn't do it all myself; 
and think how much real pleasure I should have 
mfssed." * 

"But going to Niagara cannot help her any." 

"I think it can. Giving pleasure to you and 
Aunt Jane will broaden and sweeten her nature. 
It will open more readily to the next thing. It 
will be easier for her to propose some other 
enjoyment to a soul that may be famishing for 
it. And, Stacy, I think sometimes there is as 
fine a grace in accepting a favor as in bestow- 
ing one." 
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The subtle disapprobation was going out of 
Stacy Delamater's face. 

"I think we who want to give ought to be 
ready to take from others. * Charity seeketh 
not her own.' We can even suffer to be mis- 
understood until such a time as the Lord makes 
it plain." 

" Pearl, you ought to be " — and then Stacy 
stopped with a hot, scarlet face, laughed with 
embarrassment, and added, "you are a mission- 
ary not only to the Gentiles, but us stiff-necked 
Jews. I must run away before you convert me, 
before you make me believe going to Niagara a 
high, heroic sacrifice on my part." 

Pearl kissed her, and they both laughed as she 
slipped out of the doorway. 

Aunt Jane had fallen asleep. Stacy sat down 
by the window to think it over, and to plan a 
future for Pearl. 



», 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PRICK OF A THORN 

Aunt Jane and Stacy talked the little tour 
over in the morning. The elder was deputed to 
make the proper speech of acceptance. Stacy 
still had a queer feeling about it. Of course it 
would be a delight. A secret exultation sprang 
up in her soul of the surprise it would be to the 
Wendover girls. That was rather a low source 
of gratification, but she could not quite crush 
it out. 

She and Aunt Jane! That gave it an air of 
dignity. Only it seemed as if the real satisfac* 
tion would be talking it over afterwards. Sabrina 
would arrogate to herself the past experience in 
her languid indifference that was so trying. 

"Aunt Jane is delighted," she said to Sabrina; 
and Aunt Jane felt it her duty to express some 
enthusiasm for Stacy. 

Miss Eastwood brought down some fine pho- 
tographs ; and when everybody had " looked their 
fill," she gave them to Rhea, whose eyes kindled 
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with enthusiasm at possessing such a treasure. 
There was the little bustle of packing, looking 
over time-tables, and arranging routes. 

About mid-afternoon Mr. Olmstead came out 
for Miss Searle. They had both been much 
interested in a pretty young woman whose hus- 
band had gone off to look for work a month 
before. She had heard from him only once. 
With a sick baby and a child not yet three 
years old, she had done whatever work was pos- 
sible ; but her rent was behind, and she had been 
warned out of her wretched tenement — and her 
baby was dying. 

"Afterward bring her and the other child here," 
said Pearl. 

Olmstead lifted his brows. "Do you mean 
here in this Paradise.^" He gave a vague smile, 
thinking of HoUis Winchester. "And Miss East- 
wood" — 

"Miss Eastwood complains because we do not 
go down to real depths. Our pensioners have 
turned out so strangely prosperous and helpful. 
But man doesn't live by bread alone, though 
there are enough that hunger for that. * Every 
word' — did you ever think of the wide mean- 
ing.^ Then Miss Eastwood is going away for a 
week or ten days." 

" Going away ? ** He could hardly imagine 
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Chester House without her. A mysterious ex- 
pression wavered over his face. 

"Is she tired*' — 

"No/* interrupted Pearl hastily. "She has 
been learning some of the lessons in this new 
'Country/ and is going to practise them. She 
will find work enough presently. Every earnest 
seeker does." 

Then they went back to the poor woman who 
had known and suffered so much, and who was but 
little past twenty. Stacy and Sabrina came down- 
stairs. The two others were standing under the 
branching tree by the gate, waiting for Miss Searle. 

A great light flooded Stacy's girlish mind, a 
great joy as well. She was glad in the farthest 
depth of her soul that Sabrina was going away. 
The remembrance of her in the hammock, and 
the eyes turned towards her, flashed over the girl. 
Yes, Sabrina was beautiful ; she had all the won- 
derful arts of fascination at her finger-ends. And 
men, good men, went down to them. This pre- 
figured life was what would suit Pearl Disbrowe 
to the finest fibre of her being. Had any one a 
right to charm it away, to despoil the first rare 
sweetness ? It was not even as if Sabrina would 
care eventually. 

She was going on out to them. Stacy caught 
her arm. 
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" Don't/' she said in a tone that was not much 
more than a penetrative whisper. " CSi, can't you 
see ? It is the one destiny that ought to come to 
Pearl ; and the whole world ought to stand aside 
and let her take it, before it is flawed and marred 
by any wrong thing coming between. Are you 
very angry with me ? But you have the greater 
world to choose from " — 

Stacy stopped, her face in a flood of scarlet, her 
lips quivering ; and the tears of shame and affright 
rushed to her eyes. Her clasp on Sabrina's arm 
had tightened, but the other hardly noted it. 

" You think " — she began, and her voice had 
such a strained, hollow sound that it sent a shiver 
through every fibre of her own being. 

" If it could go on unbroken, uninterrupted ! 
Pearl is so lovely, so good ! The best there is 
ought to come to her. And you like her — you 
have been so generous. People do not always 
think in time — oh, are you very angry.? The 
thing seemed to say itself." 

Stacy turned to fly. She longed to go to the 
ends of the earth. 

" Angry ? No," answered Sabrina, in a soft 
tone. She stood uncertain. 

" It was horribly rude. And when you had just 
been so kind, so beneficent" — 

Sabrina turned her round, drew her closer, and 
they walked down the wide hall. 
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" You are right," she said. " It would be a pity 
to mar from any thoughtlessness. No, I am not 
vexed in the least. The same impression came to 
me almost at first. Yes, Pearl Disbrowe is worthy 
of the best there is in the world, of the destiny 
for which she seems so excellently fitted. O Stacy, 
don't cry ! I am glad you thought so much about 
her. We will try to be her best friends always." 

Stacy ran up-stairs, and hid her throbbing face 
in the pillow. What had possessed her.? But 
she had always loved Pearl, and it was not as if 
Sabrina really could come to care. If she meant 
to be regardful of others, here, surely, was a place 
to begin. For Mr. Olmstead cared a great deal 
for Pearl. He came to her with so many things ; 
he deferred to her judgment. And if ever any 
one was meant for a minister's wife from the be- 
ginning, that girl was Pearl Disbrowe ! Not every 
minister, but Mr. Parke Olmstead. 

She had never seen any one she thought good 
enough for Pearl until now. It was such a perfect 
little dream. 

" I can't be very sorry that I spoke," Stacy half 
sobbed to herself. " I couldn't have accepted 
anything at her hands with this grudging thought 
between. And she has so much. She would not 
want to marry him anyhow, and it would mar all 
his life." 
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Sabrina Eastwood went through the open door, 
the vine-covered back porch, and into the old gar- 
den, so suggestive of the elder English poets, — 
the wide apple boughs glistening with fruit, the 
straight, prim pears, a tree of downy peaches, the 
old orchard fencing it in, sheltering it, and letting 
in the sifting sunshine. The humming-birds and 
the bees set the air all a-quiver ; the quaint fra- 
grance touched her, and she dropped down on a 
rustic seat ; her soft, white hands clasped each 
other, and the fire opal shot out a long ray. 

" Given up herself '* — not " many times," but 
just once. There was that other brief vision, — 
that strong, eager, earnest manhood crossing her 
path, and dropping a seed that' had been strug- 
gling upward, the kind of plant that could not 
shoot forth in a single night. Yet it had changed 
many things for her ; she knew that well ; and 
it had made this a curious, unfolding existence. 
She had been in no haste to go down to the 
heart of things. She had thought little about 
the life, except that it lifted one up to finer 
heights, into the wide soul-comprehension. Hers 
was not the nature to hurry along, but garner 
delicately, bit by bit, dream by slow degrees, build 
with nicest care. It seemed to her that she had 
discerned something, a possibility that, like the 
opening of heaven, blinded one's eyes at first. 
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She had had need latterly to study the signs and 
evade them. But these had come with the fit- 
ness, the sweetness of that grand harmony, touch- 
ing the edge of all higher human pulses and 
floating off to the infinite, begun here and carried 
forward to the full fruition of the life. A strong 
sweet, upholding human love that would never let 
any one waver or doubt ! 

It could be hers ! The exultation and the 
abnegation came so close together that the joy 
and the pang overlapped. To know that a word, 
a glance, the mere movement of a finger, might 
bring it to her ! To stand aside and let another 
take it ! If this other one was unworthy there 
might be some excuse. • But it was simply self, or 
the giving up of self. Ah, she might have all the 
world to choose from, as Stacy said, but there 
would never be aught like this again ! Out here, 
where it was drowned in the voices of nature, her 
soul made moan. She put it away with soft hands 
and touches of regret.. Could any motive make 
the life yet to come as full and useful and satisfy- 
ing? 

She had risen, and was taking a turn in the 
winding paths, when Pearl came out. She stood 
quite still a moment, then stretched out her hands. 

" I shall miss ^ou so much, dear," Pearl said. 
They were not effusive women, only, as in all 
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finely tempered natures, a single word occasion- 
ally was a caress in itself. 

" I am very glad," Sabrina said. " It gratifies 
one's self-esteem. If we could take you ! " 

Pearl smiled. 

" And you will do all you can ? That poor 
woman — and if there are others who will not dis- 
tress Miss Barclay — I am afraid they are having 
hard times at Brentford. And this summer is 
yours, in which you are to do all the good work 
you can. I run off to pleasures." 

Pearl listened to the curious accent in Sabrina's 
voice, that was like a new strain in a harmony 
that one could not instantly adjust. A tender 
regret, a touch of strength, an intangible sugges- 
tion that eluded one. 

"Sabrina, you could not undertake a kindlier 
deed than this. I am so glad for Stacy, who has 
a girl's ardent longing for a wider outlook. The 
really poor are not the only ones who need a lit- 
tle of the good fellowship of the world. And to 
Aunt Jane it will be the great pleasure of her life. 
You imagine you are slow to think of your neigh- 
bors, but you are not. It is only because you 
have never been " — 

" In the ' King's Country,' " interposed Sa- 
brina, as Pearl halted a little. * "Yes, I am 
learning to walk in new paths, and I find them 
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pleasant, even if I do stumble a little. And you 
will be busy and happy while I am gone ? Pearl, 
Heaven ought to send you some great happiness, 
you give up so much of your life to others." 

" I think it has.'* She drew Miss Eastwood's 
hand through her arm. " Why, you cannot re- 
alize what this summer has been to me ! and its 
delight has all come through you. Tve some- 
times dreamed of such things, but I have only 
been able to do such a very little." 

" Whatever happens, I shall make you my al- 
moner henceforth ; my adviser too. And I want 
you to do whatever you think best. Do you 
know, I shall feel quite eager to get back and 
peruse the fresh pages. There, that is supper ; 
let us go in. And then I must look up my be- 
longings." 

After supper she went up to her room. There 
was not much to pack, since they were not going 
to take in gayeties. But she liked lingering there 
in silence. She could hear Stacy's voice down- 
stairs, training Rhea in a pretty good-night song. 
She could imagine Pearl going gently from one to 
the other, giving of her sweet, outflowing self. 
Yes, the life vaguely shadowed was the true, com- 
prehensive one for her. This special gift and 
power would find its special purpose, that God^ 
had indicated in so certain a manner. To trav- 
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erse it would be a sin. ^ And she was truly glad 
that Parke Olmstead was not a poor man ; that 
Pearl would not need to be restricted in her good 
works. 

Pearl went over to the station with them the 
next morning. 

" Say good-by to Miss Searle and Mr. Olmstead 
for me ! " Miss Eastwood exclaimed. 

"Mr. Olmstead — O Sabrina, didn't you see him 
last evening ? We were so engrossed with that 
poor Mrs. Jennings! Why, where were you.?*' 
and a shade of regret passed over Pearl's face. 

A flush stirred Stacy's. She knew the reason. 
Pearl was not to blame. 

" It is- not as if we were going to Europe ; " and 
Sabrina's tone had a certain lightness. " You 
will hardly miss us before we shall be back again ; 
at least, Stacy and myself." 

A smile hovered over the beautiful face. 

**No, she does not really care," ruminated Stacy. 
** It would only be 'pastime ere she went to town.' 
And to have Pearl's future marred for a few weeks' 
amusement ! Society people are always expecting 
homage — demanding it. But she hasn't been a bit 
cross with me ;" and Stacy's conscience was at rest. 

As the cars steamed out, Pearl turned her 
horse's head toward Brentford. Sabrina caught 
sight of the movement, and a vague wonder en- 
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tered her mind as to whether Mr. Olmstead would 
think her abrupt or indifferent? She ought not 
to feel anxious about what he. might think, or 
whether he thought of her at all. Yet the friend- 
ship had been hers in the first instance. It might 
be again. She did not want to shut out of her 
future this strong, self-reliant, clear-sighted man, 
whose sympathies were inspiriting, whose Chris- 
tianity took hold of all human lives ; who could 
reach up to the great things with a certain faith, 
and to whom the weak and small appealed in the 
wide claim of humanity ; who made the daily liv- 
ing so real that it must perforce bear fruit. He 
could take hold spiritually upon the great things 
of God. 

Did she want something like this to lean upon, 
— tangible presences ? Some one to make sure 
and beautiful paths for her feet, to lift her with 
an unmistakable strength, up among the high 
things ? Was she one of those who would always 
need guidance ? Was there no real stamina, only 
a languid longing ? 

Aunt Jane was making some comment ; so Miss 
Eastwood glanced up and smiled. There came a 
quick realization that her duty for the present lay 
here, not in vague dreaming. She had under- 
taken to give these two people a pleasure ; and it 
was as great a duty as if she were in her world of 
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society, where she lived up to the fine require- 
ments of thorough breeding. For, worldly as Mrs. 
Vantine undoubtedly was, she never emphasized 
any point by rudeness or indifference. When she 
gave, it was of her best ; when she withheld, it 
was done with the elegance of dignity. 

Stacy did not seem disposed to talk. Miss 
Eastwood felt there was something to be adjusted 
before the real pleasure began. Stacy was always 
at home with Pearl. What intangible giving was 
it that people could accept so unquestioningly ? 
Was it of one's self.? 

She turned her chair, and smiled over to Aunt 
Jane in a wistful sort of way, venturing upon 
kindly commonplaces as they went flying through 
fields and orchards, long meadow reaches, bits of 
woodland, pretty little hamlets, and large towns, 
pausing now and then at some station, then plun- 
ging again into the rich breath and mingled odors 
of undisturbed country. 

There were many little things, Sabrina found. 
The blind needed adjusting ; she discovered some 
bright bits in her illustrated paper. She sent for 
a cup of tea, and begged Stacy to have a glass of 
milk. The day grew warmer. When they had 
to stop for a connection, she proposed that Aunt 
Jane should take a little walk, to break up the 
stiffness of sitting so long. 
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After a while the sun began to throw slanting 
shadows ; the air grew cooler with fragrance from 
streams and sedgy places. Now the rushing of 
the river, here the reverberation among the rocks, 
and presently the wide, warm summer night, mak- 
ing the shadows indistinguishable, or throwing up 
a' cluster of village lights, like sparks struck off 
and vanishing in a second. 

Aunt Jane settled herself comfortably in her 
chair and nodded, and the two girls drew closer 
together. It seemed to Stacy a week since they 
left Chester House, and when they stepped out 
on the platform she stood quite still and helpless. 
Some one came in between. 

** Oh, no,*' said a refined voice, " I don't think 
she is her daughter. The smaller one really looks 
more like her. But if either of my daughters 
grows up to treat me with such lovely considera- 
tion I shall call myself a happy woman. Besides 
her beauty, she was good to look at. She never 
fidgeted or fretted about the heat. She has such 
exquisite repose of manner that she might be a 
pattern for young womanhood. I was so glad 
when I found they were coming on to Niagara. 
I really wanted to see mora of her" — 

** Stacy," said a soft voice ; and, as the girl 
turned toward Sabrina and the hack, she caught 
sight of a fellow-passenger who had been sitting 
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opposite them most of the day. Yes, it was Miss 
Eastwood to whom the lady referred. 

ft 

They were so tired that the comfort of their 
room was delightful. Aunt Jane was a little dazed 
and confused, but Miss Eastwood seemed just as 
much at home as at Wendover; and it was good 
to go to bed. 

Stacy Delamater colored consciously the next 
morning when she saw her vis-d-vis of the day 
before at the end of the table where the waiter 
seated them. She felt curiously stranded. All 
her girlish audacity seemed to desert her, and she 
watched Sabrina narrowly. Yes, there was some- 
thing admirable about her. She could satirize the 
society airs and graces when they were all on an 
equality at Wendover, but here she saw their 
manifold uses. How charmingly she put Aunt 
Jane forward, and made her appear as if she had 
been used to hotels all her life. There was a 
delicate sort of effacement that Stacy had never 
connected with Miss Eastwood. Her conscience 
pricked her a little as last night's comment came 
back to her. Yes, Sabrina's deference and con- 
sideration made something more than a plain 
countrywoman out of Aunt Jane. She did not 
seem at all apprehensive of the elder woman mak- 
ing blunders or betraying any unaccustomedness. 

Ah, what a day it was ! What days they all 
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were ! They studied the marvel of grandeur from 
its many sides and under all varieties of aspects, 
— sunrise and sunset, calm and storm ; for they 
had one afternoon of blinding, driving rain. 

Sabrina listened with new interest to Aunt 
Jane's quaint, delighted comments, and her spirit 
of devout gratitude to the Maker of all things. 
She was learning how sweet a satisfaction one 
might gather in bestowing real pleasures upon 
those whose lives did not abound in such gratifi- 
cations. And she had thought herself tired of 
almost everything ! 

"I feel as if I'd done more than look at the 
promised land ; I've fairly been in it. And the 
Lord just put this in 'your heart, Sabrina. What 
I have to give thanks for is, that you listened and 
went about the Father's business, which, as I take 
it, is giving comfort and joy to human souls. My 
dear, if you and Pearl go on, you'll make the 
waste places blossom like the rose." 

A new and strange humility filled Sabrina East- 
wood's soul. Could she do something besides the 
mere giving of money ? 

" And now," she said, "we must go on to Alex- 
andria Bay. It would be a shame to come so 
near and not see the famous Thousand Isles. It 
doesn't really take us out of our way." 

" My dear, you're too generous to an old woman 
like me!" 
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What a world of beauty this was ! What bits 
of poetry it suggested ! They could have lin- 
gered forever in this scene. And then there was 
Lake Champlain and the Au Sable, romantic and 
historic ground. They sailed and drove and ram- 
bled, took railroad journeys hither and thither, 
coming at last down the State of Vermont to the 
little south-westerly corner of New Hampshire, 
with its farms glowing in all the plenitude of 
late summer. 

Mrs. Ford gave the travellers a most hospitable 
welcome. There were suggestions of Aunt Jane 
about her ; but, even with the interest of children 
who had grown up and married, her life had set- 
tled into narrower lines. There had been no wide 
outlooks into the greater world. 

A very plain, old-time farmhouse it was, with 
its high-peaked roof and overhanging eaves, its 
low ceilings and great rooms, its small windows 
with greenish panes of glass, its wide chimneys, 
and high, narrow mantels. The kitchen floor was 
worn and uneven, in spite of its yearly coat of 
paint. Here and there a rug of braided rags ; 
chairs with seats of stout list, the original splints 
having gone their way half a century before. 

It was mid-afternoon when they reached this 
primitive haven of rest. Mrs. Ford was alone, her 
remaining home daughter having gone to visit a 
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married sister. She gave them a hearty welcome, 
though she could not forbear bantering her sister 
on " trapesing about as if she were not more than 
twenty/* 

** Tve almost gone back to twenty," declared 
Mrs. Herrick. " I never felt so young and so re- 
solved to make the best of what remains to life. 
'To whom much is given' — you remember, Mar- 
tha ? I feel as if the whole storehouse of God's 
beautiful earth had been opened to me." 

And if she felt so, how ought it to be with 
herself, Sabrina Eastwood asked in the thinking 
fashion so much her wont of late. 

Stacy had planned to return to Chester House 
with Sabrina. But she had unconsciously learned 
some lessons she thought she had all by heart, from 
sheer necessity, long ago. Sabrina's unassuming 
solicitude had put even her best efforts to shame. 

The two were sitting on the old porch in the 
soft light of the new moon. A neighbor had 
come in, and the elders were having an old-time 
chat in the sitting-room. 

Stacy had said, "Must you go to-morrow.?" and 
Sabrina had answered. 

"You won't mind if I don't return to Greenfields 
with you — will you.?" Stacy began hesitatingly. 

"Why!" Sabrina exclaimed, "I thought" — 

"Yes, I meant to. I was quite tired of this 
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place every summer. But I have changed even 
to myself. I can't explain, only I seem to have 
grown out of my careless girlhood, the complacent 
satisfaction with myself that I look back to with 
a feeling of shame. I have always thought if I 
wanted a lovely pattern for my life, I should take 
Pearl Disbrowe" — 

"There could not be a purer or sweeter one," 
Sabrina subjoined softly, in a pause. 

Stacy's hand slipped gently over Sabrina's, and 
in the vague light she could see the shine of the 
beautiful fire opal on the white finger. 

"I want to say something" — her voice had a 
hurried, half-tremulous sound, as if she were try- 
ing to gather courage as she went along. " I have 
never done you full justice. I have looked at you 
from my own narrow point of view. I think I have 
been secretly envious. I didn't want to accept 
your lovely invitation — can you understand that.? 
It was my own pride, because I could not give you 
anything back." 

"O Stacy, as if" — Sabrina's tone showed the 
wound. 

"Yes. Pearl set it before me in its true light. 
You see I am confessing my evil-mindedness. I 
want to say now that it has been one of the les- 
sons, and one of the delights of my life, that I 
shall always treasure. Thanking you for it won't 
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express anything. And I am more than grateful 
for Aunt Jane*s pleasure.** 

"It was a pleasure to me; you must believe 
that. And when I recall the many kindnesses in 
my childhood'* — Sabrina's voice trembled with 
tender remembrance. 

"I didn't half do you justice. I was afraid you 
might be secretly mortified because we did not 
come up to the modern standards of style. I 
meant to watch over her and check any exuber- 
ance; but you made her appear so simply at home 
everywhere, so at ease, so absolutely ladylike and 
pretty — I must tell you what two ladies said," 
and Stacy repeated the incident of their first day's 
journey. 

" If you hold in such esteem your small debt to 
her," the girl went on, "what must mine be.^ In 
a general way I have been grateful, but these days 
have been like an unfolding to me. I said I could 
never be the careless girl again. I have gone into 
a new world. And though one side of me longs 
to be with you and Pearl, and watch you tti your 
generous work, it would really hurt Aunt Matt 
to have me go, and I know it would delight Aunt 
Jane to think I cared enough to stay when there 
was another plea§ure at hand. And if I mean 
to be brave and better from this time henceforth, 
here is the place to begin." 
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"You are heroic, Stacy. Yet Pearl will feel 
very much disappointed. She loves you" — 

"And I am going to be worthier of her love. 
There was another thing" — Stacy's face was 
scarlet in the fragrant dusk — "I was rude to you 
one day. I had no right to speak of such sacred 
matters. And now I think there isn't any place 
or position that you couldn't fill with a winsome 
charm. I hope all that is best in life will come 
to you. You can do so many sweet and gracious 
deeds ; you can make others feel that money is not 
the mere setting, but that it can help to enhance 
every other gift. To-night I am very glad that 
you are really rich." 

"Thank you," Sabrina answered, and the pres- 
sure on the hand indicated still more than the 
words. "I am trying a little, too. Perhaps we 
are both taking the path Pearl has made more 
beautiful — to the 'King's Country.'" 

Then they sat a long while in silence. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TO THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 

Sabrina Eastwood reached the station late in 
the afternoon. The sun was making long shad- 
ows, and already a dewy-like fragrance pervaded 
the air. Pearl was awaiting her with a face of 
welcome, and caught the outstretched hand. 

"But Stacy?" she asked. 

"Stacy decided to remain. She is well and 
happy. We had a lovely time, and have settled 
to a real friendship. And how has it fared with 
you all.?" 

"Here is the phaeton ; jump in. I am very glad 
to get you back," and Pearl's smile touched Sa- 
brina. "We have all been as well as usual, and 
have increased our boarders. Brentford has been 
unfortunate. Some of the mills have stopped for 
repairs. And did you see the accident noticed in 
any papers?" 

"An accident?" 'Miss Eastwood started and 
turned pale. 

"At the Winchester Works. For two days 
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they thought Mr. Winchester fatally injured. 
No one is clear whether the explosion occurred 
first, or part of the building fell, but one end 
is in ruins. There were only a few men at work. 
There had been a strike, and he was intending 
to shut down as soon as the last order was 
finished. The few hands at work went in at 
some back entrance, it seemed, so as not to be 
waylaid by the strikers. Mr. Winchester had 
just gone up and urged them to hurry out of 
the building, but they didn*t understand; and in 
trying to save them, as he was the last, he was 
caught in the ruins. Two men were injured; 
the others managed to escape with slight mis- 
haps.'* 

Miss Eastwood drew a long breath. Why was 
it that her heart should throb with gratitude 
that no evil had befallen Parke Olmstead ? And 
now she suddenly took herself to task. Surely 
she did not wish Hollis Winchester any harm ! 

"We brought over a poor woman and two 
children, whose husband was the most seriously 
hurt. He had to be taken to a hospital. They 
were very poor Germans, though the woman is 
partly French, with two pretty little children. 
So you may imagine Mr. Olmstead has had his 
hands full. He was with Mr. Winchester night 
and day at first, and even now they hardly know 
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how to pacify the sick man when Mr. Olmstead 
is away.'* 

"Is he — Mr. Winchester, in any danger now.?" 

"There was some injury to his head that the 
doctors considered extremely critical at first. 
He has barely passed the danger point, and still 
has spells of wandering. He has a broken leg 
and a broken arm." 

" Poor fellow ! One can hardly imagine such 
a vigorous physique helpless. What a misfor- 
tune ! And now about Miss Barclay ? " 

"She^is a little weaker, but very happy. And 
Rhea is a comfort to them both. Miss Searle 
has been such a help. Miss Golding came up 
one day. She has some friends interested in 
the new town. They are to build one of the fac- 
tories, and are planning rows of dwelling-houses. 
I liked her. She was sorry not to see you. She 
fell in love with the old house, and thinks it 
ought never to be disturbed." 

"I have resolved that it never shall be," said 
Sabrina Eastwood. 

A wavering color swept over Pearl Disbrowe's 
face. 

"Do you know, did you know, that Mr. Win- 
chester cared a great deal about the place ? And 
in his delirium he wanted continually to come. 
They were afraid he would attempt it, and never 
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left him a moment. Then he fancied he was 
walking in the old garden with his mother. It 
was very pathetic/* 

"They held it wrongfully/' Sabrina rejoined 
with a flash of spirit. 

Pearl glanced at the cold lines that were like 
a little frost over the face. The story of Win- 
chester's passionate regard had stirred her to 
the uttermost. She had almost felt that she 
could plead his cause. But this was no time, 
her fine understanding of Sabrina told her. So 
she turned to other topics. 

Olmstead was waiting on the porch. He came 
and took the reins, helped out Pearl, and looked 
straight into Sabrina's face as he took her hand. 
The scarlet flashed up vividly. She had seen 
that look before. It was as if she trod on air. 
Neither of them spoke ; but he still held her 
hand as they reached the porch, and met the 
other welcomes. She smiled in curious confu- 
sion, and then crossed the hall with Pearl and 
went, up-stairs. 

" I've come in and taken possession, we were 
so full," said Pearl; "but I kept it looking like 
you. And here are your letters. I was going to 
send this yesterday, but I was afraid it would 
miss you, and another to-day. I'm sure Mrs. 
Vantine is planning to spirit you away." 
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Sabrina half smiled. *' Did you miss me ? 
Would you care very much?** 

"Yes, I should care. We all missed you. 
I began to realize how much I had made a 
confessional of this room, asked advice and come to 
you with perplexities. You undervalue yourself, 
I think," and Pearl's face flushed. Ah, if- she 
could make her understand all she was capable of 
doing! Sabrina turned toward the window; the 
praise touched her more than she cared to show. 

" There, I will run away and let you get fresh- 
ened up a bit,'* Pearl continued. " 1*11 keep Mr. 
Olmstead to tea. He has scarcely had a chance 
to come here. You can't think what a curious 
friendship has grown up between him and Mr. 
Winchester." 

Pearl ran lightly down the stairs. Sabrina laid 
aside her hat and wrap, searched the wardrobe 
for a thin summer gown, and loitered over her toi- 
let, glancing impatiently at the letters. She had 
few correspondents. Mrs. Vantine's letters were 
distinguished by her small crest. She almost knew 
their contents. How pretty the old garden looked, 
and the line of tall trees beyond ! What a lovely 
evening sky! She had been away only two days 
over a fortnight, yet everything seemed to look at 
her with welcoming eyes. During that time Mr. 
Olmstead had hardly been here ! True, there was 
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Hollis Winchester's accident ; but he had come 
to-night. She flushed, and turned her eyes away 
from the eyes in the glass that held such a strange 
delight, as she recalled the meeting of a few 
moments ago. Did he understand the kind of joy 
that had illumined every feature.^ Her own pulses 
were all of a quiver ; the roseate hue crept up to 
the very edges of her soft hair. He could love 
her, and she.^ — she had honestly tried to cultivate 
just this pleasure in the coming of some other 
person, and remained friendly, indifferent. Had 
she cared for him in the old time } Was there 
such a thing as sudden knowledge and sudden 
preference.^ Something in the strong, honest 
manhood had touched her, even then, an influ- 
ence she had not been able to understand. 

Somewhere she remembered reading that it was 
given once to every human soul to step into a sat- 
isfying and inspiriting life ; to do its best work, 
to reap its richest reward. What if this was her 
auspicious moment ? She could step gladly out of 
a purposeless life, but was she fitted to take up 
this high work.? If she did it for love's sake alofte, 
would that be the purest, highest motive ? Would 
it not be the spirit of self-pleasing, rather than 
self-sacrifice ? Was there not a more exalted mo- 
tive, that Pearl had set to be a light upon her 
path ? Ah, should not the reward go to Pearl ? 
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There were women who, having seen one per- 
fect vision not meant for them, had bravely left it 
to its rightful possessor, and carried about with 
them that serene grace of self-abnegation, who 
followed steadfastly the great aim that '* He who 
pleased not Himself" set before His followers. 
She had come into these other lives ; had she 
any right to mar them when she already had 
so much ? If she had not seen ! If another 
had not seen ! 

The summons to supper roused her, and she 
finished her toilet. Her gown was very simple ; 
but Parke Olmstead, glancing up, discerned a new 
beauty in her face. Rhea Vasilis had just come 
in from her walk with a handful of wild-flowers, 
and she laid them by Miss Eastwood's plate. Had 
love and appreciation worked the miracle she read 
in the girl's face ? 

Sabrina was in some sense a guest of honor. 
The simple homage touched her. It was just the 
olden household together. Desire White had in- 
sisted that the others would feel more at home 
in her cheerful kitchen. Already temporary homes 
had been found. among the farmers for some desti- 
tute ones they had taken in. Their readiness had 
moved others to sympathy. 

There was much to hear and to tell. Parke 
Olmstead watched the fair girl and listened to 
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her voice. They all seemed giving an account 
of their stewardship, and if hers had the glow 
of pleasure it was none the less delightful. 

" Tm so sorry Stacy isn't coming back/* said 
Rhea. " I have been studying her exercises, and 
doing little things for her, and I know she would 
be glad to hear" — the girl stopped suddenly, 
flushing. 

" Miss Disbrowe will take care that she hears," 
said Olmstead. ** Let us tell Miss Eastwood that 
we not only had a favorable but a most encoura- 
ging verdict on your voice, from a professor who 
took the trouble to come up from the city, a friend 
of mine on whom we can depend." 

Miss Eastwood glanced over to her with a smile. 
Here was something that she could help along. 

Afterward they sauntered out on the porch. 
She went over to Miss Barclay's side, while 
Pearl and Mr. Olmstead seated themselves on 
the step. There was a delightful friendliness in 
their talk, in that aspect of comradeship in work, 
in belief, in sympathy. Had she mistranslated 
that brief moment ? Was it an alien glance, a 
something he hardly knew himself } She had 
only to efface herself for a season ; let her do it 
while the purpose was strong within her. 

" I must go." Parke Olmstead had said this 
before, but now he rose with a regretful air. 
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and, coming over, pressed Miss Barclay's hand. 
Sabrina did not move, only smiled with a vague 
gentleness that might betoken indifference. 

It puzzled Olmstead as he went down the path, 
saying some last words to Pearl. He admitted to 
himself that Sabrina's return had shed a radiance 
over the whole house. And the glance given and 
returned — had it meant anything? What did he 
wish it to mean } 

Desire brought lamps and set them on the hall 
table. Miss Barclay began to feel the night air. 

*' I must go and read my letters," Sabrina said, 
with a good-night to the elder woman, and a smile 
for Rhea. 

She sat a while by the open window in a curious 
tumult. " She had made her decision," she said to 
herself, yet a glowing vision of the future would 
leap up now and then and transfigure her whole 

m 

life. He could guide and shape it. She would 
feel so at rest, so content. Was it necessary to 
give up so much, the very heart out of one's life ? 
But if Pearl cared too — 

Mrs. Vantine's first letter was full of plaints, 
that did not rise to absolute dissatisfaction, since 
the journey had proved a success for Mr. Van- 
tine and Sabrina, and she evinced resignation for 
their sakes. " Sabrina, you must be bored to 
death. There is time for a week or two some- 
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where before the Tuxedo engagement. What 
time will you come in town? Telegraph at once." 

As no message had arrived, the second letter 
was more urgent. " Your uncle must see you on 
an important matter of business. If we do not 
hear, he will be up Thursday evening. I have 
had grave doubts all the while concerning the 
propriety of your going off in that mysterious 
manner with people I had never met. Surely 
you cannot have fallen into any unfortunate en- 
tanglement ! " 

There were several unimportant notes. Sa- 
brina went down presently, and found Pearl in 
Miss Barclay's arm-chair on the porch. Rhea was 
improvising on the piano. 

" How beautiful ! " she said. " Pearl, you have 
really found a genius. What about her voice ? 
You know I shall be only too glad to help.'* 

" Her vo*ice seems one of great promise. And 
it is doubtful whether her eyes would admit of 
the continued strain of designing, though she has 
such beautiful ideas. Mr. Olmstead has taken a 
great interest in her. Of course Mrs. Duane will 
go wherever it is best, and do what is best. 
What a strange providence there has been in all 
this ! " 

" Does he, Mr. Olmstead — I mean, are you 
all likely to spend the winter in the city?" she 
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asked in a little confusion. " Will you remain here 
until cold weather ? Tell me what you would like ; 
for I must join Mrs. Vantine to-morrow, or she 
will descend upon us and be horrified." 

" To-morrow ! O Sabrina, do not go." 

"I had better," she answered. "I have had 
a lovely summer, Pearl, and I have been learning 
a little about the great work there is to do in the 
world. I am glad of this glimpse into your coun- 
try. In the future," she hesitated a little, "I 
may come to you and share a wider work. But 
just now, are you content to stay here and let 
me go for a little ? I have not freed myself from 
worldly shackles." 

There was a touch of conventional gayety in 
the voice. Not even Pearl's fine intuitions could 
divine the struggle going on in her mind. 

" I have had so little of you lately," began 
Pearl regretfully. " And we all iToped — we 
wanted you to help plan." 

No, she could not trust herself to stay and 
plan, to see Mr. Olmstead daily, until she had 
more strength of purpose or will. It was harder 
giving up herself than she had first thought. 
And what if she made a plunge back into the 
vortex of society, met other men, accepted the 
intangible homage paid to beauty and wealth ? 
Was she quite sure Mr. Olmstead's fancy had 
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any deeper foundation ? Perhaps she had used 
little arts, — the slow droop or raising of the eyes, 
an inflection of the voice, a pose of grace. That 
had been part of her training. To be attractive 
was an aim. But if, instead, one made truth, 
kiixdlines's, unselfishness attractive ! 

Oh, she must not dream ! She roused herself 
suddenly, and clasped Pearl's arm with a touch 
of apprehension. 

" But Miss Barclay ! O Pearl — are you not 
afraid of what may come to pass ? " 

" Of the — shall we say transition ? When one 
looks at it as she does, and says with the Psalmist, 
* My cup runneth over,' and in his love, * I can 
fear no evil/ it is only going forward gently to 
meet the end. She would like to remain here, for 
the end cannot be far off. And she would like to 
sleep in the old churchyard at Greenfields. Mrs. 
Duane is resigned. There will be Rhea. The 
girl loves them both with all the fervor of her 
awakened nature. Then I suppose Chester House 
will be shut up again. Yet it seems as if some 
one ought to live here right along. I wish you 
really cared for it. Or, if there were some one 
who did ! '' 

She could think of some one in whose story she 
was deeply interested. How could she, in turn, 
interest Sabrina? 
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It came into Miss Eastwood's mind that here 
might be the beginning of a charity, with Pearl 
at its head. 

" We can talk it over when I come back ; " she 
could not in a moment formulate a plan. " Stay 
as long as you can ; shelter whoever you will. I 
couldn't do anything half so worthy with it. I feel 
poor in the ways of comfort that you give with 
exquisite sympathy. I must study to gain the 
ability to plan for the benefit of others. I want 
you to have the power to carry out your aims and 
plans." 

She bent and kissed her with tenderness. Was 
her dream taking definite shape.? Pearl and an- 
other in this old place, making a blessed centre 
for the new town ; for poor souls brought from 
the over-crowded marts, and trained in wholesome, 
thrifty ways ; little children coming to know 
what green fields and flowers and the singing of 
birds really meant. She had listened with deep 
interest to Olmstead's plans of social regeneration. 
He and Pearl would be a moving power in the 
world. She must not look at these lives with 
any secret envy. 

"I am tired," Sabrina said presently. "You 
will not mind if I say good-night." 

Pearl Disbrowe half listened to the music, half 
followed her own thoughts. There had been 
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something to- say, and she had not said it. She 
had become interested in Hollis Winchester's mis- 
fortunes and his love for the old place. 01m- 
stead had told her most of the story, leaving out 
the protest made about the summer's experiment ; 
how he had pleaded in his delirium to be taken 
back to the home of his childhood ; how he remem- 
bered every nook, the old flower garden,- the fields 
and groves, and his mother's love !" 

If these two people could be brought together, 
and the bitterness between them be softened and 
disappear ! If Sabrina only knew the truth ! 
Pearl could not think of her as implacable, nor 
having a regard for her mother's wishes that would 
savor of vindictivehess. Neither could she realize 
all the long years of waiting that had made Mrs. 
Eastwood so bitter, and the late justice that had 
hardened her soul instead of softening it. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE TARES AND THE WHEAT 

• 

Mrs. Vantine inspected her charge critically. 
She considered herself responsible for Sabrina 
Eastwood's physical well-being and her good looks 
until they should be safely delivered to the care of 
a husband! She felt a little indignant that her 
missives should not have been answered at once; 
and she had settled to the fact that Sabrina had 
ruined her complexion, or " gone off " in some 
dreadful manner. She held her at arm's length 
after the greeting. Sabrina's figure still showed 
its subtle, sinuous lines ; her face had lost none of 
its high-bred calm, and her complexion was fault- 
less. There was an indescribable charm for which 
Mrs. Vantine could find no adjective. 

" I've hardly had a comfortable moment about 
you the last week," she began. " I had a misgiv- 
ing that something dreadful had happened to you. 
But you are radiant ! You don't look a day over 
nineteen. I am not sure but you ought to have a 
coming-out tea. Well, it is a very great relief." 
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Mrs. Vantine pulled out her frills and gave her 
head a toss of complacency. " But what have you 
been doing ? '* she added. 

" I took a little journey with Mrs. Herrick and 
her niece, and only returned last evening. For 
the rest — I have been simply idling." 

" Well, you were wise. The journey was fear- 
ful. And now you are fresh as a rose. There's 
an invitation to the Craythorpes* for a week, to 
meet some English people who once saw us — I 
have forgotten where — and to Newport. But you 
haven't a decent thing to wear, I dare say.*' 

Sabrina laughed carelessly. ' 

" Well, we must see about something at once. 
I am expecting a woman from Madame Nadine's 
every moment, and you can consult her. Your 
uncle made an excellent bargain with those rail- 
way shares ; he wants to see you . about Green- 
fields. He had a mind to start this morning, but 
I said, 'Wait, and I will go with you this after- 
noon.* The old place has had a great shaking up. 
Of course you know about it .^ *' 

" Oh, yes,'* Sabrina answered. 

"They came in to see your uncle. A syndicate 
— everything is a syndicate now, if it only wants 
to buy a city lot.*' 

" Some parties came to see me." 

Mrs. Vantine raised her brows. It was an ar- 
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tide of her creed that a young woman could know 
nothing of business. 

" Of course you referred them to Mr. Vantine?*' 

" I had not decided about giving up the place/' 
Sabrina answered slowly. 

" You didn't hold out any hopes, or allow your- 
self to be drawn into any promises ? These peo- 
ple are not the ones who have set about building 
up the town. They are outside parties, dealing in 
futures, who mean to bring the property into the 
market after the town is really built. Your uncle 
is shrewd enough to play one off against the other. 
If they miss it, why it's their lookout ; and if they 
have to hold the property twelve or fifteen years, 
that is their business also, with taxes and interest 
eating it up." 

Mrs. Vantine nodded with confident sagacity. 
Miss Eastwood kept silent. 

" So it is lucky you didn't take that Winchester 
offer. This is double. Have you seen anything 
of the man ? Wasn't there some sort of accident.^ 
I am sure your uncle was reading it." 

"There was — at the mill. I was away. I only 
heard of it last evening. He is very ill." 

Mrs. Vantine studied her carefully. " Did he 
come over to Chester House ? " 

" Oh, no," answered Sabrina. 

" What did you all do ? Was there much com- 
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pany ? Your friend must have been very enter- 
taining. What was her husband like ? '* 

"There was no husband." Sabrina smiled now. 
" An elderly widow, and an invalid sister ; an 
adopted daughter ; Miss Disbrowe ; and Mrs. Her- 
rick and her niece came." 

" All women ! Is there any society ? " 

" Not what we would call society, or I might not 
have fared so well." 

■ The woman from the modiste's was announced. 
She had samples, patterns, and styles. Sabrina 
listened in dismay. Had she ever considered 
wherewithal she should be clothed of such para- 
mount importance ? It was irksome, irritating. 
How had she ever endured it ? How could she 
endure it now ? 

Then came luncheon, shopping, a continuous 
sort of worrying, a ceaseless purring of regret that 
the summer had been wasted. Everything that 
did not tend directly to the admiration of society 
was a waste in Mrs. Vantine's estimation. She 
was never cross nor sharp, seldom ironical ; but 
she felt now that there were so many weeks, so 
many lost opportunities to deplore. Sabrina won- 
dered whether this was all the aim in life that 
inspired Mrs. Vantine. She had been wearied 
with it before, but now her whole being made a 
protest. 
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The current was changed by the entrance of 
Mr. Vantine. He was a rather stout, middle-aged 
man, fine looking still. Whatever he touched 
came to the fore sooner or later. He slipped 
out of doubtful things long enough beforehand to 
clear himself of any suspicious connection. He 
was not regularly in business, he merely dabbled ; 
but larger operators consulted him. He was on 
boards of directors ; he was trustee of several large 
estates, and his business honesty was unquestioned. 

** My dear Sabrina," he said, taking both hands, 
" it is a great pleasure to see you again. You 
can't imagine how we have missed you. Well, 
have you fallen so in love with Chester House 
that you could hardly resolve to leave it ? We 
were on the point of surprising you. The fever 
of improvement has broken out, I hear. Towns 
are not so often built up in a night as at the 
West, but we steady-going Easterners have a 
little push left. And it is amusing how we do 
push each other when we get started. Are the 
factories in operation ? '* 

Sabrina smiled. " Hardly, though the change 
seems magical. I am not sure that I approve 
unqualifiedly.'' 

Mr. ^Vantine rubbed his hands softly together. 
They were white and well shaped, with rather 
long fingers. 
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"No ; women seldom are ranged on the hubbub 
side of improvement. They have a certain vein 
of romance about old places and old furniture. 
Mrs. Vantine has brought home no end of boxes 
of ugly curiosities, to rouse the envy of her 
friends. How far are you from this embryo 
city ? " 

" Two miles or so from the point of the new 
railroad station ; the factories are to be built in 
that vicinity. The streets are laid out in our 
direction. There is a gentle ascent until Ches- 
ter Farm is reached, then the ground declines 
again." 

Mr. Vantine raised his brows and compressed 
his lips.* " So far as that ? " he inquired. " Then, 
Sabrina, let me tell you, you have received a first- 
class offer for the old place, and I should close 
with it ! They may go a little higher if I can 
work up the other side ; but it is too good to let 
slip. . They are crazy to put that much money 
where they are not certain of turning it over for 
years. Two miles is a long distance to build up. 
I am surprised. Level-headed fellows, too, with 
lots of money." 

He looked at her with a kind of amazement, as 
if she were in league with them. 

" There need be no hurry," she returned quietly. 

" I don't know as to that. My motto has ak 
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ways been to strike while the iron's hot. In three 
months they may reconsider. It is a tremendous 
price ! I thought you were a little wrong-headed 
not to close it out to Winchester. What is he 
saying about all this ? " 

" He has said nothing that I have heard." 

" Well, you were on the lucky side that time ! 
And you are in luck now. Zounds ! how plucky 
your mother was ! Not the sort of woman you'd 
look to for nerve, either. I suppose there is no 
real objection on your part ? When I have 
squeezed these people sufficiently " — 

Sabrina made a slight gesture of dissent with 
her hand, that arrested his voluble speech. He 
looked questioningly at her. 

" I am in no hurry to part with Chester House," 
she began slowly. " I cannot make up my mind 
at once" — 

" Really, are you going to be sentimental about 
the old place ? " He gave a mellow, pleasant 
laugh, as if it amused him. " But if you liked you 
might keep the house and — say ten acres or so. 
I really must go up and take a look. Here is 
a rough diagram," and he took a paper out of his 
memorandum. " You see — yes, the house is way 
over here. They want the property joining on 
the new town, — seventy odd acres in all. Well, 
you might dispose of fifty. Looking at it in the 
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most advantageous light, the town can't stretch 
out to that point under ten years. Meanwhile, 
there are taxes, interests, and improvements. 
Why, it will eat up all the profits ! You see you 
have the interest of the money, and that may be 
turned over half a dozen times. When they come 
to study it out they may withdraw. You had 
better consent to my taking the best offer I can 
get. You know I shall not accept a poor one." 

" I wish — I would like to wait awhile — I want 
to think," she began confusedly. 

** Well, a fortnight > " 

** Sabrina, we will go to Newport next week." 
Mrs. Vantine had been looking over some letters. 
The Poynters are to make their farewell visit at 
the Barclays', and they would be delighted to meet 
us again. They are to sail about the middle of 
September. Yes, let your uncle manage matters 
as he thinks best. I must send a note to Madame 
Nadine to-night. The packing-case can follow us. 
Let me see, we will start on Monday, and I will 
send a letter of acceptance at once. Sir Archibald 
has been over to the Pacific coast, and is wildly 
enthusiastic." 

Mrs. Vantine went over to her desk. 

" I will think about the offer," Sabrina said to 
her guardian. Then she rose and went to her 
own room. The bric-a-brac had been packed 
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away. The chairs were swathed in protecting 
covers. The profusion of flowers that was wont 
to greet her was absent, and it gave her a chilled, 
unhomelike feeling. The simplitity of Green- 
fields, the earnestness of the life there, touched 
her with longing. Yes, she had been in another 
country, where the atmosphere was fragrant with 
the higher purposes of the soul. Now she was 
to take heed again how she was clothed, how she 
dispensed her smiles. The needy or the suffering 
were not to be considered. There was a charmed 
.circle that demanded, not the best one had to 
give, but certain gifts and graces. She was go- 
ing back into it. For some time to come she 
must stand a little apart from the ideal that so 
stirred her. Fate took the high and inspiring 
possibility out of her hands. For a moment she 
protested ; for many moments she almost let her- 
self be swept into the current that yawned before 
her. 

Was this weakness the sense of disappointment 
because another had won the blessing that could 
have crowned her life.^ Sabrina straightened her- 
self and glanced in the tall mirror. She thought 
of the creed of honor and high-mindedness that 
she had set for herself long before this. Now, 
when she had reached a larger awakening, should 
she let a jealous regard rob her of the grace she 
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had been striving to win ? Had she not longed to 
give of her very best? Was not that herself? 
Should she keep back part of the price ? The love 
that "seeketh not her own." Ah! that was it. 
With that high endeavor went all the rest. 

That evening she listened with a tender gra- 
ciousness to Mrs. Vantine's plans and her regrets 
for the wasted summer, the vague gossip, the 
anxiety that dressmakers were, the plans for a 
winter campaign, — subjects she should hear dis- 
cussed daily, no doubt. She could be thankful 
she had had such a long respite from them. In 
many ways she could order her life anew, but it 
would not be wise to make any violent break. 
Mr. Vantine had enjoyed his dinner and his 
cigars, and now he half dozed, wondering how it 
was that women could fill up their minds with 
such trifles ! 

Miss Eastwood, with her cool freshness, was 
quite an acquisition. There was Sir Archibald 
Poynter, who had been deeply fascinated with the 
fair American in the early years of his widower- 
hood, and who had supposed her eager for a title- 
his daughter, a nervous invalid ; his niece, the tra. 
ditionally robust English girl. Marianne Poynter 
had grown really fond of Miss Eastwood when 
she found she had no designs on her father, and 
now she welcomed her with unmistakable delight. 
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Marianne had her poor and her schools at home, 
and her plans for the advancement of the world in 
general. Sabrina listened to them with a graceful 
attention that delighted the elder woman. But 
how different from Pearl Disbrowe, with her ac- 
tive, ardent love for humanity ! 

She watched her host and hostess with a new 
interest, thinking of the pathetic story she had 
left behind in Greenfields. No doubt the two 
much-buffeted pilgrims could claim kinship. How 
cruel that they had been compelled to drop out of 
their own gentle circle! A little of the luxury 
here would have been so much to them, saved so 
many pangs in their lives. Was not Pearl Dis- 
browe's kindly work greater than the ostentatious 
charities so often discussed.^ 

All this time she kept revolving her project in 
her mind. Pearl should have Chester House 
now, in the beginning of her life. If she, Sa* 
brina, had gone on accumulating all these years, 
without any real income from that property, then 
surely she did not need it. Why should she seek 
to add to her already sufficient fortune.^ She 
wondered a little how she could best accomplish 
her purpose. There was no one to consult. The 
Vantines would consider her foolish above all 
women. Yet here was Marianne Poynter with a 
little orphanage of her own, established in a house 
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bequeathed by an aunt, interested in the welfare 
of half a dozen little girls, and using her utmost 
endeavor to place it on a sure and permanent 
foundation, — girls who were to be trained to 
household service, no matter what their desires or 
their capacities might be. And there was Rhea 
Vasilis, rescued from, her hard, poverty-pinched 
life, and set in a high place, surrounded by love, 
some day, perhaps, to gladden the hearts of many. 

There were drives and dinners, receptions and 
dances, plans for winter, invitations given and ac- 
cepted. Between this and the Tuxedo engage- 
ment there intervened a week. Sabrina announced 
her intention of spending a few days at Chester 
House. Mr. Vantine had found his customers 
loath to increase their first offer, and he was 
holding off warily. Sabrina insisted that he 
should make no bargain until her return. 

" I think you ought to go at once to the city, 
and see about your fall wardrobe. It seems to 
me, Sabrina, that you really do not care how you 
look,'* declared Mrs. Vantine. "You might as 
well turn Quaker at once." 

Sabrina smiled. "They are spared a good deal 
of worry and anxiety. No wonder they keep look- 
ing young and pretty.'* 

" Well, but they are really going out of fashion, 
you see," returned Mrs. Vantine. "I have read 
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in some of the statistics that they decrease in 
numbers every year. And there's the sisterhood 
idea that young unmarried women affect. It may 
be well enough when one feels that one's chances 
for marriage have passed; but I do hope, Sabrina, 
you won't take up any of these fads." 

Sabrina smiled again. Did everything revolve 
about marriage ? She was beginning to look at life 
with different eyes, — earnest eyes that, touched 
with the sacred fire of truth, could see how much 
nobler daily living might be made, without con- 
ventual seclusion. She wanted to be in the 
world, to take part in its advancement. She had 
the means ; she had, too, certain gifts, not those 
she desired most, perhaps, but at least one tal- 
ent which she must use. She could endeavor to 
make some virtues attractive to those with whom 
her daily life was cast. If she did not quite know 
the language of the byways, she could see that in 
the highways were standing many honest, fervent 
souls, whom "no man had hired," who were wait- 
ing for some one to show them the way, to point 
out the path that led to the "King's Country." 
She meant to so beautify some of these truths 
that others seeing would say, "We will go with 
thee." She had given up herself, and cast out 
the sweet hope of reward. 

The September afternoon had a slight autumnal 
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chill in it as she was driven over the familiar way. 
There had been quite a frost during the night, 
ajid at noon the uncertain sky had turned off low- 
ering, indicating a coming storm. Little of the 
foliage had changed. Here and there a branch of 
scarlet maple was outlined against the gray sky, 
and bunches of flame-red sumach intensified the 
fading green by the wayside. But the wide porch 
was deserted. The lonely air sent a strange thrill 
through Sabrina. Pearl had caught sight of her, 
and sprang to the door. 

**I am so glad," she cried. "I wrote yesterday. 
Come in by the fire. You must be chilled with 
your drive. It has turned off quite cold.'* 

There was a fire on the wide, old-fashioned 
hearth, and a pleasant fragrance of pine and hem- 
lock diffused through the room. The spacious 
sofa had been drawn out from the corner, and 
Miss Barclay reclined there. Her eyes had a soft, 
mysterious brightness that transfigured her face, 
less thin, Sabrina thought, but with a curious 
transparent pallor. Mrs. Duane and Rhea were 
the only other inmates. The girl sat by the win- 
dow doing some pencil work. Pearl had been 
reading. What a pretty, homelike scene it was ! 
And in the corner stood a great jar of oak, maple, 
and hemlock branches, with sprays of flowers in- 
terspersed. It was almost as if one had brought 
in a bit of the woods. 
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There was a good deal to tell. Mrs. Herrick 
and Stacy had given them a day and a night on 
their homeward way, and Stacy had been chari|j^ 
ing. Matters were improving a little at Brent- 
ford. Some of the shops were running again, 
though not on full time. But there was less abso- 
lute suffering. Mr. 01mstead*s friend had re- 
turned and relieved him from duty, though he 
was still staying with Mr. Winchester, who was 
not improving as rapidly as they had all hoped. 
Their household had narrowed. Miss Searle had 
found her opportunity as a companion and sort of 
secretary to an elderly invalid, whose means and 
kindly heart admitted of many good works. They 
had one poor woman still unprovided for, but Mrs. 
Herrick had a place opening for her. 

From time to time Miss Eastwood glanced over 
to Miss Barclay. She remarked that Mrs. Duane 
brought in her supper; that Desire White came 
and carried her to her room in her strong arms. 
Presently the two girls were left alone. 

"I wonder if you would care to come here an- 
other summer, Pearl, and go on with your experi- 
ment ? " Sabrina asked after a long silence. "You 
know I had an offer for the place. Now there is 
another, by different parties, that has quite cap- 
tured my guardian, and he proposed that if I 
cared for the house I should reserve that and a 
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few acres, and dispose of the rest. I suppose I 
ought to have some romantic attachment to Ches- 
ter House. If mamma had ever lived here — if I 
had any tender associations with it, except one '* — 

"And that.*^'* asked Pearl, stretching out her 
hand over Miss Eastwood's. 

" It is you, Pearl. Do you know you ought to 
be mistress of a quaint, pretty home. You seem 
to be a part of just such an old house as this. 
Whether as a wife and mother, — that would give 
me the most delight, — or as one dispensing kindly 
comforts to needy souls and bodies. But you want 
a standing place, a centre. Pearl, I have been 
thinking, planning, learning about the sacredness 
of the life in which 'no man liveth unto himself.* I 
have been roused from my purposeless existence. 
I begin to see the great work there is to be done. 
I haven't the courage as yet to go out of my own 
sphere, but in it I can find some earnest souls 
that will suffice me until I reach a higher round. 
And I want you to go on unhampered, to feel free 
to try some of the experiments in which you de- 
light. Will you take Chester House and do with 
it what seems best — redeem it from the disagree- 
able impression it has had for me ? I used to 
think I never wanted to enter its doors. And you 
have made it a House Beautiful. Let me come 
now and then " — 
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Pearl drew a long breath. " You do not mean '* 
— she said hesitatingly. 

" I mean it as a gift. It has never been con- 
sidered of much value until now. I have plenty 
without it. There have been some quarrels and un- 
pleasant circumstances connected with it. There 
was no question but mamma had a right to fight 
for her own. Still, I sometimes wish — I do not 
want to sell it for so much money to strangers. I 
cannot make you understand " — 

A soft flush stole over the fair face, and the fine 
brows knitted in perplexity. 

"I think I do understand a little. Hollis Win- 
chester wants it. And you are not willing he 
shall have it. Yet it is dearer to him than to 
any human being. Was the quarrel too bitter 
to bridge over ? Can neither take a step towards 
it .-^ " The voice was soft and persuasive. 

Sabrina glanced steadily into the dying fire. 
Yes, she had been very angry at the imperious, 
dominant, selfish man, and rejected his proposal 
with scorn, as it deserved. And her mother had 
desired that the Winchesters should be barred out 
forever. Yet they also had been fighting for what 
they supposed their rights. 

" Don't trust me with it, Sabrina," said Pearl 
in a pleading tone ; " for I should always feel like 
turning it over to Mr. Winchester. I have be- 
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come curiously interested in him through Mr. 
Olmstead. He is a sort of wrong-headed, obsti- 
nate hero, who has been making a god of self and 
money, and who has suddenly come to see that 
they are not the best nor the only things in life. 
He and Mr. Olmstead will always be fast friends 
now. And he — Mr. Olmstead, wondered " — 

Sabrina fluslied with sudden passion. Had they 
talked her over } What if Hollis Winchester — 
but he must know he had never really loved her. 
Olmstead and Winchester always friends ! Win- 
chester a chosen guest at Pearl's fireside ! 

" Wondered why I did not marry him, no 
doubt ! " Sabrina*s tone was bitter and sarcas- 
tic in the extreme. " Romances always make 
such quarrels end in that fashion." 

" No, he never thought of that.*' Pearl looked 
up with clear, unhesitating eyes. Then she col- 
ored curiously. 

" I want you to have it. Pearl ; it is hardly more 
out of my abundance than taking Stacy and Aunt 
Jane to Niagara." 

The two girls looked steadily at each other. 

" If you want me to have it, then offer it first 
to Hollis Winchester. He has met with ^ome 
losses, but he is not a poor man. If he declines, 
then I will take it gladly." 

"He will not decline." Her beautiful lip curled 
with scorn. 
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Pearl took the slim hands in hers, and drew 
Sabrina nearer. " O my dear," she cried, " why 
seek to perpetuate heart-burnings, enmities, and 
uncharity ? Will they not prove a bar in the way 
to better things ? They are aliens in the King's 
Country. It would take away the dearest charm 
for me. I should always think of the pilgrim out- 
side the gate who could never enter in. I suppose 
you think me foolish to plead for a stranger.*' 

Her voice broke. A soft flush suffused her 
face, but her eyes still entreated. 

Was this Parke Olmstead's plan as well ? 

" Let me think." There was a pathetic cadence 
in the tone. Then she turned and went softly 
away. 
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CHAPTER XV 

" I HAVE LEARNED I SHALL SAY SO MUCH 

SINCE THEN " 

HoLLis Winchester lay on a cot in his cosey 
sitting-room, where a little fire burned in the 
grate, and watched the flame shoot up as the coal 
fell apart. Calista Spence had brought up his sup- 
per, and lingered a while, talking in her shrewd, 
homely fashion. He had never thought to find so 
much sterling good sense under the commonplace 
exterior. Perhaps Olmstead had opened the way 
for her, opened many ways that Winchester had 
strode over unknowingly. 

He would not have a lamp. He was growing 
a little irritable, for Olmstead had been away so 
long, since early in the afternoon, over to Chester 
House. It was curious that he had come to care 
for him, to depend upon him so much. And he 
was always wanting to hear what was going on at 
Chester House. Miss Disbrowe was so different 
from anything he had imagined one of your reli- 
gious women to be. For that matter, so was Olm- 
stead. Perhaps he, Winchester, had never been 
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very clear as to what really constituted religion, 
esteeming it as something to be sneered at as 
occasion offered. 

For six weeks he had lain here most of the 
time, one week on the farthest verge of human 
life. He had come back weak and confused be- 
cause of a dislocated shoulder, a broken leg, sun- 
dry wounds and bruises, besides a concussion of 
the brain, the most serious thing at first. 

Wild stories had been afloat. All that was 
known of a certainty was Winchester's sudden 
rush to the drying-room up-stairs, and his com- 
mand to the half-dozen men employed to fly for 
their lives. Then he had gone to alarm two 
others in a sort of wing, and here the crash had 
caught them. The men were but little injured, a 
fall having saved them, but Winchester had been 
buried in the ruins. 

At first, foul play was suspected on the part of 
the disaffected workmen, two of whom had uttered 
threats. The explosion was a mystery. The in- 
vestigation proved the machinery trustworthy ; 
but the ruin and the fire afterward kept the secret 
from prying eyes. There seemed sufficient proof 
to commit the two ringleaders, who had made 
themselves notorious in other ways. 

This was what Winchester heard on his recovery 
from delirium and unconsciousness. And though 
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he would have enjoyed the men's meeting their 
deserts on general terms, his honesty forbade 
their suffering wrongfully. He begged Olmstead 
to look after the injured men, who were recent 
comers in the town, non-union workers, and who 
had thus attracted the enmity of the old workmen. 
He had counted too long on the security of the 
building; but his first thankfulness was that there 
were so few lives risked, and that he was the chief 
sufferer. 

His deposition had been sufficient to secure the 
discharge of the two men at a later hearing. Day 
after day throngs of stragglers wandered about 
the ruins, speculating upon its future and discuss- 
ing its owner. He had never made any bid for 
admiration or posed on the philanthropical side of 
labor. A hard master, but a man of his word. 
Even the heroism of the rescue was rather 
dimmed by the damaging fact that the building 
was unsafe, and he had known or suspected it. 
What the outside world said mattered little to 
him. But down at the bottom of the man's soul 
there was a faint stirring of conscience, an irri- 
tating misgiving that there was some nobler thing 
to life than mere money-getting. Suppose he had 
gone out of the world ? Would any one have 
cared, or felt regret or pleasant remembrance.? 
Was that the limit of a human being's capacities ? 
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The thought humiliated him. Was life blind and 
purposeless, and the end of it nullity ? Was not 
this his belief? The thought seized him and 
would not let him go. If there was anything bet- 
ter, any certainty — 

As he lay there day after day, unable to evade 
a certain responsibility, unwilling to take it up 
manfully, his power of recuperation suffered in 
the struggle. He grew ashamed of his own weak, 
irritable nerves, his temper and unreason. Calista 
Spcnce shone as nurse. She looked upon him 
as a fractious child, who did not at all understand 
what was best for him, and with whom it would be 
foolish to take umbrage. 

In the long, tiresome nights when he could not 
drive av^ay his tormenting thoughts, Parke 01m- 
stead became not only a friend, but a comforter. 
The " preaching '* that Winchester secretly pro- 
tested against, and for which he armed himself, 
never came. Once when they were discussing the 
accident he said rather ironically, ** Olmstead, how 
can you let such an opportunity pass .? • IVe told 
you the truth. The matter might h/ive been 
averted. I could even have saved myself this suf- 
fering. Was I allowed to go on to reap tjjfie reward 
of selfishness, to bring about a certain punishment, 
that it might convince me of wrong-doing, and 
convert me from the error of my ways ? " 
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*' You took a certain risk, as we do in many 
things. It seems to me it would have been wiser 
to have made no issue with your men until your 
orders were finished. Then you would have been 
free to make whatever repairs you deemed proper. 
You knew the building was not safe. . You were 
not trusting to any unseen power, but going 
against your own better judgment. If you put 
your hand into the fire it burns ; you do not expect 
God to suspend natural causes, or protect against 
the working of natural laws. God has not prom- 
ised this to any one. The providential part to me 
is that so few innocent persons were compelled to 
suffer. What if you had some man's death on 
your conscience, instead of your own suffering ? 
And why sbould I preach to you when your own 
conscience does it even more powerfully ?** 

That was true enough. Call it what he might, 
the inward monitor would make itself felt. There 
was no need of sermons. What had been the 
real gain of his thirty odd years ? The great 
aim of his life had been frustrated. A fair, slim 
girl, with no apparent strength of character, had 
stood in his way, had rendered his efforts nuga- 
tory, and his own obstinacy had brought about 
a cataclysm. He had his lifework to begin over 
again. True, he would not be altogether impov- 
erished. But the prospect looked dreary. For 
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the first time he asked what he had really done 
for himself. For others he had done nothing. 

So he fell to studying Olmstead more closely. 
A man working cheerfully and with simple direct- 
ness in the larger channels of true living, aim- 
ing to benefit his fellow-creatures, not from the 
sense of duty, not measuring out justice with an 
exact balance, but remembering mercy. 

Olmstead read or talked as the other's mood 
might be, — bright, breezy bits of out-door delight 
that were inspiriting to one condemned to help- 
lessness for the first time in an active life. And 
just at evening, when nerves and body began to 
feel the strain and weariness of the day, Olmstead 
had expedients to tide over the time. 

After Winchester had fretted away the twi- 
light and refused the lamp for the second time, 
scolded Calista for mending the fire and an- 
swered impatiently when she made some com- 
ment on Olmstead's unusual stay, he lay there 
in the ^oft darkness with his own thoughts for 
company. Eight o'clock, nine — yes, that was 
the firm but elastic step on the board walk ! 
There seemed something of importance to say. 
He could hear Mrs. Kent's voice with a certain 
impressiveness in it, accented with surprise and 
sympathy. Then the springing ascent of two 
steps at a time. 
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"All in the dark, old fellow?'* cried the clear, 
kindly voice, and the very presence seemed to 
bring a refreshment to every restless pulse. ** I 
was detained far beyond any expectation. They 
are in sorrow over at Chester House, yet . it is 
not sorrow without a certain blessed hope.** 

He stirred the fire and lighted the lamp deftly 
as any woman could have* done it. Winchester 
raised himself a little on his elbow. There was 
something in 01mstead*s face, a sort of tender, 
yet lofty serenity, that touched him. 

" In sorrow .^ ** he repeated vaguely. " Your 
friend Miss Disbrowe .-^ ** 

"The loss is Mrs. Duane*s. Her sister has 
crossed over the narrow border, and is at home 
in the other country. So peacefully did she go 
that it was just as one leaves a room unnoticed, 
and you are hardly aware of the fact until you 
glance up and see the vacant place. They were 
all there. Miss Eastwood came last night. Miss 
Barclay has been growing weaker every day ; but 
she seemed to brighten unusually to-day, and 
take a vivid interest in the incidents of the morn- 
ing. Miss Eastwood sat reading to her this after- 
noon, 'In Memoriam.* I believe she gave her 
the last smile at a verse she particularly en- 
joyed. Then she closed her eyes, and seemed 
to sleep peacefully. As I entered the room 
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Rhea bent over her caressingly, and learned the 
sad fact ; no, let us call it, rather, a blessed ex- 
change from pain and mortal weakness to the 
grand certainty of the new life. And that is 
why I stayed. There were many things to con- 
sider. Have you been lonely.^" 

**I missed you, yes. It would be ungracious 
to deny it. But I am aware that others have 
claims — and I must learn to do without you. 
I have a misgiving that you are staying a good 
deal on my account, now that you are released 
from your other duties." 

" Partly. And I have been interested in Ches- 
ter House. This change has not been unex- 
pected, and on it depended the other change. 
Mrs. Duane and her charge will go to the city 
for the winter. Miss Barclay will be buried at 
Greenfields; it was her wish.** 

"And Miss Disbrowe.?** 

" She goes also.** 

" And Chester House will be closed again ? 
You know better now than I, Olmstead — is 
there any talk of selling it ? But in any event 
I suppose I would stand no chance,** Winches- 
ter declared bitterly. 

Olmstead took -several turns up and down the 
room at a soft, leisurely pace. 

" See here, Winchester,** he said persuasively. 
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"make Miss Eastwood a fair, manly offer about 
it. I do not know how bitter the old dispute was, 
but can't you do your part toward healing the 
breach?" 

Winchester compressed his lips, and steely 
gleams flashed from his eyes. 

" You are dreaming about the millennium, 01m- 
stead ! I may as well tell you — you know the 
worst of me, and very little good. Like a fool, I 
asked her to marry me ! She seemed one of the 
cold, self-contained girls, and — yes, I was a little 
smitten, but back of it was the desire for Chester 
House. I dare say she saw the object too plainly. 
Any woman would have resented it. I do not hold 
malice for that. I didn't fully understand her 
mother's feeling, but I have thrown away my 
chance." 

" And you loved her ? " 

Olmstead compelled himself to utter this in a 
steady tone. He held the key to something that 
had puzzled him. Since that one brief episode 
weeks ago, Sabrina had changed curiously toward 
him. A great distance had spread itself between. 
Even to-day, when she had been so sweet, he was 
still kept at one side by some fine art. Certainly 
there had been no lack of lovers in her life. Was 
there a hidden restraining influence ? 

Winchester considered several moments, and 
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the silence impressed Olmstead with a fatal cer- 
tainty. Then he began slowly : — 

" Tve never known what love was in your sense 
of the word. I'll be frank, Olmstead — I didn't 
suppose I ever should acknowledge it, but by 
slow degrees I have been realizing the narrowness 
of my own life, its shallow cynicisms, its selfish 
unbeliefs. Tve no faith in sick-bed repentances ; 
but when a man is suddenly taken out of his busy 
round, and day after day meets his true self, he 
learns what manner of man he really is, and feels 
the uselessness of his great struggle for some pal- 
try things on which he has expended his whole 
energy, when right beside him is a contrast. 
Olmstead, I know you could have made your way 
among the things the world delights to honor. 
I know, too, that you have not taken up your 
calling for any sentimental love for it, or as one 
of the ways of earning a living. You have many 
gifts. Even in your profession you could reach 
up to the higher places. I admit frankly that 
you have access to a nobler, broader, truer life 
than the majority of men lead. And you are try- 
ing to lift others up to it. I sneered about the 
women who came to Chester House, you remem- 
ber. Well, I have seen their good works, done 
simply and without any ostentation, hidden away 
in that secluded neighborhood. Calista is always 
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talking about them, and your Miss Disbrowe. If 
the world is ever to be redeemed, it will be by such 
work as that." 

" ' Loving thy neighbor as thyself/ Yes," re- 
joined Olmstead. 

" I have strayed from my text. But I felt that 
I owed you the acknowledgment. YouVe been 
like a brother through this dreary time ; for it has 
been more dreary to me than you can imagine. 
It was not a bad idea to send the old monks to 
their cells to meditate upon themselves ; only 
they should have gone out in the world afterward 
and practised the lesson learned in solitude. We 
have a great deal of the larger philanthropy in 
our theories, but we wait for others to put it into 
practice. And now I'll come to your question. 
Whether I could have loved Miss Eastwood under 
some other circumstances no one can tell. We 
can't go over the old ways with the same fresh, 
untried feeling. I wanted her because I wanted 
Chester House. I was not anxious to marry any 
woman. Yet she was the most attractive girl I 
had ever met. Perhaps if I had put love first of 
all " — 

" Take your chance now, Winchester. You see 
she has married no one else." 

" This is one of the cases where there isn't any 
second chance. Don't you see the old blunder 
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would always rankle — on both sides. And Fve 
come to have a curious ideal " — 

Olmstead drew a long breath. There was no 
bond here, then, for him to respect. 

" Of course you know Fm not ruined, although 
it will take some years to retrieve my losses. 
The old factory would have had to come down. 
It wasn't worth patching up. It wasn't worth the 
money my father paid for it, only those were 
exceptional times. I have come to hate Brent- 
ford. From the very first, nay, long before, I 
have been haunted with some such idea as they 
have started at Greenfields." 

**Then, as I said, make your offer to Miss 
Eastwood. There is a reason why I wish it." 

" Has she empowered you ? " 

" We have never exchanged a word on the sub- 
ject. But I will be frank with you, Winchester. 
To-night, the last thing Miss Disbrowe said to me 
was, *Ask your friend to make an offer for 
Chester House.* She would not answer a ques- 
tion after that." 

"To be refused with derision," Winchester's 
pallor changed to scarlet. 

" I think you will not be refused. Miss Dis- 
browe could not lend herself to any such scheme. 
I wish you knew her well " — 

" I'm tired," Winchester rejoined in the pause. 
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** Fix me up, old fellow, and let us say good- 
night." 

He was not angry. Olmstead could tell that 
by the tone. After some gentle ministrations 
he went softly out of the room, and left the sick 
man to the chaos of his thoughts. What charm 
had Miss Disbrowe that she could persuade that 
proud, self-centred Sabrina Eastwood to relin- 
quish her hold on the estate ? There were other 
offers he well knew. Some one, doubtless, would 
out-bid him. Did she mean this as a salve to her 
conscience, that she might feel more free to take 
the other ? 

" I will not do it," he said to himself. " I will 
go quite away somewhere, and begin a new life. 
The dead do not need any endeavor from me. 
What is there here that I should cling to ? *' 

And yet he could not sleep. The want and 
longing filled every pulse. 

Olmstead was wakeful as well. He fancied he 
held the key to some mysteries, but he would not 
allow himself to dream of their outcome. In any 
case he must be content. Another man might 
have questioned why he had not loved Pearl Dis- 
browe ; but from the very first they had been such 
friends, always on the parallel lines of a true, ear- 
nest comradeship. How curiously he had been 
sent among them ! The trust he had undertaken, 
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the assistance he had been to the two friendless 
women, the strange little episode with Rhea, and 
the good work that had grown out of it. And 
this latest event, that was like a reverent seal set 
to a summer full of good works ; as if its fra- 
grance had ascended to the very heavens, where 
one of there number had obtained an abundant 
entrance. It seemed not to have the shock and 
sorrow of an ordinary death. He had hated to 
leave them on this evening. Were they all ^ 
peace, he wondered. 

Pearl and Sabrina had lingered a long while 
over the fire. Mrs. Duane had taken the child 
of her love to her heart, to fill the vacant place. 
They had all talked of what would be when they 
two were alone, until the mysterious journey had 
been robbed of the anguish with which it is too 
often fraught. It was the shock of grain fully 
ripe for the Master's harvest. How many times 
Miss Barclay had said, " When I am gone, I wish 
you would do this or that. You and Rhea must 
make a pilgrimage to Greenfields every summer. 
I shall be waiting for you." 

Sabrina had been filled with awe at the thought 
of death. But it had come with the grand sim- 
plicity that would make it pleasant to remem- 
ber, and in its sacredness the two girls planned 
out a little of the new life. They would both be 
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in the city together. Pearl, Mrs. Duane, and 
Rhea were to make a brief visit to Wendover 
presently, while Miss Eastwood looked up a 
pretty home for the two whose lives were joined 
by such a sacred bond. Rhea's musical educa- 
tion would be Sabrina's charge. There was no 
dream of a prodigy whose evolution would be that 
of a prima donna ; but Rhea*s voice had an ex- 
traordinary pathos well adapted to recitative, and 
touched witn the pure passionateness of a deli- 
cate nervous temperament. Love and tender- 
ness had aroused a capability that would have lain 
'dormant in the hard stress of life. Her grati- 
tude would keep her true to this mother-love. 

They came around in the course of their talk to 
the future of Chester House. Why Pearl should 
have pleaded for Winchester she could not herself 
have told, except that the talks with Olmstead, as 
they wandered about the old garden or lingered 
on the porch, had made a deep impression upon 
her. It was a place to love, yet few modern peo- 
ple would feel drawn to it. She could imagine 
herself coming summer after summer, offering to 
others the rest and refreshment of its great trees, 
its shady walks, its quaint, quiet rooms. Not as a 
real gift, but set aside, just as it had been named 
in the first instance, — a ** King's Country" for the 
toilwprn and weary. But she should always think 
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of the man who had been crowded out. Down in 
her heart it seemed as if these two people might 
heal their differences, and — what was it she really 
wished for them ? Past midnight Sabrina rose 
and took both of Pearl's hands in hers. 

**Then," she said gravely, "if Hollis Winches- 
ter, knowing that he can have it, makes no sign, 
you will agree to my proposal? Why, Pearl, I 
have done so little good with my money ! Those 
two poor women shamed me ; they were so glad 
to give of their small fortune." 

"Yes ; then I will take it," Pearl answered with 
a strange tremble in her voice. ^ 

Two days after this they laid Miss Barclay in 
the spot she had chosen, where a tall white lilac 
was to wave over her in the summer. The neigh- 
bors joined to swell the small procession, and 
Parke Olmstead spoke words of gracious comfort. 
Rhea clung close to Mrs. Duane, and straightened 
up her fragile form with a sense of protecting love. 

That evening, as Parke Olmstead was about to 
leave them, he handed Miss Eastwood a sealed 
note. 

"I want to bespeak your kindness," he said in a 
low tone. 

Sabrina went back to her corner by the wide 
fireplace and read the note with a flushed face 
and varying emotions. There was a sincerity and 
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manliness about it that touched her, — an apology 
for his ill-considered blunder of the past. For 
some moments she seemed to sit in breathless 
suspense. Then she read and reread, taking 
courage. It was not the language of a man who 
had any lingering hope. He made no appeal to 
her tenderness, but he admitted frankly his love 
for the home doubly sacred to him in that it held 
all his memories of his mother. He had under- 
stood the place was in the market. Would she 
state her price and the terms, and allow him to 
enter the list of the claimants ? 

She folded her letter and sat in silent medita- 
tion. There were other things she could do for 
Pearl. And there had come to her a change not 
yet fully comprehended by herself. A wider out- 
look to life, a feeling that she was not content to 
draw to herself all the uses* and benefits of life un- 
glorified by any higher purpose than mere enjoy- 
ment. This link that connected her with wider 
interests and purposes, also brought to her new 
duties. It was very easy to love her neighbor as 
herself when that neighbor was Stacy Delamater 
or Pearl Disbrowe: it was easy to be generous 
when inclination ran in the same channel; but 
when that shrank back and fortified itself with 
excuses, did she really forgive? Was there still 
some hatred and uncharitableness ? 
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Sabrina gave a vague, intangible smile. She 
was holding to her mother's feud. What if, in that 
far country, her mother saw the unwisdom of it ? 
She had really wondered at it. Her quarrel with 
Hollis Winchester was that he had shown her too 
plainly that he was ready to marry her to get 
Chester House, because it was the one spot he 
loved. He had honorably ofiEered her more than 
its value then, and she had scornfully refused. 

• 

And here he had apologized in such a manly man- 
ner, so enfranchised from any suggestion of love, 
that in spite of herself her heart softened. If 
she was to begin a new life, was not this one of 
the crucial points ? The old line came back to 
her. She had given up a possibility; if it had 
been meant for her, would the sacrifice have been 
placed so plainly in her way? 

Pearl and Mr. Olmstead leaned to Mr. Winches- 
ter's side. Sometimes she felt strangely jealous. 
If he came largely into their lives, must not she 
be barred out ? Yet they were to go away ; he 
would be here alone. Would he come here — 
sit in this corner maybe, poke the fire into fitful 
flashes, and dream about his mother.? He would 
take a hand in the new town — to make money of 
course; her lip curled a little. Would it better 
her life to stand in his way.? She rose presently, 
and, kissing Pearl, who sat crocheting a fluffy mass 
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of silk and wool, went to her room. The fire was 
burning dreamily upon the hearth, just as it had 
down-stairs. She almost loved the place at the 
very moment when she had decided to put away 
her right forever. 

She drew out her desk and wrote her note, brief, 
business-like. She stated what the Land Im- 
provement Society had offered her, and intimated 
that there had been some speculative inquiries. 
She had decided, also, to consider any offer he 
might make. (She wondered if that would appear 
grasping to him.) Then she referred to the cir- 
cumstances that had enhanced its money value, 
but had in no wise increased her estimation of 
it. He must consider his own interest in the 
place. 

She sealed her note and took it down to Amos 
Pike, who went over early for the mail. There 
was no opportunity of changing her mind, but 
at breakfast the next morning a letter from her 
guardian lay beside her plate. It upbraided her 
in rather severe terms. Her dilatoriness had 
prevented an excellent bargain. He did not 
mention that his own high figure, increased 
since the first proposal, had been a factor as 
well. He briefly advised her to take the other 
offer, as purely speculative values were falling, 
and the furore about the new town was dying 
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out, he had been informed. Sabrina drew a 
breath of relief. 

Meanwhile, plans were being rapidly formed 
for the impending change. Pearl and Sabrina 
made a trip to the city, to secure an apart- 
ment suitable for Mrs. Duane and Rhea, and 
arrange for the furnishing. Mrs. Vantine had 
gone to Tuxedo in something of a huff, declar- 
ing that she shouldn't be surprised if Sabrina 
married Winchester after all ! The Eastwoods 
had a queer streak in them, and Sabrina had 
changed beyond everything. It seemed to be 
the fashion for young women to take up queer 
fads, as if marrying was a sort of secondary 
matter, to fall back upon when they had tired 
of everything else. 

Mr. Vantine was so engrossed in some new 
schemes, that he simply advised Sabrina to make 
the best bargain that she could, since she had 
not seized the opportune moment. 

** There will be no more a * King's Country,* " 
Sabrina said on their return. The air of deso- 
lation about the place struck her. The summer 
was gone. Even the serene, ripening autumn 
had faded. This day in early November pre- 
figured winter. She shuddered at the wind 
through the bare trees, at the heaps of leaves 
and the withered grass. 
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"'The kingdom of Heaven is within you, 
Pearl made answer. "And we shall find it at 
Wendover. We shall find it many times, I 
trust/' 

"I am not sure that I should like to leave 
you here after all ; " and Sabrina paused on the 
porch. " It is strange, but I am quite reconciled 
to the new ownership. Yours is the chief loss. 
Pearl. How shall I make it up to you?" 

"It will be made up tenfold." 

" You are so content. Let us go in and read 
our fate." 

It was there awaiting her. After a long strug- 
gle Hollis Winchester's affection for his old home 
had conquered. With her permission he would 
be over the next day to arrange terms. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AND IN THAT COUNTRY ABIDE THE FAITHFUL 

The dreary day had passed without a storm. 
The sun was shining with a hazy light, a sug- 
gestion of Indian summer. It lay warm on the 
old garden, and in sheltered places there were 
clusters of pansies still abloom, and some late 
flowers ; while the old box borders wore their 
perennial green. 

In both rooms great log-fires were burning. 
Even the hall had a cheerful warmth ; and there 
was a great jar of clematis and bitter-sweet, 
the red berries intermingling with the soft gray- 
ish white furze. The hammocks had been swung 
in-doors, and gave a cosey look. - 

It was Pearl who came to meet Olmstead 
and his friend Hollis Winchester. Pale from 
his long confinement, and still leaning heavily 
on his cane, he crossed the hall, and followed 
her into the familiar room, changed, yet strangely 
the same. He glanced furtively about, then his 
eyes returned to his gracious hostess, who begged 
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them to be seated, and was glad he had so far 
recovered. She would summon Miss Eastwood. 

**Not just yet, please," Winchester said. 01m- 
stead was watching him closely. Was it the* 
sight of the old house that so moved him, or 
the thought of meeting — the hesitation of meet- 
ing — Sabrina Eastwood. 

"You have enjoyed the place this summer.^" 
he began awkwardly. 

" It has been delightful — to us all. Yet I 
think I can understand your deeper regard for 
it, Mr. Winchester. And I am glad it is to 
come back to you." 

She was standing by the corner of the wide 
chimney, and the blaze threw up her figure in 
artistic relief, giving her fair face a touch of 
warmth, a tenderness that he remembered see- 
ing once in a Madonna by some modern painter. 
The voice stirred him curiously. 

" Thank you." 

What a stick she must think him, to have no 
more to say than that ! But his tongue seemed 
numbed by some strange spell. 

Olmstead came to his relief, and asked how it 
had fared with Pearl's errand to the city. 

They had been very successful. They had 
found a pretty suite of partly furnished rooms in 
a very desirable neighborhood ; and only the home- 
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like accessories would need to be added. But 
Mrs. Duane and Rhea were to make a visit at 
Wendover before their essay at housekeeping. 
Rhea would begin with her music and singing les- 
sons as soon as they were settled in the city. 
And only this morning a letter had come from 
Miss Searle, who was pleasantly situated and con- 
tent. 

Olmstead had placed a chair for Miss Disbrowe, 
but she had only rested her hand lightly on the 
back of it. Winchester was glad she did not sit 
down. The slim, graceful figure was like a pic- 
ture. The slight movements were so harmonious, 
the expressions of her fine face so attractive. She 
was like a dream that haunted one, or a strain of 
music that recurred frequently, and one could 
always remember. If he never saw her again, he 
should be able to recall every rare point, the deli- 
cate expressions of her face when she spoke. 

She turned to him presently. It was as if she 
had given him time to recover from the first 
awkwardness of a return to Chester House. 
" We have all been so interested in your recov- 
ji ery," she began. " And I am glad you came to- 

j day ; for we go away so soon. We have had a 

;' happy summer in your old house," glancing up 

I with eyes that had a soft radiance in them. 

ii He flushed with a sense of shame. How he 
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had hated their coming here! He had never been 
near the place, and heretofore it had been his 
Sunday morning ride, with a curious solemnity, 
like that of church-going. " Your old house/' 
How tenderly the words fell from her lips ! 

" I hope you will leave a breath of the happi- 
ness/' he returned almost abruptly. " The place 
will be the better to me because you all have been 
here " — yes, he would include them all, though 
her presence alone would have sanctified it. 

**Will you see Miss Eastwood now, Winchester.? 
This is the longest ride he has taken," turning to 
Pearl in an explanatory fashion, " and I had strict 
injunctions not to tire him out." 

She smiled and went to summon Sabrina. 01m- 
stead paced up and down the room until he heard 
the soft stir of the trailing silken gown in the hall. 
He just spoke as he pressed her hand. 

" Miss Disbrowe," he said, " come and have a 
walk in the old garden." 

Winchester rose and leaned against the chair- 
back. His illness had changed him greatly. He 
looked older, and the dominant imperiousness had 
gone out of his face. His hand that hung against 
the cushion was as white as her own, and much 
thinner. 

" I owe you a boundless debt of gratitude," and 
there was the strain of emotion in his voice. 
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" Let me say it before I lose courage, Miss East- 
wood. I have not deserved this recognition at 
your hands. I have been obstinate and wrong* 
headed enough to fight against established facts. 
I was a boor and a bully that time, two years and 
more ago," and his face turned almost swarthy 
with the remembrance. " I sincerely beg your 
pardon. I want you to know that I regret it, that 
I would take back every rude and unjust word if I 
could. I have changed my own opinion of myself 
since then." 

She bowed her head in acknowledgment. He 
stood there in the agonizing mortification of a cul- 
prit, quite at her mercy. True, she had offered to 
be merciful, else he had not dared to come at all. 

She was more beautiful than when he had seen 
her before ; but it was not the beauty that moved 
him, — the kind of princess-like elegance, the high- 
bred face, the perfection of training in every line, 
the subtle coldness that could wither one with its 
glance. And he had once imagined she might 
marry him ! What utter idiocy had possessed 
him } 

She caoae straight to the point. Other men 
had asked her in marriage, and this incident was 
no triumph to remember. In fact, just now, she 
did not think of it. 

"You considered the proposal," she began in 
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her clear, trained tone. " The Land Improvement 
Company made it in the summer. My guardian 
did not think it exorbitant " — - 

She felt at that moment she would like to offer 
it back for half the money. Something in his air 
and attitude touched, — a kind of manly humility. 

" And I thought if it was to be sold, you should 
have a chance with '* — 

That was not quite true. She flushed a little. 

" It is more consideration than I had any right 
to expect. And I am glad to purchase my old 
home at any price. I may — nay, I shall have 
to ask for a little favor in some respects. I con- 
template a change in all my business relations, 
which will take time. And my physician insists 
upon a long holiday. When we have settled this 
I shall go away for some weeks, and not take up 
my new life until later on. But if you do not 
object to this being concluded now" — 

He raised his eyes to her calm, fair face. 

"I should like it finished. We are all going 
away. The house would be shut up." 

"And I may take possession }** 

" Whenever you like." 
" '' Shall I send some one in the city to see Mr. 
Vantine ? " 

" It would be better. Still, if you prefer, I will 
make my part of the bargain secure here and 
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now ; then I shall have no opportunity to repent ; " 
Miss Eastwood said in a softer tone. 

" You do not mean — I had thought you did not 
care for Chester House ?" What if she had come 
to a curious regard for it ? 

" I should never be likely to live here. I have 
no tender associations with it. All the interest 
has been in this summer. I do not think it could 
ever be repeated." 

She moved toward the desk, and opened it. As 
she did so her eye caught sight of Pearl and Olm- 
stead wandering about the faded garden. Would 
any other woman ever fit so into the old-time 
pleasance.? What plans had they? Was there 
something between the three that she was shut 
out oi? Would they have a life, a joy quite out- 
side of anything she could give. 

Winchester came over to the desk and wrote. 
It did not look like his usual decisive business 
hand. Then he laid down a check, and she gave 
him a receipt, and signed the other paper. 

** Will you go out with them } " she asked, mak- 
ing a little gesture. 

** Yes." He picked up his cane, and she saw 
that he walked carefully and with an effort. 

** Would Thursday suit you ? " he asked. •* I 
will come over with my lawyer. I will send to 
Mr. Vantine to-day." 
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"Very well." She left him at the end of the 
hall. He found when he stepped out on the sun- 
shiny porch that he was alone. But Pearl Dis- 
browe came and gave him a welcoming smile that 
kindled a sudden warmth in every pulse. 

" Am I to congratulate you ? ** she asked. 

" That I have won back my birthright ? No ; 
let me be honest/' and he took the hand so cor- 
dially outstretched, while a smile answered hers, 
that illumined his face, — a smile no one had ever 
seen there before, and he was unconscious of the 
great gladness it expressed. " We were all in the 
wrong, and the Eastwoods were right. But my 
father believed it otherwise, and lived up to his 
belief. Still, he would never have touched a dol- 
lar of another man's money or his goods. He was 
a sternly upright man, and blinded by his great 
love for what he had been trained to consider his. 
But I am grateful to your friend ; " he glanced 
from one to the other. 

Pearl colored vividly, and there was a fascinat- 
ing softness in her eyes. 

" I am very glad for your sake." 

They turned into the old paths. What was 
there about this woman, that could touch the 
edges of awkwardness and straightway glorify 
them into friendly converse ? She moved him with 
a strange sympathy ; she had such a love for the 
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simple things of nature. If the fair ghost of his 
mother could come back — but this one had a 
more radiant beauty. Yes, he would always be 
glad she had been here. There would be two 
ghosts to call up in this old garden. Of course 
Olmstead meant to marry her — perhaps they 
would both come and partake of the cheer by his 
fireside. 

Pearl found Miss Eastwood in her room when 
the two men were gone. 

" Oh," she cried, throwing herself on the has- 
sock and leaning her arms on Sabrina*s knee, " do 
you repent ? Have I persuaded you against your 
will, your better judgment } " 

" Against my will, yes," and she smiled ; 
" against my better judgment, no. For I under- 
stand that it is in a// things, not in the one thing 
that pleases us. I have not been such a poor 
scholar. Pearl, believe me. And if I have re- 
solved to take the * better way,' I must not turn 
aside to follow selfish, prideful whims. I can do 
something else for you if ever that time comes. 
Last evening it looked so dreary that I was quite 
reconciled ; and through the winter we should 
have done nothing with it. I am glad the thing 
is settled, — that the old dispute is ended. And, 
Pearl, I do not believe you were as much in love 
with the place as with the people." 
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" Some of those we take with us. It has been a 
happy summer ; but perhaps both of us have another 
place in the world. We are to go on to the next 
things, not sit apart waiting for them to come to 
us. And you have given a greater happiness, 
done a higher work this morning, than any I 
might have accomplished.** 

" P^rl, why are you — so moved at Winches- 
ter's gratification ? It is his purely personal pleas- 
ure. If he were like Parke Olmstead " — she 
colored vividly. 

" There is a turning-point in some lives, and 
Mr. Olmstead thinks it has come to him. Just a 
little this way or that," Pearl made a* dainty ges- 
ture with her hand. " There are so many that 
help or hinder, and one would like to think after- 
ward that one had helped." 

" If you will let me make it up to you " — ah, 
when the greatest of all joy came to her, what 
was there that Sabrina Eastwood could add ? 
She would not even be a poor clergyman's wife. 

" You shall make it up to me an hundred-fold. 
You see, I am going to trust you for the time to 
come," and Pearl smiled tenderly. 

The rest of the day was busy enough. By Sat- 
urday they would be out of the old house. Pearl, 
Mrs. Duane, and Rhea going for a short stay at 
Wendover, Miss Eastwood to the city. 
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On Thursday Mr. Vantine sent his lawyer and 
all necessary papers, but could not come, as he 
was in the midst of a big railroad deal. Win- 
chester, with his friend and a notary, and Sa- 
brina Eastwood, signed away the estate that had 
cost her mother so much struggling and heart- 
burning, and at last a thrill of triumphant ven- 
geance. Did it matter any to poor mamma now ? 
If she, Sabrina, was to begin a new life, why 
should she hamper it with the old burdens ? 

Winchester reached out and took her hand 
as he was going away. But he hesitated over the 
words he meant to say, and looked into her eyes 
with a wordless satisfaction. 

" Don't thank me," she cried. " If you are 
ever grateful to any one, it must be Pearl Dis- 
browe. I offered the place to her for any be- 
nevolent purpose she might desire, and she 
resigned in your favor. Between us it has been 
the merest business. But I shall be glad if 
you are happy here, and you have your heart's 
desire.'* 

He stood amazed, confused. Miss Eastwood 
slipped away. It was Pearl to whom he said 
good-by, and she wondered at the depth of feeling. 

Did Olmstead know of this, and approve } 
Well, there was something nobler in human na- 
ture than he had believed. He had bent so many 
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events to his own selfish purposes and aims. 
This had come to him in a way he had least ex- 
pected. It had a new and strange sacredness. 

It was curious to go back to the life she had 
stepped out of last June, Sabrina Eastwood found. 
The house had' been put in its usual elegant order. 
Mrs. Vantine was away. Mr. Vantine welcomed 
her. 

" My dear Sabrina," he said as they sat at their 
dinner, " I do not think you made a wonderful 
bargain — women haven't that faculty. But the 
old house will soon need a good deal of repair- 
ing and modernizing, and you never get back the 
money you spend. What a pity it wasn't just 
/;/ the new town ! Suburban property is one of 
the things you can never be certain about ; it may 
lie unproductive for years. And I have such a 
fine investment for your money. I am sorry 
you didn't squeeze Winchester a little harder, and 
make him pay down more, but I suppose he 
pleaded misfortunes and all that, and you were 
tender-hearted } " 

She had let him make his own terms. What 
would Mr. Vantine say if he had known of her 
wish to donate the house to a charity. 

" Mr. Winchester has been unfortunate," she 
answered briefly. 

" Yes ; but, my dear girl, if one set out to pity 
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all the unfortunate people, one would need to 
have a long purse indeed. And I dare say in 
a few years he will make a big profit on the 
land. Seventy acres! Well, right here in the 
city it would be tremendous ; ** and he laughed 
with unction. 

Sabrina was very glad of a few days* quiet in 
which to arrange her future a little. It would 
be different — it must be different. The old 
round of fashion and admiration and pleasure 
no longer satisfied her. There were higher, 
purer joys ; there was a dread accountability she 
could not throw off carelessly. ' To whom much 
was given much would be required.' She could 
not evade. Much had been given to her. Not 
wealth merely. She had all the strength and 
richness of youth, she had many womanly gifts, 
as she was beginning to understand, — To grow 
brave and thoughtful, to make the higher virtues 
attractive, to win others to find pleasure and 
sweet reward in aims worth living for. An 
ideal had been suddenly awakened in her, but 
this, like the sunshine, must warm and revivify 
those without, or it will prove of no avail. 

She had supposed she would be married pres- 
ently ; nearly all girls were, and she had not lacked 
opportunities hitherto. But marriage has a new 
sanctity in her eyes. It is not because she and 
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Pearl have discussed it — lovers have been quite 
outside of their summer's efforts. She has simply 
seen a sweet, outgiving woman, too essentially 
true to flirt, and a man who has been " about his 
Master's business," but whose truth and noble- 
ness would glorify any life, perhaps. She will 
not be silly enough to hold herself aloof, to de- 
cline a comforting friendship, because the love 
might have been offered and was not. When the 
time comes she will rejoice in their happiness. 

Meanwhile, she must make beautiful the new 
truths that have found a foothold in her soul. 
There are girls and women in her very circle who 
are longing to be uplifted, encouraged, who can- 
not well go out of it any more than she. A 
warm, sympathetic attitude will bring them to- 
gether, cheer them, render possible the good 
work Pearl has been doing. One need not go to 
the slums. It is " Whatsoever thy hand findeth.'* 
And she is to make religion look lovely in her 
own circle, to win others, to help those who are 
weakly struggling, who long to believe and do. 
Can she show by her living that she has been in 
the King's Country? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

WITH SKIES SERENE 

The season was at its height. There were 
teas, receptions, some notable weddings, — the 
Patriarchs' and the Batchelors/ where the young 
"buds'* were crowding in eagerly. 

Mrs. Vantine was distinctly captious. Other 
chaperons had married off their charges, and 
were patronizing elegant brides. Sabrina was 
twenty-four, and had been in society six years. 
It was mortifying, to say the least. 

Yet, she admitted to herself that Sabrina had 
never been more beautiful, seldom as gracious. 
The little touch of coldness had often kept peo- 
ple at a distance. It was very well with your 
inferiors, and with the nouveaux riches^ but Sabrina 
had unconsciously carried it to extremes where 
men were concerned. And now she would surely 
be relegated to a second or third place, with these 
new " fads." 

" It is mortifying when we have both done our 
best for her," said Mrs. Vantine complainingly 
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to her husband. " You have doubled her money, 
and I have given her every advantage. The next 
thing will be her going over to one of those 
'settlements/ where you live with the poor and 
nurse them and wait on them. My opinion is 
that we pamper the poor too much. They ought 
to be set to work.*' 

" Yes/' said her husband indifferently, studying 
the list of stocks. 

Mrs. Vantine sighed. 

"I shall give a dance for the young people/' 
she began presently. "We have been fearfully 
dull this winter. And there are only three weeks 
more of the season. I felt sure Sabrina would 
be married by this Easter. If she will be so 
obstinate " — 

Mr. Vantine began to doze. 

But Miss Eastwood had not found it stupid. 
True, she had not danced as much, not tired her- 
self over trivialities. She had gone a little out of 
the old paths. With a delicate consideration she 
managed to bring pleasures to the fresh young 
souls who, in the first dawn of delight, could not 
believe in any hollowness. Some who had con- 
sidered her cold and exclusive, warmed to her, 
glanced at her wistfully, entreated little favors 
with hesitation, then adored her in so new a man- 
ner that Sabrina was surprised. Could she win 
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Others to love her as Stacy had ? Could she be a 
friend to young girls, and influence them if even 
a little in the way of a more serious womanhood? 
It seemed to her as if the world was waking up 
on the subject, but it was only that her eyes were 
opened to discern earnest souls, such as there had 
been from the beginning. There was more heart 
even in conventional charity than she had be- 
lieved. 

Pearl had been called away by the illness of her 
brother, and then had gone to Florida with him 
and his wife. Sabrina had to welcome Mrs. 
Duane and induct her into her new home, to 
which she had added some gifts besides the 
piano. She studied Mrs. Duane with a new 
interest. The graces and dignity of her old- 
fashioned formalisms became her so well. She 
could recall some of the grandmothers in society 
who had just this quaint refinement, supposed to 
be an inheritance of blue blood. A little pros- 
perity and happiness had worked a wonderful 
transformation. How much was wasted every- 
where that might go far toward redeeming worthy 
people, instead of leaving them to want, misery, 
and despair. 

Rhea's bright dark eyes spoke eloquently ; yet 
her nature was not effusive. There had not been 
much sentiment among those with whom her 
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early life had been spent, though they were often 
kind to each other. But no matter how intensely 
your soul went into your work, it was mere com- 
modity, and paid for by the money. You could 
not stop for sympathy, relentless toil hurried you 
on at such a pace. 

Wendover had been a revelation to Rhea Vas- 
ilis. She felt as if she had lived years since 
that close summer morninor when she had fainted 
at her work. Oh, what a delightful world it was, 
and she was so glad to live in it ! She did not 
mind being small and dark and lame, even when 
there were so many beautiful women and girls in 
the world. She had a home in one dear heart, 
with all her imperfections. 

Sabrina visited them, took them out in the 
carriage, and to several matinees that filled the 
child with speechless delight. She could only 
thank Miss Eastwood with eyes shining in tears 
that would have overflowed at a word. • 

Were there not others pining for a little pleas- 
ure in their dreary round. Why, she had never 
thought of it before ! 

One day Rhea looked wistfully at her as she 
seated herself in the pretty room and began to 
ask about her music practising. 

"I am going on very well, I believe, though 
perhaps I shall not come up to your highest 
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hopes of me. I try my best. And the lessons 
in designing are a pleasure. But I keep thinking 
all the time it is so^uch for me to have, and 
the long hours of delightful leisure, the books to 
read, and all the ease " — 

" My dear child, you surely do not want to go 
back to the old life ? " Miss Eastwood asked in 
surprise. 

" Oh, no. And yet the work wasn't so bad when 
one was well. It was the terrible living. One day 
I went in to see some of the girls. There were 
two — if Miss Disbrowe had been here I should 
have asked her. I do not want to displease either 
of you " — 

Rhea hesitated, and turned from pale to red. 

" You surely did not go back to work ? '* 

Rhea shook her head. "Though I found I could 
]! sell some designs, and that gave me courage to — 

to bring these poor girls here. They were living 
in ah attic — rents are so high for the very poor, 
you know. And there was a room I could let 
them have. Mrs. Duane agreed. We had called 
it Miss Pearl's room. But when she comes I can 
give her mine. And O Miss Eastwood ! you can 
hardly imagine the pleasure the few evenings they 
have been here. And the meals — so different 
from the little you can fix in your haste in the 
morning, and you come home so tired at night 
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that you hardly care. It is the being with some- 
body, the pleasant talk, the interest, that is such 
a comfort. And they are sueh nice girls. One is 
an orphan, and the other has a wretched, drunken 
.father who used to beat her and turn her out-of- 
doors. And they pay what it cost them to live 
there. But you see I shouldn't want to spend 
Mrs. Duane's money on them, and I shall help it 
out. You will not think it " — 

Rhea's lip quivered. 

" My dear child, I think it very kind and lovely 
in you and Mrs. Duane." 

" I shall not neglect anything. I wanted you 
to feel that your plans for me would be kept stead- 
ily in my mind. But when I had so'much " — 

Had she learned her lesson so quickly ? Pearl's 
kindness was bringing in fourfold. And she, 
Sabrina, had once wondered if you were not likely 
to injure these people by taking them out of their 
narrow sphere. Who is least among you shall 
be greatest. Sabrina felt humbled by this simple 
endeavor. Yes, the greatest of all was to take 
another into the very heart of things. 

Not just now, but in the future, half a dozen 
years perhaps, when she should have become quite 
settled, and the question of marriage set aside, 
what if she were to make a home for some of the 
least of these who had missed their opportunity or 
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been crowded out of it ! Girls with aching hearts 
and longing desires for beauty and improvement, 
who had gifts and tastes above the average, as 
this little Rhea. She could not keep Pearl as 
her exclusive friend. PearFs destiny was surely 
settled. Yes, she was glad she had stood aside, 
and not marred so lovely a purpose. 

For in Florida the Disbrowes had stumbled 
over Olmstead and Winchester. Pearl had said a 
good deal about Winchester in her recent letters, 
but been delicately silent as to Olmstead. Sabrina 
fancied she could read between the lines. Yes, 
Stacy had been right. And she had so much that 
surely she need not grudge this blessing to an- 
other. Yet there was a sudden, strange loneliness 
stretching out before her. 

On a late winter afternoon she sat pouring tea 
at one of the very elegant occasions where she 
was among the hostesses by special invitation. 
Her table had been a centre of attraction among 
men a little tired of the ingMue, They had been 
discussing some of the problems of the day, and 
people were beginning to consider Miss Eastwood 
curiously entertaining. 

Some one crossed the large room with an air 
and bearing that seemed suddenly to freshen the 
languid atmosphere. She felt the presence in 
every pulse before she even raised her eyes. He 
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held out his hand and took hers in a warm, eager 
pressure that sent the blood thrilling through 
every pulse. 

" I wondered if I should find you," Parke 01m- 
stead said in a low but inspiriting tone. "We just 
came in this morning. And you should see Win- 
chester ! You would hardly know him. There has 
been something beside mere pleasure, but that 
was very delightful. I have so much to tell you. 
Have you a cup of tea for me.^" 

It was quite late, and the women were thinning 
out. Even some of the men had the dinner hour 
in mind. Olmstead helped himself to a chair, so 
near that no one could come between. 

She handed him his tea. " And Pearl ? " she 
asked almost under her breath. 

"Very well, but longing for her Northern friends 
and her work." He smiled a little. " I am to 
report everything to her at once. I have been 
spending an hour with Mrs. Duane. How cosey 
they are in their little nest ! And how pretty 
Miss Vasilis has grown ! Then I was to lose no 
time in seeing you. Pearl has hungered for the 
very sight of you." 

" Pearl!" He did not say Miss Disbrowe. He 
must feel very much at home with her. Sabrina 
made a great effort. Was not this the thing -she 
had assented to in her secret heart } Why should 
it move her thus ? 
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" When is she coming ? " Oh, if she were here 
this very instant Sabrina would feel stronger. 

" Th^ Disbrowes are to take a fortnight's jour- 
neying about, perhaps longer, though Mr. Dis- 
browe considers himself entirely recovered. I 
should have gone with them ; but Winchester had 
his head so full of plans, and there was some im- 
portant business. I have something to tell you 
about Pearl — she gave me permission, and I am 
to ask a great favor." He smiled mysteriously, 
talking low and in a rapid tone of voice. 

The picturesque throng surged to and fro. Miss 
Eastwood poured tea in her quiet, elegant fashion ; 
and two or three rather elderly bachelors thought 
what an admirable mistress she would make, and 
wondered that no man had carried her off. 01m- 
stead watched her also. There was a softened 
beauty, a suggestion of vital warmth and interest, 
quite new. A group of girls came to bid her 
adieu, and she gave them an exquisite smile. 

" What do you do this evening ? " he asked 
presently. 

"There is a musicale and supper at Mrs. Sel- 
wyn's. The music is for a child's charity." 
Should she offer him a ticket ? 

"And I am to take supper at Mrs. Duane's. 
Well — in the morning — are you disengaged ? " 

" No," she answered softly. She was glad to 
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put it off even a little while. "But at three, 
if it suits you " — 

"Yes." 

Miss Eastwood's carriage was announced. 

She disappeared with a gracious nod, and pres- 
ently came down-stairs in a soft, furry wrap. 
How beautiful she was ! Would a man dare 
ask her to come over to the work-day world ? 

"Allow me," and he handed her to her car- 
riage. There was a long, questioning look in 
his eyes that brought a cruel confusion to cheek 
and pulse, and she was glad, yes, strangely glad, 
to get away. It meant nothing, she told her- 
self, only a friend's joy at meeting an old friend. 
It was her foolish weakness. Surely she was 
overliving it. But the interview had come so 
suddenly. 

Sabrina Eastwood would not have been sur- 
prised if he had found his way to Mrs. Selwyn's. 
But he did not, and she grew stronger, calmer. 
Surely Pearl had given back tenfold for the 
one little thing she had taken, that had been 
meant for her from the beginning. Because 
she could give it up to her friend, she knew 
she was a worthier woman. 

She was very busy the next morning, perhaps 
needlessly * so. There were some guests in to 
luncheon. She was lingering in Mrs. Vantine's 
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room with two of the ladies when Parke Olm- 
stead's card was brought up. 

He was standing near a Madonna, by quite 
a modern painter, who had managed to put the 
most exquisite mother-love in Mary's eyes. So 
rapt was he that he did not hear the light step ; 
but as she paused he felt her presence and turned, 
taking both her hands m his. A curious, un- 
translatable expression wavered over the fair face, 
and she withdrew them, made a gesture of ex- 
quisite grace that he followed, and seated him- 
self by the richly draped window, while she sat 
a little apart. There was a momentary silence. 
Perhaps he had been over-hasty. 

" iCbout Pearl ? " she said in a gravely sweet 
tone. "Though I fancied — and she is worthy 
of the highest joy." Her voice broke in a little 
confusion, for she felt his eyes upon her. 

" She hesitated a little on your account, I 
do believe. I did not dream of such a thing ! 
I think he fell in love with her in the old gar- 
den, and you gave him the key yourself in her 
renunciation of Chester House. And he wants 
to see you. He has changed so much. He will 
be as strong on the right side as he was in 
selfish indifference. You conquered his pride 
when you allowed him to go back to Chester 
House as its master." 
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" He ? Do you mean Hollis Winchester ? " 
A mist swam before Sabrina Eastwood's eyes. 

" I thought you fancied — that Pearl must 
have told her secret unwittingly. Sabrina!" 

Her face was scarlet. She. made a move- 
ment to turn it away. 

"Sabrina," Olmstead cried, "did you think 
because we were co-workers and pilgrims on 
the same road that " — why had he not loved 
Pearl Disbrowe .^ He could not tell — they had 
been too good friends, too good comrades, for the 
thought of love. And he had been so interested 
in watching the unfolding process of this other. 
Would he ask too much in asking her love. 

"I love you," he said with a man's single- 
ness of purpose. " I might hesitate in asking 
you to share poverty. But out of our abun- 
dance can we not make glad the hearts of some 
poor pilgrims struggling along the byways ? Can 
we not be righteous stewards of what God has 
given us both ? Will you come into my life, 
and make it stronger to spread abroad the great 
gladness of Him who loved us while we were yet 
strangers ? " 

He had risen, and by some earnest power had 
impelled her to her feet. She was blushing and 
trembling, yet all the sacredness of his meaning 
dawned upon hen 
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"Oh," she cried in great humility, "are you 
quite sure ? Do you think I might take up that 
high life ? I have gone such a little way. I have 
stumbled so often." 

" * He giveth liberally. No good thing will he *^ 
withhold.' My darling, I think there is a great 
need of light shining in the high places, of mak- 
ing religion attractive to those who know pleas- 
ure as only an enjoyment of self. The poor 
cannot go to the rich, but the rich might go to 
each other, when they have learned of Him who 
is the Maker of us all. I have been watching 
your unfolding. I long to gather the fragrant 
* blossoms, to make sweet all my life, to help and 
sustain when the paths are hard, the rewards 
ii scanty." 

She had been waiting all these years, she knew 
now. And, as Parke Olmstead once said, he had 
gone round the world to find her, and in the fit- 
ness of time heart had answered heart. • 

*' But Pearl ! " she exclaimed presently. ** I 
can't quite understand " — 

"He was curiously interested in her. And she 
;|! is harmoniously adjusted to Chester House. He 

is a peculiar man, with some splendid possibilities. 
Pearl is so perfectly honest and upright, but she 
will never make truth unattractive. It is just the 
influence he needs. And they will help build up 
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the King's Country, while you will have your 
wish for her." 

Could she have taken this great happiness and 
left Pearl without the gates ? Was it weak to be 
thankful that she had not been tried " as by fire." 

A day or two after he brought in HoUis Win- 
chester. It was a trifle awkward at first, and 
Sabrina felt they needed Pearl to make the fine 
accord. But why should not she ? If their par- 
ents had bequeathed them an unfortunate feud, 
why could not they rise superior to it ? Why 
could not she, since she had entered that great 
realm where — 

** Love seeketh not itself to please.*' 

Olmstead made an excuse to go off and inspect 
Mrs. Vantine*s new palms and ferns, very rare 
and very costly. 

** You redeemed Chester House by asking Miss 
Disbrowe there," Winchester said, as they dropped 
into a less conventional talk. " Yet at first I was 
absolutely angry ; I thought it desecrated. And 
I was afraid you would donate it to some charity," 
smiling vaguely. " But Pearl is to do as she likes 
about asking in poor wayfarers. I suppose I shall 
always be a business-man, and delight in the 
thick of the fray. I have come to look at some 
things in a different light, however, and I see 
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clearly that a man's first duty as a citizen is not 
to make paupers and criminals for his country. 
I haven't believed much in any God but self. 
When you meet a man like Olmstead, who lives 
up to what he preaches, who absolutely glorifies 
his religion," — he paused abruptly, and his thin 
face flushed — he had not quite come up to the 
old mark of robustness. " I hope you will both 
be very happy. Pearl hoped nothing would pre- 
vent. She thought you two people could do so 
much for the uplifting of humanity." 

** Thank you, *' Sabrina said rather tremu- 
lously. Then she gave him her hand. He raised 
it a little, then pressed his lips reverently upon it, 
and the old bitterness vanished from both souls. 

"Though how I shall ever make my peace with 
Stacy," Sabrina said afterward to Olmstead, '* I 
hardly know. And I cannot understand how 
Pearl — how Winchester, even, was won to a 
higher life and aim, as he must have been to 
satisfy her." 

"It is one of the mysteries. And I dare say 
people will wonder why, out of an admiring host, 
you have linked your life with mine" — 

"And why you should have chosen me," she 
rejoined with a radiant smile. 

Mrs. Vantine was not at all certain that she 
approved of Sabrina's engagement. A clergyman 
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was SO out of the usual line. To be sure, Parke 
Olmstead was well connected, had a comfortable 
income of his own, and was a cultivated and irre- 
proachable gentleman, ■ who never confused truth 
with rudeness, or ill-timed brusquerie with wit. 
A man to make his mark and carry weight with 
his simple directness, but who would not be easily 
turned aside from the high purposes to which he 
had dedicated his life, not from any passing im- 
pulse, but deliberate, earnest conviction. 

"We talk a great deal about the heroic graces 
of the poor," he said one day, when they had been 
seeking to add a drop of comfort to some cups of 
bitterness. " We expect them to exercise all the 
virtues, and feel disappointed when they do not 
reach our high standard. Why should not some- 
one in the plenitude of prosperity set them an 
example ? We go to them with our kindnesses ; 
why not sometimes bring them to us ? Why not 
convince them that we also have learned the great 
truths we desire to teach them — the great com- 
mandment on which the divine Master set his 
seal, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.* " 

Miss Eastwood's engagement, for it was an- 
nounced immediately, made quite a flutter in her 
circle. Mr. Olmstead's private means saved it 
from being considered reprehensible, and his un- 
deniable force of character would have brought 
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him respect in any station of life. Sabrina went 
her way serenely, and allowed Mrs. Vantine to 
reap all the pleasure possible, since the marriage 
was to take place in the spring. 

Honors came to Parke Olmstead, and some- 
times he smilingly wondered how much of this 
was due to the magical glamour of wealth. Money 
was a power; he was not the man to deny that. 
He, of all others, could afford to work in the by- 
ways. And yet, was there not a great deal to be 
done among his own brethren.^ Was not the 
"Light that lightened the Gentiles " also to be 
** a glory among my people Israel " ? Not a 
mere name, not a garment of complacency, but a 
"glory." 

Pearl Disbrowe came back in April. And 
when she shared Miss Eastwood's luxurious home, 
with all that wealth could bestow of pictures, 
statuary, silken hangings, and soft carpets, rare 
china, servants trained to the utmost nicety, as if 
her little world almost moved of itself. " Oh," she 
cried, "how plain and bare Chester House must 
have looked to you! And yet you never made 
us feel that you really missed anything. And 
at Aunt Jane's you adapted yourself so readily ! 
Sabrina, I think you will be just the apostle to 
stand on the midway, with a hand stretched out 
to each, asking one to come up, and the other 
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to go across. There were times when I felt al- 
most afraid you would make some mistake ; but 
I knew Mr. Olmstead loved you, and he was not 
the kind of man to relinquish any aim easily.'* 

"But I thought — Pearl, you would fill the 
position with more wisdom — a greater under- 
standing of human needs. How . shall I grow 
into that.?'* and Sabrina's eyes were suffused with 
an earnest, tender light. 

"'He giveth liberally, and upbraideth not,'*' 
Pearl Disbrowe answered reverently. 

There were many other things to talk about. 
What Aunt Jane and Stacy were doing; the pretty 
home at Mrs. Duane's, and the curious charm 
Rhea was beginning to exercise ; how one thing 
had grown out of another ; how a little good seed 
was being planted all the time, and that, in God's 
watchful care, none of it was ever lost. 

Stacy and Aunt Jane came up to the wedding. 
It was one of the " events of the season," much 
grander than Sabrina liked ; but Mrs. Vantine 
would have it so, and the younger gave in to the 
elder woman's pleasure. Mr. Vantine was quite 
strenuous about tying up Sabrina's fortune ; cler- 
gymen were always poor financiers, he had under- 
stood. 

" As if there could be mine or thine," said 
Sabrina with tears in her eyes. 
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"He is quite right, my darling. Do you sup- 
pose, having you, I should disdain accepting any- 
thing distinctly from your hands ? " 

It was June again. Only a year, and so much 
had happened since the bevy of girls sat in that 
pretty " upper room " discussing summer pleas- 
ures. They were all here again, and many more, 
come to do honor to Stacy Delamater, who was 
this day to begin a year's journey through Europe, 
and the greater journey of that mysterious new 
life of marriage. 

It had all come about so simply for the gay, 
vivacious girl who had many a time called a smile 
to Professor Farrand's face, a little graver than 
it should have been for his thirty years. But he 
always felt so at home with Mrs. Herrick. He 
dropped into his olden place ; but presently he 
found a new and seductive atmosphere. Why, 
even Aunt Jane had changed ! She found time 
to sit while Stacy read of wonderful places. What 
if they were all measured by Niagara } Occasion- 
ally he came in and added his wider experience, 
and watched the eager eyes, the changeful face, 
the desire of a wider and truer life that made itself 
felt in various other ways. Why, he had never re- 
marked before her gentle consideration for Aunt 
Jane, her readiness to give of her best, her grace- 
ful ways ! He blamed himself for considering her 
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frivolous and careless. He came in oftener; he 
hunted up books of rare engravings ; he told her 
of picture galleries abroad, libraries, and churches. 
Then an excellent offer was made him to go 
abroad for a year for work in which he delighted. 
When all arrangements had been made and the 
matter talked over, he realized that it would be 
very hard to go away from this sweet girl. A 
dozen years lay between them, and he wondered 
if his love would suffice to make her happy ! 

Stacy was a good deal startled. It seemed a 
wonderful thing to happen to her. And to leave 
Aunt Jane ! 

But it all came about. And here was Stacy 
in her white wedding gown and bride roses, and 
the professor young and happy as he had never 
dreamed of being. And because she was going 
away. Pearl told her that some time she should go 
to Chester House, and in her way help in the 
great work of the world, with strong hands and 
an earnest soul to uphold hers. 

" Oh ! " Stacy cried, " I had set my heart on 
your marrying Mr. Olmstead, and I was almost 
angry that Sabrina was so beautiful and attractive, 
as if she meant to shine you down. Now I think 
it must have been ordained from the beginning. 
She can make goodness look lovely; she can tempt 
people to emulate her, and she suits Mr. Olmstead 
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to the very soul. Together they will do a great 
work. How is it that we have all come to look at 
the grander, the more serious, but not less happy 
side of life ? " 

There was a slight rustle in the hall. Sabrina 
paused in the doorway, looking more lovely than 
ever, smiled, and held out her hand. 

" Because," Mrs. Olmstead said in her low, ten- 
der tone, " because, Stacy, you told us a year 
ago about the country of good works into which 
Pearl journeyed now and then. It was a lovely 
morning like this, full of the glory and beauty 
with which God clothes the earth. And I believe 
I owe much of my happiness to you, for it awoke 
within me a desire for better things. The * King's 
Country,* you said; the new earth that one sees 
when the blur of worldliness has cleared away, 
and we have set ourselves to the true work that 
we may have only stumbled over before. And I 
think PearVs will be grander than mine, but I am 
content. Parke and th^ Professor are waiting, 
Stacy," and she bent and kissed her with tears of 
joy shining in her lovely brown eyes. 
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Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price $1.50. 

It sparkles with wit, it is liquid with humor, it has the unmistakable touch 
of nature, and it has a procession of characters like a novel of Scott; indeed, 
in many ways it recalls that great master. There is less description and more 
action in it than is habitual with Scott, and the conception of some of its sec- 
ondary characters, such as the crazy-brained Edward Longman, would not be 
unworthy of him. 

Neighbors* Wives. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price $1.50. 

An ingenious and well-told story. Two neighbors' wives are tempted beyond 
their strength to resist, and steal each from the other. One is discovered in 
the act under ludicrous and humiliating circumstances, but is generously par- 
doned with — a promise of secrecy. Of course she betrays ner secret, and 
perplexities come. 

Coupon Bonds. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price, cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 50 cents. 

" * Coupon Bonds * is undoubtedly one of the best short stories ever published 
in this country. It is a most happy and felicitous stroke. It is brimful of the 
very best quality of humor, — the numor that grows naturally out of the char- 
acter and the situation, and it moves along briskly, without any urging or 
pushing by the author. It is full of incident, full of character, full of novel 
and ludicrous surprises and situations; and, if it could be composed into a 
three-act comedy, would be as irresistible in its way as Sheridan's * School for 
Scandal.' " — Scnbner*s Monthly, 

Cu4jo's Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price, cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Trowbridge's readers are accustomed to plenty of lively incidents and 
exciting adventures, and in this volume the supply is surely abundant. The 
story opens with the adventures of a Quaker schoolmaster in Tennessee pre- 
vious to the opening of the late war, and the exciting scenes attendant upon 
the opening ofthe ereat struggle between North and South are portrayed in a 
graphic manner. Many of the chapters recall the stories of thrilling adven- 
ture that were current in war times. 

Three Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price, cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 50 cents. 

This story is a companion to " Cudjo's Cave " and " The Drummer Boy," in 
being a narrative of stormy events in the Civil War, when the army of the 
Cumberland, under Rosecrans, and the Confederate forces, under Bragg, were 
battling with each other in 1862. Yet it is complete in itself as a story. 
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The Dniiniiier Boy. By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50. 

The autlior of this book is so famous as a story-writer, that another excellent 
one is only what all his readers expect. It is a story of the late war, and of a boy 
who went into the army as a drummer, and who, from the good instructions of 
a fond and noble mother, sought to impart to his rude and reckless companions 
some of the good of his own character. 

FarneH'H Folly. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price $1.50. 

All the sterlinf|[ qualities which have placed Mr. Trowbridge amone;' the 
foremost of American novelists are to be found in this new romance. It is not 
a short story or series of sketches that may be " devoured " in an hour, but, 
as the number of its pages testify, a full-blooded romance, alive with incident, 
and overflowing with interest. 

•Martin Merrivale: His X Mark. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Price $1.50. 

This story of New England life abounds in passages of rare humor and 
pathos. Not even in *' Coupon Bonds " nor in " Neighbor Jackwood " has 
Trowbridge created characters better iitted to give him enduring fame. No 
one can read the story without seeine that the author has put his whole soul in 
it. On his last page, he says, and evidently in all sincerity, that he has 
written it, " not for fame, still less for fortune, out all for love.** 
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Three Millions ; or, The Way of the World. By William 
T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

The book furnishes a most romantic, and, withal, a most instructive illustra- 
tion of the way of the world in its false estimate of money. All who read the 
first chapter^ entitled " Three Millions," will not be satisfied until they have 
read the thirty-five chapters, terminating with "The Last of the Three 
Millions.'* 

Livingr too Fast* By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
Price $1.50. 

This is the best novel of a fascinating writer. It is full of incidents of a 
fast life, and of the expedients to keep up appearances, resulting in crime, 
remorse, and the evil opinion of all good men. The narrative is replete with 
startling situations, temptations, anaall the elements of a thrilling story. 

In Doors and Out* By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 

Price $1.50. 

This volume contains about thirty bright and interesting stories of domestic 
life, directed against the follies and foibles of the age. They are written in a 
kindly, genial style, and with a sincere purpose to promote happiness, good 
feeling, and right dealing in domestic, business, and social relations. 
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AMANDA M. DOUGIiAS' NOVELS 

Osborne of Arrochar, By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, 
cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

" In this novel, the author introduces us to an interesting^ family of girls, 
who, in default of the appearance of the rightful heir, occup}r an old, aristocratic 
place at Arrochar. Just as it has reached the lowest point of dilapidation, 
through lack of business capacity on the part of the family, Osborne appears 
to claim his inheritance, ana the interesting- problem presents itself of marry- 
ing one of the daughters or turning the lamily out. The author thus gives 
herself a fair field to display her skill in the painting of character, the manage- 
ment of incident, and tne construction of the di^ogue. She has been in a 
large degree successful. We feel that we are dealing with real persons; and, 
as to the management of the story, it is sufficient praise to say that the 
interest is cumulative. The book will add to the author's reputation." — School 
journal, N. Y. 

The Heirs of Bradley House* By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price $1.50. 

" The author has won a most honorable place in the literary world by the 
character as well as cleverness of her work. Her books are as clean and 
fresh and invigorating as a morning in May. If she is not deep or profound, 
she stirs in me heart of her reader the noblest impulses; and whosoever 
accomplishes this has not written in vain." — Chicago Saturday Evening 
Herald. 

Whom Kathie married. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price 
$1.50. 

Miss Douglas wrote a series of juvenile stories in which Kathie figured; 
and in this volume the young lady finds her destiny. The sweetness and 
purity of her life is reflected in the lives of all about ner, and she is admired 
and beloved by all. The delicacy and grace with which Miss Douglas weaves 
her story, the nobility of her characters, the absence of everything sensational, 
all tend to make this book one specially adapted to young girls. 

A Woman's Inheritance. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price 
$1.50. 

" Miss Douglas is widely known as a writer of excellent stories, all of them 
having a marked family likeness, but all of them bright, fascinating, and 
thoroughly entertaining^. This romance has to do with the fortunes of a young 
woman whose father, dying, left her with what was supposed to be a large 
property, but which, under the management of a rascally trustee, was very near 
being wrecked, and was only savea by the self-denying devotion of one who 
was strictly under no obligation to exert himself in its behalf. The interest of 
the story is well sustained to the very close, and the reader will follow the 
fortunes of the various characters with an absorbed fascination." — New Bed- 
ford Mercury. 

Sydnie Adriance. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

In this book, the heroine, being suddenly reduced to poverty, refuses an 
offer of marriage, because she thinks it comes from the condescension of pity 
rather than from the inspiration of love. She determines to earn her living, 
becomes a governess, then writes a book, which is successful, and inherits a 
fortune from a distant relative. Then she marries the man — But let us not 
tell the story. The author has told it in a charming way. 
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Home Nook; or, The Crown op Duty. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Price $1.50. 

*' This is an interesting story of home life, not wanting in incident, and 
written in a forcible and attractive style.'*— JVSrw York Graphic, 

This volume is larger than most written by Miss Douglas j and contains 
many interesting scenes and characters. It would be impossible to give a 
condensed synopsis of the story; but it is enough to say, that it is afresh, pure, 
and bright story, full of the touches which reveal intense feeling, and go 
straight to the heart; but without the overstrained sentiment which was once 
the bane of novels. 

Stephen Dane, By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

This is the story of a mechanic who worked his way up from poverty to 
affluence. It is complicated by a murder, committed by the hero's drunKen 
father; the victim being the proprietor of the works where both were employed. 
The hero fell in love with the young daughter of the murdered man, and she 
became the lode-star which drew him on. Not that she had a fortune; on the 
contrary, she inherited nothine, and she owed her happiness solely to the 
exertions and energy of her lover. It is beautifully written, and much 
admired. 

Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, 
cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

" This is the strongest story which has ever come from the pen of Miss 
Douglas, and starts off witn a dramatic touch which chains the reader's 
attention at once, and holds it closely till the last page is read. It is the story 
of a little girl, Nora, who, becoming separated from her nurse in the busy and 
crowded streets of New York, is lost beyond discovery for many a year. . . . 
The denouement is entirely satisfactory, and the ]^lot of the story is finely 
conceived and carried out, with not a page's loss of interest on the part of the 
reader." — St. Albans Messengtr, 

Floyd Grandon's Honor. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price 

$1.50. 

"The writings of Miss Douglas have found acceptance with the public, 
because thev are characterized by good sense, a keen insight, and an apprecia- 
tion of all that is good and noble in human life. Her stories are always pure, 
always pleasing, always elevatins". Floyd Grandon is the central figure, 
around whom are fj^rouped near relatives and friends, together with his own 
family. The pursuits, pleasures, and lives of this charming circle at Grandon 
Park make a sunny story whose brightness is not altogether unclouded, for it 
is shadowed by tne villany of Flood's partner in business, Mr. Wilmarth, 
whose fate it is not necessary to anticipate." — Home youmal. 

Hope Mills. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

This is an entertaining novel. The many characters of the story are drawn 
with skill, and impress their individuality upon the reader, and the interest is 
well sustained. But the book is something more than a novel. It was Ivritten 
to exhibit the workings of co-operation in a manufacturing town. Hope Mills, 
havin? been closed by a panic and the dishonesty of the manager, are re- 
opened as a joint stock concern by the operatives. The difficulties and final 
success of the enterprise are portrayed in a lively narrative. 

Out of the Wreck; or, was it worth the Victory? By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Price, cloth, $1.50^ 

" This is a strong and fascinating history of a noble woman, fighting her way 
out of the horrors of a drunkard's home on to the heights of prosperity and 
peace. Against the mean prejudices of her husband's aristocratic relatives she 
engages in business, and makes it a success, and this s-ives her the means of 
saving and educating her children. It is written with delightful freshness, 
grace, and strength, and reveals a mind of remarkable refinement and power.** 
— North Adams Transcript, 
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Nelly Kinnard's Kingrdom, By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

•* Nelly Endicott, a bright, lively girl, marries Dr. Kinnard, a widower with 
two children. On going to her husband's home, she finds installed there 
a sister of his first wife (Aunt Adelaide, as she is called by the diildren), 
who is a vixen, a maker of trouble, and a nuisance of the worst kind. Most 
young wives would have had such a pest put out of the house, but Nelly 
endures the petty vexations to which she is subjected, in a manner which 
shows the beauty and strength of her character. How she surmounted the 
difficulty, it would not be fair to state." — New York Evening MaiL 

From Hand to Mouth, By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

*• This is a thoroughly good, true, pure, sweet, and touching story. It covers 
precisely those phases of domestic life which are of the most common expe- 
rience, and will take many and many of its readers just where they have been 
themselves. There is trouble in it, and sorrow, and pain, and parting, but the 
sunset glorifies the clouds of the varied day, and the peace which passes 
understanding pervades all. For young women whose lives are just opening 
into wifehood and maternity, we have read nothing better for many a day." — 
Literary World. 

A Modem Adam and Eve in a Garden. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Price $1.50. \ 

Bright, amusing, and sensible. A story of two people who set out to win 
their share of the world's wealth, and how they did it; which, as a critic says, 
" is rather jolly and outof-door-y, and ends in a greenhouse," — with some love 
and pathos, of^ course, and much practical knowledge. 

The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Price $1.50. 

This is not a child's story, nor a comic view of household life, — as some 
might think from its title — but a domestic novel, full of the delights of home, 
of pure thoughts, and gentle virtues. It has also sufficient complications to 
keep the thread of interest drawn ^ and to lead the reader on. Among Miss 
Douglas' many successful books, there is none more beautiful or attractive, or 
which leaves a more permanent impression. 

Claudia* By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

This is a romantic story, with abundant incidents and strong situations. 
The interest is intense. It concerns two half sisters, whose contrasted charac- 
ter and complicated fortunes are the charm of the book. 

Seven Daughters. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

The " Seven " are daughters of a country clergyman who is not greatly blessed 
with the good things of the world. The story is related by the eldest, who 
considers nerself far from brilliant or witty, but who makes charming pictures 
of all who figure in the book. The good minister consents to receive a number 
of bright boys as pupil-boarders, and the two families make a suggestive 
counterpoise, with mutual advantage. Destiny came with the coming of the 
boys, and the story has naturally a happy end. 

The Foes of her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Price $1.50. 

"This is an exceedingly entertaining book. A simple girl, pf beautiful 
character, marries a young man in poor nealth out of pure love, and ignorant 
of the fact that he is rich. His death occurs not very long after the marriage, 
and the youn^ widow becomes the object of practical persecution by his rela- 
tives, who misunderstand her motives entirely. With a nobility of character, 
as rare as beautiful, she destroys their prejuaice, and at last teaches them to 
love her." — Central Baptist^ St. Louis^ mo. 
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The Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price $1.50. 

" Miss Amanda M. Douglas is a prolific writer of novels, and her circle of 
readers is flatteringly large. Her works are full of spirited action, and are, 
moreover, wholesome in tone and purpose. * The Fortunes of the Faradays * 
is the latest product of her pen, and is of equal merit with her other books. It 
is a story of family life, full of sweet, home pictures, and fair, lovable, and 
very human personages." — Commonwealth. 

InTrust, By Amanda M. Douglas. Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, 
50 cents. 

A young doctor, two weeks before his intended marriage, has, through his 
father's sudden death, a family of half brothers and sisters thrown upon his 
charge. He sets himself to the' task of rearing these children, — a task in which 
he is opposed by his affianced bride. A separation ensues : not to his loss. 

" Miss Douglas has a rare gifl for portraying domestic life, and she has never 
used it to better purpose than in the story now issued. It is full of incident 
and variety, holds up a high ideal, and carries it out in the action of the story, 
so that one cannot read the narrative without an impulse to live for a purpose, 
and to cultivate the highest and best qualities that make true men and women.** 
— Providence journal, 

Larry: The $2,000 Prize Story. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

There is always a certain fascination in witnessing the development of a 
noble nature; and " Larry" becomes a rare specimen of an ingenuous, modest, 
and high-spirited young man. The scenery of his Western home is vividly 
depicted, and the people with whom his lot is cast become real men and women 
under the author's creative touches. Its incidents are wholly within probable 
limits, yet they afford an unusual opportunity for dramatic effects, and for the 
contrasts which are the life of a novel. 

Bethia Wray's New Name. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The story is full of movement j and of natural, lively incident ; and the fortunes 
of the herome and her friends will be followed with absorbing interest. Bethia*s 
"New Name" results from her intellectual and moral development. Miss 
Douglas is a born story-teller; and in this volume she has given a charm to 
the narration which will be felt by every reader, and will greatly advance her 
already high reputation. 

In the King's Country, By Amanda M. Douglas. A 

Christian Endeavor story. Cloth, $1.50. (In press.) 
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VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND'S BOOKS 

A Boston GirPs Ambition. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

Price $1.50. 

" This is a grand story, grandly told. The little mists which went to make up 
the shadows of the years in the lives of two young people, the sufferings and 
privations of Dorrice and Carryl, their struggle upward, and the happiness 
which smiled upon them at the end of the struggle, will cause the stor^ to 
linger long in the minds and hearts of its readers." — WasKington Chronicle, 

That Queer Girl, By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

The " Queer Girl" is a charming character, and so is Rowan, the real hero. 
She is "queer" only in being unconventional, brave, and frank, — "an old- 
fashioned girl." The girls \vno follow her history, and that of her pleasant 
companions, are sure of being delightfully entertained; and they may, if they 
will, take a lesson from brave, unselfish Madeline. 

Daryll Gap. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

The celebrity of Virginia F. Townsend as an authoress, her brilliant 
descriptive powers, and pure, vigorous imap^ination, will insure a hearty wel- 
come for the above-entitled volume, written m the writer's happiest vein. 

" A story of the petroleum days, and of a family who struck oil. Her plots 
are well arranged, and her characters are clearly and strongly drawn." — 
Pittsburg Recorder, 

Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

A story of New England people, and of life associated with Hampton 
Beach and its vicinity. The plot is natural and well treated, and the senti- 
ments pure. The stor3r is very entertaining, and, to the thoughtful reader, 
instructive and stimulating. 

A Woman's Word, and how she kept it. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. Price $1.50. 

*' This is a thoroughly charming story, natural, wholesome, and extremely 
interesting. The heroine is a delightful creation, and all the dramatis persona 
are remarkably well drawn. It is pleasant to come across a novel so entirely 
worthy of praise, and we commend it without reserve to all our readers." — 
Charleston News. 

Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price, 
cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

In this book, there is the endeavor of a noble and lovable girl to escape from 
the conventionalities which fettered her life, and engage in some serious duty. 
She became a nurse, and, in the end, had her exceeding great reward. It is a 
bright, spirited, and sometimes delicately humorous story, with a well managed 
plot, and life-like characters. 

But a Philistine. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

One of the most pleasing works of this author. It is a story of natural 
thoughts rather than events ; and it is the author's unique coupling of passive 
subject and vigorous style that gives the work its^ attractive quality. The 
characters are strong, and several of the scenic descriptions have the true ring 
of poetic appreciation, while in conversational passages the diction Is bright, 
pleasing, and varied. 
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The Deerings of Medbury. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Price $i.oo. 

As a writer of sweet, refined fiction, instinct with noble ideals, and pervaded 
by a spirit of aspiration toward all that is pure and lovely and of good report, 
VIRGINIA P. Townsend is unsurpassed. She is a poet of nature, and she 
weaves her beautiful thoughts and areams into story after story, all character- 
ized by an artistic touch, and by uplifting, spiritual ideals of life. 

Only Girls. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 

In this charming story^ uncle Richard says, "There never was a true or 
noble deed in the world, without some woman or girl was at the bottom of it; " 
and upon this idea the author has shown how great is the influence which a 
cousin or sister can have over her companions who are just starting to seek 
their fortunes in the world. Temptations may lead them astray, but repentance 
will follow, as the remembrance of a gentle, loving friend comes like a ray of 
light to dispel the clouds of darkness. 

The Hollands. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.00. 

A new issue of a novel of long ago, and will be gladly hailed by the man 
readers of this interesting writer. 

This is one of Miss Townsend's best efforts. Her appreciation of the best 
side of human nature, her pure, moral tone, and her unquestioned literary skill, 
— upon these qualities her popularity rests secure. There are some stirring 
scenes in this book. 

Six in All. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price $1.00. 

Most readers who take up this book will be very reluctant to lay it down 
again before the last page is read. Of the " Six in All," three are men; one of 
them rich in worldly possessions, but poor at the outset in some other and more 
desirable things. Tne other two are every-day, commonplace sort of people, 
in whose affairs the reader is much interested at the very start. Miss Town- 
SEND gives an entertaining story, and teaches a wholesome lesson. She puts 
into the mouths of her cnaracters some utterances calculated to deepen and 
strengthen one's faith in the better principles. 

The Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price 
$1.00. 

A story which long since received its seal of public apj^roval by g^at popu- 
larity, but which for some time has been out of print. It is now republished in 
a neat and attractive form to meet a constant inquiry for the author's produc- 
tions. The story is pure and elevating, written in a natural, flowing style, and 
has situations of thrilling interest. 
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SOPHIE ]»IAY'S BOOKS (Rebecca S. Clarke) 

Her Friend's Lover. By Sophie May. Price, cloth, $1.25; 

paper, 50 cents. 

"There is a freshness and beauty about the love-making, a charmine reticence 
which is delightful. The story is thoroughly unconventional, and the inci- 
dents follow each other with a naturalness which makes the book unusually 
real, while it is full of an interest which never flags. Sophie May has won a 
success in this new iield of fiction no less marked than she had already 
secured in juvenile literature." — Philadelphia Press, 

In Old Quinnebasset. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

Sophie May here gives us the story of Quinnebasset as it was a century 
ago. There are those among our girls who would sell their birthright of operas 
and five-o'clock teas to have stood in those high-heeled satin slippers of dainty 
Bess J as she danced o'er the floors of old Boston so gayly, till the acme of 
happiness was reached when she bent the proud little powdered head low over 
the polished shoe-buckles of the great General Washington. 

Janet: A Poor Heiress. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

*' Miss Clarke's pictures of village life are bright and entertaining. Miss 
O'Neil, who figured in * The Doctors Daughter,' is made a prominent char- 
acter; and no less droll is Ozen Page, who * was a kindly soul, and usually 
expressed his sympathy in vegetables.' The story tells how a proud-spirited 
girl, finding herself, as she supposed, in a false position of dependency, 
secretly leaves her adopted father's house, and tries to earn her own living. 
There is a pretty thread of love running through it." — Philadelphia Press, 

The Doctor's Daughter, By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

" The Doctor's Daughter" is a country story, brig^ht as a sunbeam, natural 
as life itself, unpretending as real goodness, and sanitary as the personal effect 
of pure spring water. Marian is a lovable heroine, and her girlhood story 
abounds in incidents full of fun, in more serious scenes, and witnout a word of 
preaching. Her emotional nature and poetic temperament lead her into all 
kinds of troubles and trials; but a beautiful home lends its sacred influence to 
her girlhood, the death of a beloved mother sobers her into womanhood, and 
the ennobling influence of a pure love crowns her youth, until we close the 
book on her marriage morning. 

Our Helen* By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

This is a fresh, rare work, and well repays perusal. The characters are very 
striking, and form a circle so pleasant that the reader is loath to part witn 
them by closing- the volume. " Our Helen," the heroine, is not made so 
remarkably per^ct that the example of her noble record is lost. 

Quinnebasset Girls. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

By the simplicity and perfect ** life-likeness " of her books, Sophie May has 
endeared herself to many thousands of girls all over our country. Every 
parent whose girls have ever been introduced to this author knows how 
eagerly they seek every opportunity of a renewal of the acquaintance, and how 
they read these simple stories over and over again. " Qiiinnebasset Girls " is 
one of the best of all this popular author's works. 

Asbury Twins. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

The construction of the story is two-sided, — first one of the twins having a 
chapter, then the other. They are beautiful girls both, and we confess to hav- 
ing fallen in love with them ; and there is likely to be a latent Mormon desire 
. in the mind of a young man reader to marry both, one is so pleasant a comple- 
ment to the other. Perhaps there might be some construction of the law 
so as not to make it illegal to marry twins. At all events, one would make a 
lovely wife and the other a lovely sister-in-law. 
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MABY A. DENISON'S BOOKS 

That Husband of Mine. By Mary A. Denison. Price, 
cloth, $i.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" It is as bright and cheery as a sunbeam; full of good humor and a great 
deal of patience. It teaches how to get a husband, now to manage one, and 
how an engagement can be broken. After reading the first page, you will feel 
like joining in the pursuit of ' That Husband of Mine.' " — Boston journal. 

That Wife of Mine. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

" There is now and then a touch of genuine pathos. ' Its incidents, its char- 
acters, its language, are of the every-day sort; but its very simplicity and 
naturalness give it a charm to the ordinary reader; and it is undeniably pure 
and healthful in tone. We must pronounce • That Wife of Mine ' an excel- 
lent book of its kind." — Boston yournal, 

Mr. Peter Crewit. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The character of the hero is a delightful creation, one of the most original 
and fascinating in Mrs. Denison's books. The hero has been likened to 
Dickens' people, but there is no imitation, for his odd traits were freshly 
studied from nature. The Advertiser of Elmira, N.Y., says, " There are pas- 
sages of pathos, of moralizing, of pointed ridicule and satire that would do 
credit to tne ablest novelist." 

Tell your Wife. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. 

" This, though not a sensational story, is bright enough and timely enough 
to create a sensation. The story is very entertainingly told, and leaves a good 
impression." — Winona Republican. 

If she Will, she Will. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The pages hold a well-woven romance, worthy the attention of every lover of 
fiction 01 a pure and ennobling type. In construction and development, the 
plot is ingenious, and the action spirited. Altogether, the book will prove a 
welcome addition to the literature of the summer. 

His Triumph. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

"A sprightly story is ' His Triumph,* in spite of the fact that it opens with 
a wedding, and ends with a renunciation. We read of two runaways, of lovers' 
letters, of a haunted house, a debutante^ and all of the romance and reality that 
pertain to a well-conceived and well-told story. Mrs. Denison is a skilful 
story-teller, and ' His Triumph ' is also her triumph." — Philadelphia Keystone. 

liike a Gentleman. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

" The story of one who drank • like a gentleman ' is one of Mrs. Denison's 
best stories. The lovers of romance will pronounce it charming, and will be 
all the more pleased.with it because some of the characters are purer, sweeter, 
and nobler than are often found in real life. The plot is interesting, the 
incidents are thrilling, and the story is well-told." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Rothmell. By Mary A. Denison. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

"The style is clear and bright, abounding in little novel pictures and delicate 
touches. Kothmell is a brilliant surgeon with a magnetic eye, but with a 
penchant in earlier life for marrying rich women, which, indulged in, gives 
nim considerable after trouble." — Chicago Inter -Ocean. 
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DOUGIiAS FRAZAR'S BOOKS 

Perseverance Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Douglas Frazar. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 

This is the story of a Robinson Crusoe who did not have the good fortune 
of his prototype, in having^ the materials of his wreck at hand, with his powder 
dry, and with calm weather; but thrown ashore, naked and alone, by the use 
of his brain and the skill of his hands, this Vermont Yankee surpassed the 
achievements of his predecessors, surrounding himself with implements of 
power and science beyond their reach. He met with all sorts of romantic 
adventure, including a fight with a sea-serpent. At last he secured help by 
sending his appeal lor it by a balloon. 

The Log of the Maryland* By •Douglas Frazar. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

Sea stories told in the quiet, old-fashioned manner are rare; and the sailors 
who can tell of an old-fashioned China voyage are now so few that Mr. Douglas 
Frazar's " Log of the Maryland " has more value to-day than it would have 
had forty years ago. The author's pride in his profession and in his fellow- 
sailors is almost as old-fashioned as "The Maryland "•herself, but very 
agreeable to encounter in these more matter-of-fact days. Youths who mean 
to be sailors, and men who have followed the sea, will delight in the " Log.*' 



>» 



MARY FARLEY SANBORN'S NOVELS 

Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Price 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

" ' Sweet and Twenty * is one of the prettiest, most spontaneous, and natural 
of the summer novels for the hammock and piazza. It is entirely wholesome 
and refreshing, and a welcome deviation from the usual run of such literature, 
which is generally either fast, morbid and unhealthy, or silly, flippant, and 
dull. The four young people about whom the story centres are in no way 
remarkable; but their doings and sayings are thoroughly bright and amusing, 
and although we are convinced from the beginning tnat the tangles will all be 
straightened out in the good old way, there is yet sufficient doubt to keep up 
the interest through every chapter." — journal of Education. 

It came to Pass, By Mary Farley Sanborn. Price, cloth, 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

" It came to Pass " tells a simple, but thoroughly interesting, story, with all 
of the grace and freshness that marked the author's earlier novel and won for 
it so large a share of popular favor. The characters are cleverly sketched, 
especially that of the heroine, which is charmingly conceived an^ skilfully 
developed. The brightness of the book, and the purity of its tone, and the 
unconventionality ofits plot cannot fail to win for it as hearty and deserved a 
reception as attended *' Sweet and Twenty." 

Paula Ferris, By Mary Farley Sanborn. Price, cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The writing shows mastery of English, as well as broadening of mind, and 
accumulated experience. The reader at once feels confidence in his guide, and 
follows the stoty without question. 

The heroine is ^naturally) a fine woman, but with a foible; and, having 
allowed herself to oe admired, is dangerously near falling. With the shifting 
of the scene to a northern region, ana the coming in of a gruff and powerfiU 
male cousin, the temperature falls, serenity returns, and peace with honor 
reigns. It will be a charming book to read at the sea-shore, or in a hammock, 
or under a shading tree in the country. 
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F. H. UNDERWOOiyS BOOKS 

Lord of Himself. By F. H. Underwood. Price $i.oo. 

A story of life in Kentucky as it was before the war. Absolutely photo- 
graphic in fidelity to nature. 

"It may be said of * Lord of Himself that it is a good story. After the 
reader has gone a few pages into it, he is curious to know what is to happen in 
the last chapter. It is also a full story. There is not a chapter in it that is not 
worth reading. . . . Mr. Underwood has entertained and instructed us. He 
has given us some admirable pictures of particular people, and a very life-like 
representation of a society and a period." — New York Evening Post, 

Man Proposes, By F. H. Underwood. Price $i.oo. 

" It is spirited, fresh, clean-cut, and deeply thoughtful." — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, 
"A novel that must have a very wide reading." — Albany^ Evening journal. 
"The book is thoroughly enjoyable." — Louisville Courier 'Journal, 
" It is in every sense a novel of high order of merit." — Philadelphia Age, 
" We greatly like the story." — Hartford Courant, 

Cloud Pictures, By F. H. Underwood. Price $1.50. 

Imaginative stories; some of them treating of the spiritual suggestions of 
music. One is the story of a people whose natural utterances were musical, 
and it attempts to show the boundaries between speech and song, and between 
poetry and prose. 



HARRY W. FRENCH'S BOOKS 

Castle Foam, By Harry W. French. Price $1.00. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says: *'A novel of remarkable power^ and 
strangely unlike any yet written by an American. There is something in the 
beauty and intensity of expression that reminds one of Bulwbr in ms best 
days." 

Fgo. By Harry W. French. Price $1.00. 

"It is bright and new in every sense. It will pay to read it." — New York 
Express, 

'♦Among the many excellent novels of the season, very few, if any, will rank 
above this thoroughly interesting story. We cannot too warmly commend 
* Ego.' " — Boston Home journal, 

" The production of a cultivated mind; a beautiful spiritual insight into the 
depths of human life." — Boston Banner of Light, 

Nuna, the Bramin Girl. By Harry W. French. Price $1 .25. 

The author has endeavored not only to make an entertaining society novel, 
but also to weave the great principles of life everjrwhere into a thoroughly 
Oriental web; for which his intimate knowledge of the Hindoos, and his life 
among them, in their homes and native cities, have particularly fitted him. 
The written comment of the literary critic to whom the manuscript was sub- 
mitted was, " I have never in my life read such a strangely and intensely 
interesting story." 

The Only One, By Harry W. French. Price $1.00. 

This story, just completed as a serial in the Boston Glohe^ and for which the 
proprietors of that journal paid a large sum, has attracted much attention, and 
made a liberal demand for its appearance in more substantial shape. It is 
a powerful story, dealing with the lights and shadows of life in America, 
Naples, and Persia. Written in a dashing style, sometimes deeply tragic, at 
others humorous in the extreme, it presents pictures of human life that attract 
and interest by their naturalness and vividness. 
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JUDGE D. P. THOMPSON'S BOOKS 

The Green Mountain Boys. By Judge D. P. Thompson. 

Price $1.00. 

An historical story of the early settlement of Vermont, illustrating a portion 
of the romantic incidents in the early settlement of the State, with enough of 
fiction and daring adventure to make a connected narrative of the heroes and 
exploits of revolutionary da^s. It is a healthy story, blending fact and fiction, 
and showing the noble qualities of the early settlers of our country. 

The Rangrers; or, The Tory's Daughter. By Judge D. P. 
Thompson. Price $1.00. 

An intensely attractive and interesting tale, illustrative of the early history 
of the State of Vermont, and of the northern campaign of the Continental 
Army in 1777. The truth and earnestness of the recital of the heroic prosecu- 
tion of the war on the part of the Green Mountain Boys ; the daring deeds of 
Ethan Alien, John Stark, and others; the hunting down of Tory sympathizers^ 
and the vivid picture of the trials and suflferings of the brave men and women 
of that day, all awaken the intensest interest of the reader, — especially when 
he contemplates that the truth of the history he is reading has the flavor of 
romance and almost impossible fiction. 

May Martin, and Other Tales of the Green Mountains. 
By Judge D. P. Thompson. Price $i. 00. 

This story has gained wide popularity on account of the adventurous spirit 
evinced by a band, known as "The Money Diggers," who made many searches 
for hidden treasures in Vermont, by exploring famous mountain peaks and 
sequestered valleys, owned by the granddaughter of a wealthy landholder, and 
from whom the volume received its name. 

Locke Amsden ; or, The Schoolmaster. By Judge D. P* 
Thompson. Price $1.00. 

This volume will please all who enjoy reading a captivating narrative, full 
of historical and romantic incident. From the time when we are first intro- 
duced to Locke Amsden, the bright and industrious boy on the hillside farm, 
till the closing line, the story keeps the riveted attention of the reader. The 
Schoolmaster wrought great changes in the people of Cartersville, and the 
nonsense in the way of managing and teaching scnool is exploded in a way to 
amuse and to instruct at the same time. 



JANE G. AUSTIN'S NOVELS 

Dora DarlingTy the Daughter of the Regiment. By Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Probably no more thrilling story of the Rebellion has been written than this. 
It represents thing^s on the Dixie side; and the portrayal of camp and battle 
scenes, while lacking in the vraisemhlance which actual experience can alone 
give, are still drawn with a fire and truth which evidences careful work in 
preparation. The negro character sketches are the best in the book; and, as a 
whole, it is one of the best told stories of the war times. 

Outpost. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. Cloth. $1.00. 

This is a sequel to " Dora Darling," which tells the story of little " Sun- 
shine," a young child stolen from her parents, brought up as a dancer by an 
Italian hand-organ player, and afterward rescued from a railway accident to 
remain in a distant State for some time, undiscovered by her parents. In spite 
of a little exaggeration, the character of the child and the nature of the situa- 
tions continually play upon the feelings, and move them to tender sympathy. 
It is well-constructed, has well-drawn people, and is lively and engrossing. 
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ADELINE TBAFTON'S BOOKS 

Dorothy's Experience* By Adeline Trafton. Price $1.25. 

This is a sweet little story, revealing the way in which a young lady, 
reared under the strictest religious methods, and weary and bewildered with 
thinking' along the lines on which she had been brought up, was led to reach 
out afler others' good in a practical and effective wa3r, — was led to stop think- 
ing' and begin workings Seeking after harmony with the divine nature, she 
finds it in earnest, unselfish effort for others, and succeeds most admirably in 
bringing about happiness for herself and others. 

His Inheritance* By Adeline Trafton. Price $1.50. 

The story is one of more than ordinary interest. Miss Trafton shows a 
deep insight into human nature in its best moods and conditions. She works 
up the incidents in every-day life with freshness and vivacity. The materials 
used, and the manner of representing them in her romance, mark Miss Trafton 
as a genius from whom we may expect much in the future. 

Katharine Earle* By Adeline Trafton. Price $1.50. 

The reputation already won by the author of this book, as one of the most 
pleasing story writers of the day, will insure to this, her last effort, a warm 
reception. It is really a charming fiction, written in a free and clever style, 
that has an uncommon air of freshness about it, and captivates the reader at 
once. 



W. M. F. ROUND'S BOOKS 

Roseeroft. By W. M. F. Round. Price $1.00. 

Is a well-told story of Yankee people, which will not be willingly dropped 
by the reader till it is finished. Some of the characters are very finely drawn, 
especially that of the blind girl Marian, whose father, a D.D., is repulsive by 
contrast in his want of love for his child. Esther Bradleigh, the heroine, is a 
beautiful girl, and a strong and delightful character. The Yankee Factotum, 
in the opening of the story, is a specimen that used to be common, and may be 
seen now in some of the quiet towns. 

Hal: The Story of a Clodhopper. By W. M. F. Round. 
Price $1.00. 

This is a thoroughly New England romance, and abounds with vivid descrip. 
tions of characters that make up the various classes of that part of the country. 
The hero of the story is a young seeker after knowledge, who is crippled in 
his efforts by the tyranny of a miserly grandfather, who considers knowledge 
and books all nonsense, and a waste of valuable time. Its graces of style and 
abundant humor, as well as its fresh and sustained interest, will gain for it 
many appreciative readers. 

A^chsah* By W. M. F. Round. Price $1.00. 

The manly, whole-souled, and devoted young cler^man is no fancy sketch. 
Deacon Sterne, the sanctimonious hypocrite; the plam-talkingr old-maid sister; 
the sneaking, spying aunt, are life-like and real; while the neroine, Achsah, 
is a lovely character, with whom the reader is in deep sympathy. These, with 
the various other characters of the story, are so combined as to produce a book 
full of interest. 
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MARY G. DARLING'S BOOKS 

Battles at Home. By Mary G. Darling. Price $i.cx>. 

A charming story of domestic life for old and young, full of fun and frolic, 
in which not the least interesting part is the account of a love affair, with a 
wounded soldier as the heik). 

In the World, By Mary G. Darling. Price $i.cx>. 

A story of right and wrong. This is a companion volume to " Battles at 
Home." It presents in a strong and forceful way the temptations and perils 
experienced outside the influence of the home circle; and the trials to which the 
lesuling characters are subjected form a deeply interesting narrative. 



MRS. K. S. WASHBURN'S BOOKS 

Perfect Love casteth out Fear. By Mrs. K. S. Washburn. 
Price $1.00. 

The story is attractive from the outset, the characters gradually revealing 
themselves b^ means of their acts and conversation. Two representative types 
of the American " girl of the period " are Beatrice, the coquette and spoiled 
beauty, and Coralie, the true-hearted, impassioned, and self-sufficient friend. 
The maze of difficulties and trials into which the former contrives to involve her- 
self, and the loyal and helpful manner in which the latter stands by her, and 
illustrates the saving power of true, self-sacrificing friendship, form the 
eroundwork of the story. The character of Coralie, pure, fiery, proud, and 
loyal, is a mixture of Brunhilda with the modern woman of culture and accom- 
plishment. A side study is Laura, another type of modern femininity, subtle, 
suave, insinuating, and false. 

The Italian Girl. By Mrs. K. S. Washburn. Price $1.00. 

" The heroine is an Italian girl, whose romantic experiences are very inter- 
esting." — Pittsburgh ChronicU. 

" Intensely dramatic and exciting." — N.B. Mercury. 

" Recommend it as a work which cannot fail to interest and charm them." — 
Boston Gazette. 

" Lovers of art and Italy will read with keen interest this fresh story." — 
Boston Traveller. 



EDWARD GREEY'S BOOKS 

A Captive of Love, By Edward Greey. Price $1.50. 

This is a reproduction of a story of Bakin, a famous novelist of Japan, whose 
works are regarded as classics, and gives an insieht into the thought of the 
Japanese about five hundred years ago. The Buddhist belief of the masses is 
depicted in the love story, and ingeniously used in the development of the 
plot. It contains many illustrations in the grotesque Japanese style. 

The Golden Lotus* By Edward Greey. Price $1.75. 

The Japanese say that their professional story-tellers can pick a man's 
pocket with their tongues^ which, being translated, means that uiese men are 
so interesting and amusing that the people empty their purses in order to 
reward them. Mr. Grkey has spent many years in Japan, and has written out 
some of these legends of the "'Land of the Rising Sun." These, in connection 
with descriptions of scenes in the life of the modern Japanese, make a very 
enjoyable volume. 
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EDWARD KING'S BOOKS 

Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. Author of ''My 
Paris," etc. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

The story contains many touching pictures, and scenas of idyllic beauty. 
Not the least interesting- are the descriptions of the Hebrew festivals and 
holy-days, which have seldom been presented in such a vivid and attractive 
style. The book portrays " Life among the Lowly," and is so well managed 
that a deep and absorbing interest pervades it from beginning to end. 

Kentucky's Love. By Edward King. Price $1.00. 

Is the title of a story, the scene of which is laid in Paris, and the time in the 
eventful and sad days of the long and effective siege of the city by the 
Prussians. It relates the love experience of an American passing under 
the name of Kentucky, tall and ungainly, but possessing a most chivalric 
nature, who serves as a volunteer in one of the international ambulances at 
Metz. The story is well written and exciting throughout. 



DAVID ROSS liOCKE'S BOOKS (P. V. Nasby) 

The Demagrogrue. By David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. 
Nasby). Cloth. $1.50. 

" Those who only know the author as a humorist will be surprised by the 
force and the dramatic power manifested in this story. Its interest turns 
largely on political intris^uing; but the plot is strong, and its scenes at times 
rise to a pathos of which the postmaster at ' Confederate Cross Roads ' could 
scarcely be suspected. The darker aspects of political life in Washington are 
vigorously set forth, and the characters are sketched with great spirit and 
vividness. The familiar humor of the author crops out divertingly in the lighter 
scenes, and pleasingly tempers the prevailing seriousness of the story, which 
is told with great animation, and is well worth the reading." — Boston Gazette. 

A Paper City. By David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 

Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

This last production of Nasby's pen is in his usual amusing and satirical 
style. It is intended to show up the rapid rise and decay of mushroom cities, 
which are among the results of the mania for building in the West; and to 
warn the public against an unscrupulous class of speculators who lead on the 
unwary and credulous, and make them believe their brilliant paper represen- 
tations are golden realities. The story is amusing, and at the same time 
teaches a profitable lesson. 

{For other works, see Humorous,) 



THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGOINSON'S BOOKS 

Malbone: An Oldport Romance. By Thomas Wentworth 
HiGGiNSON. Price $1.50. 

" The delineation of characters is very vivid and strong. The leading per- 
sonajges stand out in bold relief. You feel acquainted with them, especially 
Philip Malbone, and lay down the book with a feeling of regret. The descrip. 
tion of the scenery of Newport, the most famous of our watering-places, is 
artistic in the extreme." — Chicago yournal. 

The Monarch of Dreams. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
GiNSON. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

A curious psychological study, as to the control of dreams by pre-determina- 
tion and fixedness of thought. A story is interwoven, which is an attraction. 
The style, as in all this aumor's work, is exquisite, and the little book will be 
read with delight wholly apart from its philosophy. 
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